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Search  on  for  chair.  The 
search  committee  for  chair 
of  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  invites 
applications  and  written 
nominations  from  members 
of  the  University 
community.  The  position 
will  be  filled  after  May  1, 
when  the  departments  of 
Pathology  and  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and 
Immunology  merge  into 
one  department 
Candidates  must  be  tenured 
U of  G faculty  with  a 
strong  record  of  academic 
leadership,  scholarship  and 
teaching.  Nominations  and 
applications,  including  a 
curriculum  vitae  and  letters 
of  reference,  should  be 
submitted  to  committee 
chair  OVC  dean  Alan 
Meek  by  March  29  at  4:45 
p.m.  In  addition  to  Meek, 
members  of  the  committee 
are  Prof.  Bonnie  Mallard, 
Prof.  John  Prescott  and 
Hazel  Alexander,  VMI; 
Prof,  Ian  Barker,  Prof. 
Robert  Jacobs  and  Ev 
Grift,  Pathology:  Prof.  Bill 
Black,  Biomedical 
Sciences;  and  Prof.  Steve 
Rothstein,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics. 

All  the  right  m-o-o-ves! 
Two  cows  helped  U of  G 
students  raise  funds  for  a 
new  CT  scanner  at  the 
Guelph  General . . . page  3 

New  on  the  shelves. 

Campus  faculty  look  at  the 
work  of  an  ancient  epic 
poet,  the  use  of  landscaping 
in  controlling  microclimate 
and  an  update  of  economic 
models . . . page  5 

Back  to  basics.  A new 
video  demonstrates  retired 
human  biology  professor 
John  Powell’s  back-care 
program . . . page  8 

Thought  for  the  week 

Happiness  is  a perfume 
you  cannot  pour  on  oth- 
ers without  getting  a few 
drops  on  yourself. 
Unknown 


Federal  budget  brings  bad  news,  good  news 


The  federal  government’s  March  6 budget  an- 
nouncement brings  some  good  news  and  bad 
news  for  universities. 

The  bad  news  is  that  funding  of  granting 
councils  will  be  reduced  by  another  3.5  per 
cent  in  1998/99  — a loss  of  about  $12.8  mil- 
lion for  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC),  $6.5  million  for 
the  Medical  Research  Council  (MRC)  and 
$2.7  million  for  the  Social  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities Research  Council  (SSHRC).  This 
means  NSERC  and  SSHRC  budgets  will  have 
been  reduced  by  almost  18  per  cent  and 
MRC’s  budget  by  13.5  per  cent  since  1995/96. 

Atomic  Energy  Canada  Ltd.  (AECL)  will 
have  its  budget  cut  by  $32  million  in  1998/99. 
Total  cuts  to  AECL  amount  to  48  per  cent  over 
a three-year  period. 

Cuts  to  transfer  payments  to  the  provinces 
for  health  and  postsecondary  education,  which 
will  take  place  over  the  next  two  years,  were 
announced  in  last  year’s  budget.  The  1996/97 
provincial  budget  is  expected  in  early  May. 


Among  the  good  news  is  the  announcement 
of  new  tax  rules  for  charitable  donations  that 
will  increase  the  incentive  to  give.  The  annual 
limit  on  claiming  tax  credits  for  charitable 
donations  will  rise  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  a 
donor’s  net  income. 

Ottawa  also  announced  that  it  is  committing 
$65  million  over  the  next  five  years  to  fund 
research  on  what  works  (and  what  doesn’t)  in 
Canada’s  health-care  system.  The  resources 
will  help  establish  a long-term  endowment 
fund  for  this  initiative.  The  MRC  will  admin- 
ister the  fund  and  co-ordinate  its  peer-review 
process. 

Another  program  being  instituted  (via  re- 
source reallocation)  is  Technology  Partner- 
ships Canada.  It’s  designed  to  lever  invest- 
ments in  high-tech  products  and  processes  and 
facilitate  their  commercialization  through 
partnerships  and  risk  sharing  with  the  private 
sector.  It  will  focus  on  the  aerospace  sector, 
environmental  technologies  and  enabling 
technologies,  materials  technologies  and 


biotechnology.  The  program’s  budget  is  pro- 
jected to  grow  from  $150  million  in  1996/97 
to  $250  million  in  1998/99. 

There’s  also  good  news  in  the  government’s 
decision  to  reallocate  $315  million  to  help 
create  youth  employment  opportunities  over 
the  next  three  years.  Some  of  these  funds  will 
be  used  to  double  (to  $120  million)  federal 
assistance  for  student  summer  employment 
placements  in  1996/97. 

Students  will  also  benefit  from  Ottawa’s 
plan  to  provide  an  additional  $80  million  a 
year  in  tax  assistance  to  help  students  and  their 
families  deal  with  the  increased  costs  of  edu- 
cation. This  includes  an  increased  education 
tax  credit,  transfer  of  unused  amounts  under 
the  tuition  and  education  tax  credits,  increases 
in  the  annual  and  lifetime  limit  on  registered 
education  savings  plans  and  a broadening  of 
the  child-care  expense  deduction  for  stu- 
dents.O 


College  Royal  draws  a 
crowd!  Sunny  skies  brought 
out  thousands  of  people  for 
the  72nd  annual  College 
Royal  open  house  this  week- 
end. A new  event  this  year 
was  a demonstration  of  fly  ty- 
ing by  1 982  Guelph  graduate 
Ian  James.  Below:  James, 
right,  is  joined  by  Street  Legal 
star  C.  David  Johnson  at  the 
exhibit  in  the  Hagen  Aqualab. 
At  right:  A young  visitor  to  Col- 
lege Royal  comes  nose-to- 
feelers  with  a lobster  in  the 
aqualab. 

Photos  - Kerith  Waddington, 
University  Communications 


Local  social 
contract  ends, 
expect  bigger 
pay  April  4 

The  social  contract  ends  March  3 1 , and  full 
pay  returns  to  gross  salaries  the  next  day. 
That  means  good  news  on  your  April  4 
paycheque,  says  Vic  Reimer,  acting  assis- 
tant vice-president  (human  resources). 

Employees  making  more  than  $30,000  a 
year  who  were  required  to  take  Rae  days 
will  no  longer  have  deductions  as  of  April 
1 . On  average,  this  represents  an  increase  in 
salary  of  1 .1  percent,  says  Reimer,  and  this 
will  be  reflected  in  the  April  4 pay. 

The  same  paycheque  will  also  include  an 
increase  in  salary  for  professional/manage- 
rial employees  and  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Public  Employees,  Local 
1334,  Ontario  Nurses’  Association,  Local 
65,  U of  G Food  Service  Employees  Asso- 
ciation, University  Police  Association,  Ex- 
empt Group  and  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers  and  General  Workers, 
Local  101. 

The  increase  is  the  result  of  an  equity 
adjustment  agreed  to  as  part  of  the  local 
social  contract  agreement.  The  adjustment 
equals  5.6  per  cent  minus  the  1992/93  base 
increase.  This  adjustment  represents  an  ap- 
proximate 4.6-per-cent  increase,  Reimer 
says. 

U of  G will  discuss  salaries  and  benefits 
with  all  employee  groups  as  annual  nego- 
tiations resume.  □ 
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Workshops 
get  cooking 
on  nutrition 
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High-salt  and  high-sugar  fatty  foods  cause  fatigue  and  poor  perform- 
ance, says  Linda  Barton.  Photo  - Joanna  Von  Felkerzam 


by  Joanna  Von  Felkerzam 

Nutrition  and  lifestyle  consultant 
Linda  Barton,  owner  of  Enjoy  for 
Life  Inc.,  knows  all  about  the  bad 
eating  habits  of  students.  As  a re- 
cent master’s  graduate  of  U of  G, 
she  remembers  the  time  pressures 
and  academic  stresses  that  af- 
fected her  nutrition  and  eating 
habits. 

Her  personal  experiences  and 
professional  observations  in- 
spired her  to  initiate  the  “Fireside 
Chats:  Nutrition  Works  Work- 
shops," designed  specifically  for 
students,  especially  first-year  stu- 
dents who  have  never  been  re- 
sponsible for  cooking  and  gro- 
cery shopping  for  themselves 
before. 

As  a team  leader  for  the  fitness 
program  and  a nutrition  special- 
ist, Barton  has  identified  three 
main  areas  of  concern  for  most  of 
her  clients  — weight  manage- 
ment, lack  of  energy  and  body 
shaping.  In  her  workshops,  she 
tackles  these  issues  by  focusing 
on  a positive  approach  and  re- 
sults. 

With  promotional  help  from 
campus  residences,  her  first 
workshop  drew  more  than  65  stu- 
dents. To  Barton's  surprise,  stu- 
dents were  even  more  intimidated 
by  cooking  than  she  anticipated. 
She  concluded  that  students  are 
interested  in  cooking  for  them- 
selves, but  lack  the  experience 
needed  to  do  it  efficiently. 

In  her  workshops,  she  stresses 
the  “collective  cooking”  strategy, 
encouraging  students  to  cook 
with  friends  and  roommates. 

“A  pot  of  food  can  last  four 
days,  and  students  will  get  a hot, 
nutritious  meal  and  an  element  of 
satisfaction,”  says  Barton,  who 
understands  students’  need  for 


fast  but  nutritious  meals. 

In  her  professional  counselling 
career,  she’s  noticed  that  students 
often  undereat  during  the  day, 
then  eat  high-salt  and  high-sugar 
fatty  foods  at  night  to  get  an  en- 
ergy boost,  which  results  in  fa- 
tigue and  poor  performance.  Oth- 
ers underestimate  the  importance 
of  pre-workout  snacks  and  the 
need  for  energy  before  physical 
activity. 

Most  students  interested  in 
maintaining  high  energy  and  fit- 
ness levels  simply  don’t  have  the 
necessary  information  to  prepare 
quick,  healthy  meals,  she  says. 

Barton  dispels  many  miscon- 
ceptions surrounding  balanced 
eating  and  nutrition  during  her 
workshops.  She  also  provides 
groups  of  students  with  ingredi- 


ents and  an  easy  recipe  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  work- 
shop. All  students  are  then  wel- 
come to  take  part  in  the  supper 
prepared. 

“Now  is  an  excellent  time  for 
students  to  learn  about  lifestyle 
habits  because  when  they  start 
working,  it  will  only  get  harder,” 
she  says.  “In  my  10  years  of  ex- 
perience, I find  that  students  now 
recognize  lifestyle  values  ear- 
lier.” 

Barton’s  next  workshop  is 
March  27  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Ec- 
cles  Centre  and  will  focus  on  get- 
ting a nutrition  advantage  during 
exams.  Food  will  be  provided. 
The  workshop  is  free,  and  no  reg- 
istration is  required. 

For  more  information,  call 
Barton  at  Ext.  3799.  □ 

Correction 

In  the  March  6 article  “SCUP 
Backs  Proposed  Options  to  Ad- 
dress Shortfall,”  a comment  that 
the  increased  DVM  program  tui- 
tion fee  is  still  less  than  that  at 
P.E.I.  and  Saskatchewan  was  in- 
correctly attributed  to  Prof. 
Alastair  Summerlee,  dean  of 
graduate  studies.  The  comment 
was,  in  fact,  made  by  Prof. 
Constance  Rooke,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic).  □ 
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Diagnosis  of  ecosystem 


health  focus 

The  Tri-Council  Chair  Program  in 
Ecosystem  Health  is  sponsoring  a 
workshop  on  ecosystem  diagnos- 
tics April  2 from  9 a.m.  to  noon  at 
the  Arboretum. 

Discussion  will  focus  on  the  ap- 
proaches used  in  different  disci- 
plines for  examining  the  health  of 
ecosystems.  The  morning  will 
feature  six  speakers  describing 
their  individual  methods,  then  a 

PEO 

A get-together  to  mark  Dolores 
McLachlan’s  25  years  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Graduate  Studies  will  be 
held  April  15  from  3 to  5 p.m.  in 
Room  442  of  the  University  Cen- 
tre. RSVP  by  March  29  to  Pat 
Bordignon  at  Ext.  6735.  Anyone 
wishing  to  make  a contribution  to 
a gift  should  call  Bordignon  or 
Chris  Goody  at  Ext.  6736. 

The  retirement  of  John 
Campbell,  manager  of  Environ- 
mental Health  and  Safety,  will  be 
celebrated  April  4 from  4 to  6:30 
p.m.  in  the  University  Club.  Cost 
is  $10.  RSVP  by  March  27  to 
Theresa  Hood,  Ext.  8774. 

A retirement  celebration  for 
Roger  Jenkins,  director  of  Physi- 
cal Resources,  is  slated  for  April 
9 from  4 to  7 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall.  Cost  is  $10.  RSVP  to 
Connie  Male  at  Ext.  2070  by 
April  8. 

Dorothy  Collins  of  the  office  of 
the  associate  vice-president  (aca- 
demic) will  be  honored  at  a retire- 
ment reception  April  1 0 from  4 to 
6 p.m.  at  the  University  Club. 
Cost  is  $5.  Send  cheques  to  Carol 
Sherman  in  the  office  of  the  vice- 
president  (academic).  In  lieu  of  a 
gift,  donations  can  be  made  to 
Class  Act  for  library  acquisitions 
and  bursaries. 

Prof.  Michael  Peters,  Psychol- 
ogy, spoke  to  the  neurology  de- 
partment of  the  medical  school  at 
the  University  of  Dusseldorf, 
Germany,  on  “Neurological  As- 
pects of  Lateral  Specialization.” 

Prof.  Radhey  Singh,  Mathe- 


APPOIN 


of  session 

round-table  discussion  of  the 
strategies  for  overall  ecosystem 
assessment. 

Lunch  will  be  provided,  fol- 
lowed by  optional  extension  of 
the  discussion  into  the  afternoon. 

The  workshop  is  free,  but  pre- 
registration  is  required  by  calling 
Stephen  Birkett  at  Ext.  6972  or 
sending  e-mail  to  sbirkett@en- 
vsci.uoguelph.ca.  □ 

PLE 

matics  and  Statistics,  spoke  at  the 
83rd  session  of  the  Indian  Science 
Conference  at  Punjabi  University 
in  Patiala,  India,  on  “Empirical 
Bayes  Approximations  to  MELO 
Eestimators  of  Ratios  of  Multiple 
Regression  Coefficients.”  The 
conference  was  opened  by  Prime 
Minister  Narshimha  Rao.  Singh 
also  spoke  at  Punjab  University, 
Chandigarh,  on  “Sequence  Com- 
pound Estimation  of  the  Guaran- 
teed Lifetime.” 

Alex  Goody,  assistant  registrar, 
academic  records,  has  been 
named  chair  of  the  records  and 
systems  standing  committee  of 
the  Ontario  University  Regis- 
trar’s Association.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee for  1996/97. 

Bernard  Katz  of  the  library  re- 
cently gave  a seminar  on  CAN- 
COPY,  the  Canadian  Copyright 
Licensing  Agency,  to  the  Wel- 
lington-Waterloo-Dufferin 
Health  Libraries  Group.  □ 

GRAD  NEWS 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Valiente  Wisco,  Chem- 
istry and  Biochemistry,  is  March 
26  at  2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Room  370  of  the 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “Determin- 
ing the  Crystallizing  Conditions 
for  the  Tubulin  Heterodimer  Us- 
ing Dynamic  Light  Scattering.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Robert 
Keates.  □ 


TMENTS 


Geoff  Byford,  formerly  radiation 
safety  officer  in  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  department 
effective  April  1.  He  succeeds 
John  Campbell,  who  retires 
March  3 1 . 

Ross  McKitrick  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  will  join 
the  Department  of  Economics  as 


an  assistant  professor  Aug.  1 . 

Tanya  MacLaurin  of  HAFA  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  school. 

Yoshinori  Mine  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  chair  of 
egg  research  and  to  a probation- 
ary appointment  as  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Food 
Science.  □ 
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Salary  disclosure  set  for  March  29 


U of  G will  join  other  Ontario  universities,  hospitals, 
municipalities,  school  boards,  Crown  corporations 
and  the  province  this  month  in  releasing  the  names  of 
employees  who  earned  more  than  $100,000  in  1995. 

The  provincial  government  is  requiring  public-sec- 
tor  employers  to  release  this  information  annually 
under  the  Public  Sector  Salary  Disclosure  Act  of 
1995.  The  legislation  requires  disclosure  of  income 
reported  on  T4  slips  and  taxable  benefits. 

‘The  University  of  Guelph  accepts  the  principle  of 
public  disclosure,”  says  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-presi- 
dent (finance  and  administration),  “but  we  believe 
the  information  has  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of  all 
public-sector  employers.” 

Universities  and  hospitals  across  the  province  and 
public-sector  organizations  in  Guelph  are  expected 
to  release  their  information  before  noon  on  March 
29. 


The  act  requires  that  U of  G provide  the  following 
information: 

■ names  of  employees,  in  alphabetical  order; 

B office  or  position  last  held  by  the  employee  with 
the  employer  in  the  year; 

■ amount  of  salary  paid  by  the  employer  to  the 
employee;  and 

■ amount  of  benefits  reported  to  Revenue  Canada 
for  the  employee. 

The  act  also  requires  Guelph  to  make  the  informa- 
tion available  to  the  public  during  normal  working 
hours  on  University  premises  from  March  3 1 to  Dec. 
31.  The  salary  disclosure  information  will  be  avail- 
able March  29  after  noon  from  University  Commu- 
nications on  Level  4 of  the  University  Centre  and  at 
the  reserve  desk  in  the  U of  G Library.  The  list  will 
appear  in  At  Guelph  April  3.  □ 


CBS  dean  Robert  Sheath  is  heading  up  a committee  that  will  review 
NSERC  grant  proposals  for  evolution  and  ecology  projects. 

Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 

Dean  of  CBS  to  chair 
NSERC  grant  committee 


Prof.  Robert  Sheath,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Biological  Science, 
will  become  chair  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  (NSERC)  grant 
committee  for  evolution  and  ecol- 
ogy this  July. 

During  his  one-year  term, 
Sheath  — a member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  past  two  years  — 
will  assign  internal  readerships 
and  mini-budgets  to  each  of  the 
14  committee  members  who  re- 
view grant  proposals  from  re- 
searchers across  the  country. 

Sheath  says  he’s  pleased  to  re- 
ceive the  appointment  and  real- 
izes it  will  involve  a lot  of  work 
and  responsibility. 

“I  will,  in  effect,  be  setting  the 
stage  for  grant  consideration  by 
assigning  readings  to  members 
with  specific  areas  of  expertise,” 
he  says.  “It  will  be  a demanding 
but  exciting  position.” 

Sheath  and  his  committee  ex- 
pect to  receive  170  to  180  propos- 
als for  research  grants  and  70  to 
80  for  equipment  grants  in  the 
coming  year  and  will  examine 
each  under  four  basic  criteria  — 
excellence  of  the  proposed  re- 
search, merit  of  the  researcher, 
demonstrated  training  of  highly 
qualified  personnel  and  the  need 
for  funds. 

Although  no  particular  area  of 
research  receives  priority,  the 


Toxicology 

relocates 


The  offices  and  laboratories  of  the 
Centre  for  Toxicology  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Network  of  Toxicology 
Centres,  now  located  at  620 
Gordon  St.,  will  move  to  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Bovey  Building 
March  22.  □ 


team  considers  only  long-term 
program  funding  with  well-de- 
fined goals,  Sheath  says. 

Provost  Iain  Campbell  says  he’s 
delighted  with  Sheath’s  appoint- 
ment. 

‘The  continued  appointments  of 
members  of  CBS  to  NSERC  com- 
mittees attest  yet  again  to 
Guelph’s  distinction  in  biological 
science,”  he  says.  □ 


Students  make  all  the  right  m-o-o-ves 
to  raise  funds  for  hospital  CT  scanner 


When  it  comes  to  fund  raising, 
cows  are  outstanding  in  their  field. 

Two  well-fed  cows  helped 
raised  funds  this  weekend  for  a 
catscan  scanner  at  Guelph  Gen- 
eral Hospital  by  donating  gener- 
ously from  their  digestive  sys- 
tems for  a cow  pie  contest. 

Organized  by  U of  G students 
and  Guelph  General  volunteers 
Mark  Dummitt,  Natalie  Roberts 
and  Kim  Humby,  the  contest  in- 
volved the  cows  letting  fly  their 
pies  as  they  walked  a grid-marked 
field  behind  the  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  Building,  for  which 
corresponding  tickets  had  been 
sold  at  $2  apiece. 

The  event  is  part  of  a three-year 
fund-raising  campaign  by  Guelph 
General  towards  the  purchase  of 
a $ 1 .9-million  CT  scanner,  a diag- 
nostic-imaging device  that  takes 
pictures  of  the  brain  and  body  and 
will  be  the  first  in  Guelph.  It’s 
estimated  that  one  out  of  three 
people  will  need  a CT  scanner  in 
their  lifetime. 

Dummitt,  one  of  140  U of  G 


students  who  volunteer  at  the  hos- 
pital, says  the  event  put  into  prac- 
tice the  old  adage  that  laughter  is 
the  best  medicine. 

“After  volunteering  at  the  hospi- 
tal for  three  years,  I thought  an 
event  like  this  would  be  an  ideal 
way  to  raise  awareness  and  funds, 
but  have  fun,  too,”  he  says. 
“Community  involvement  was 
terrific,  and  spirits  were  high.  The 
event  seems  to  have  captured 
many  people’s  imagination.” 


Three  prizes  were  awarded  — a 
two-week  all-inclusive  trip  to 
Europe  donated  by  Contiki  Tours 
and  Travel  Cuts,  a weekend  for 
two  at  Toronto’s  Delta-Chelsea 
Hotel  (donated  by  the  hotel)  and 
theatre  tickets  donated  by  Ed 
Mirvish,  and  a weekend  for  two 
in  Niagara  Falls  donated  by  Com- 
fort Suites. 

Dummitt  adds  that  the  entire 
community  will  win  when  the 
hospital  obtains  the  CT  scanner.O 


They  shot,  they  scored! 


The  Grey  Gryphons,  U of  G’s  fac- 
ulty and  staff  old-timers’  hockey 
team,  won  the  York  University 
faculty  tournament,  beating  out 
four  other  university-based 
teams. 

Prof.  Rich  Moccia,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  scored  a hat  trick 
in  the  final  game  against  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo. 


Other  teams  in  the  tournament 
were  Brock  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Windsor  and  York  Univer- 
sity. The  Grey  Gryphons  lost  2-1 
to  Brock  in  the  opening  round- 
robin  game,  won  1 -0  in  the  sec- 
ond game  with  York,  won  9-0  in 
the  third  game  with  Windsor  and 
won  7-3  in  the  final  game  with 
Waterloo.  □ 


Winning  poet  is  inspired  by  higher  consciousness 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

If  poetry  is  painting  with  words, 
then  U of  G’s  Jean  Whiting  is  a 
veritable  Van  Gogh. 

Whiting  — a housekeeper  with 
U of  G since  1986  and  a psychic 
reader  all  her  life  — placed  fourth 
in  the  1995  Canadian  National 
Poetry  Contest  for  her  work 
Fate’s  Child. 

She  attributes  her  success  to  a 
higher  level  of  sensitivity.  In- 
spired to  put  pen  to  paper  1 2 years 
ago  during  a time  of  turbulent 
emotional  evolution  that  she  de- 
scribes as  a “psychokinetic  con- 
ception of  spiritual  awareness,” 
Whiting  hopes  Fate ’s  Child  helps 
readers  break  down  their  own 
emotional  and  mental  barriers. 

‘These  works  are  intended  to 
make  people  think  and  soul 
search  and  possibly  become 
aware  of  new,  evolving  emotions, 
but  everyone  will  get  their  own 
knowledge  from  this  collection,” 
she  says.  “In  the  writing,  I myself 
learned  empathy  and  that  people 
need  people  — especially  sensi- 
tive ones.” 

Love,  fear,  conquering  fear, 
hope,  despair  and  coming  to 
terms  with  one’ s own  sensitivities 
are  just  a few  of  the  experiences 


that  may  await  the  reader  of 
Fate's  Child,  says  Whiting.  Cen- 
tred around  what  she  believes  her- 
self to  be  — blessed  by  fate  and 
well-loved  — the  work  and  the 
emotions  she  experienced  when 
writing  the  collection  are  still 
teaching  her  lessons,  she  says. 

She  shares  one  insight  with  her 
readers.  “Everyone  seems  to  be 
seeking  love  from  another  person, 
but  love  is  only  truly  found  within 
oneself.  This  is  called  humanity.” 
Not  currently  writing,  Whiting 
instead  continues  to  help  others 
acquire  their  own  insights  by 
teaching  “ascension”  — the  tap- 
ping into  of  a higher  energy  level 
that  leads  to  new  sensitivities  — 
through  her  psychic  readings. 

The  fourth-place  finish  is  not  the 
first  recognition  she  has  received 
for  her  work.  The  Poetry  Institute 
of  Canada  published  three  of  her 
poems  prior  to  launching  her  into 
the  “winner’s  circle.”  She  admits, 
however,  that  she  is  pleased  with 
this  placement.  “It  is  a feather  in 
my  cap.” 

Copies  of  Fate 's  Child  are  avail- 
able from  Whiting  for  $ 1 0 each  at 
night  Housekeeping  Area  4.  □ 


Prize-winning  poet  Jean  Whiting  hopes  to  share  her  insights  with 
readers  of  her  poetry.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington 
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Computers  help 
health-centre  clients 
‘touch’  environment 


Prof.  Wayne  Gatehouse,  right,  and  systems  engineer  Wray  Hutton  sit  with  "Pad  and  Par,"  the  portable 
computerized  audiometric  system  they  designed  for  hearing  tests. 

Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 

Study  questions  hearing  test  standards 


A U of  G study  is  casting  doubt  on 
some  of  the  standard  practices 
used  in  hearing  tests. 

The  study  by  psychology  pro- 
fessor Wayne  Gatehouse  and  for- 
mer student  Wilma  Veenhof 
questions  both  the  necessity  of 
conducting  hearing  tests  in 
soundproof  booths  and  the  sup- 
posed superiority  of  insert  ear- 
phones. 

According  to  legislated  stand- 
ards, audiometric  tests  — to  be 
valid  and  reliable  — should  be 
done  in  soundproof  booths,  says 
Gatehouse.  And  in  the  United 
States,  recent  legislative  changes 
suggest  that  “better”  test  results 
are  obtained  by  using  earphones 
that  fit  directly  into  the  ear  canal 
rather  than  conventional  external 
earphones. 

But  Gatehouse  has  found  that 
“as  long  as  a test  area  is  relatively 
quiet,  valid  and  reliable  hearing 
testing  can  be  achieved  equally 
with  either  earphone  type,  even 
for  test  takers  who  have  some 
demonstrated  hearing  loss.” 

He  and  Veenhof  reached  their 
conclusions  after  testing  18  sub- 


jects between  the  ages  of  21  and 
67  with  varying  degrees  of  hear- 
ing acuity.  The  subjects  were  all 
tested  six  times  in  counterbal- 
anced order  so  that  their  hearing 
was  assessed  with  either  external 
earphones  or  inserts  (small 
transducers  that  fit  directly  into 
the  ear  canal)  and  in  each  of  three 
enclosures  — an  approved  booth 
where  ambients  were  less  than  30 
decibels,  a sound-treated  area 
(less  than  35  decibels)  and  an  of- 
fice area  (greater  than  50  deci- 
bels). 

Hearing  thresholds  proved  to  be 
equally  accurate  in  all  test  envi- 
ronments, says  Gatehouse,  and 
external  earphones  were  just  as 
accurate  as  inserts  or,  for  some 
test  frequencies,  better.  The  only 
exception  was  that  at  the  highest 
test  frequencies,  inserts  were 
marginally  better  in  the  “noisiest” 
venue. 

Gatehouse’s  finding  that  sound- 
proofing is  not  necessary  and  that 
insert  earphones  offer  few  advan- 
tages means  that  valid,  reliable 
hearing  tests  could  be  done  more 
simply  and  at  less  cost  than  at 


present.  This  is  significant  be- 
cause hearing  tests  have  become 
increasingly  common  over  the 
past  30  years.  Although  originally 
used  primarily  for  clinical  pur- 
poses, testing  has  expanded  to 
play  important  roles  in  safety  and 
the  prevention  of  hearing  loss.  It’s 
now  done  routinely  in  military, 
industrial  and  educational  set- 
tings, as  well  as  in  such  areas  as 
pilot  testing. 

Gatehouse  presented  these  re- 
search findings  at  the  1 5th  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Acoustics 
in  Trondheim,  Norway,  a gather- 
ing that  occurs  every  three  years 
with  scientists  whose  expertise 
spans  a wide  area  of  acoustics. 

This  research  was  conducted  us- 
ing a computerized  audiometric 
system  developed  and  marketed 
by  Hear-Well  Technologies  Inc., 
a business  owned  by  Gatehouse 
and  Wray  Hutton  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology.  Gatehouse 
says  their  hearing-testing  system 
is  one  of  the  world’s  smallest, 
most  portable  and  most  compre- 
hensive, and  it  runs  without  an 
operator.  □ 


by  Jenny  Tye 

Office  of  Research 

With  a new  touch-screen 
computer  survey  system, 
U of  G researchers  hope  to  em- 
power the  clients  of  the  Home- 
wood  Health  Centre  to  affect  the 
world  around  them. 

Master’s  student  Steve  Barnhart 
and  Prof.  Nate  Perkins,  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  have  de- 
signed and  implemented  a com- 
puterized landscape  survey  sys- 
tem for  Homewood.  This  design, 
representing  18  months’  work,  is 
an  interactive  program  that  allows 
Homewood  clients  to  influence 
future  landscape  planning  deci- 
sions at  the  facility. 

Barnhart  says  the  system  may 
ultimately  have  positive  effects 
on  patients’  mental  health. 

“Many  studies  have  found  that 
exposure  to  natural  settings  can 
help  reduce  anxiety  levels  and 
promote  a quicker  recovery,”  he 
says.  “We’re  giving  the  clients 
the  opportunity  to  influence  their 
own  healing.” 

Homewood,  a “client-centred” 
facility,  is  112  years  old.  It  is 
known  for  its  dedication  to  pro- 
viding quality  heath  care  and  is 
situated  in  Guelph  on  more  than 
55  acres  of  picturesque  lawns  and 
wooded  areas.  U of  G landscape 
architects  were  recruited  to  maxi- 
mize the  utility  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  Homewood 
through  the  input  of  those  who 
best  know  where  improvement  is 
needed  — the  clients. 

With  the  design  expertise  of 
Barnhart  and  Perkins,  a user- 
friendly  computer  survey  requir- 
ing no  typing  was  designed. 

The  survey  asks  practical  ques- 
tions about  each  individual’s  in- 
teractions with  his  or  her  environ- 
ment.  Each  screen  displays 
questions  such  as:  “Where  do  you 
prefer  to  sit  to  view  the  scenery?” 
and  “Where  do  you  and  your 
friends  enjoy  walking?”  Accord- 


ing to  clients’  preferences,  they 
can  answer  by  touching  one  of 
several  on-screen  photographs  of 
Homewood  scenery. 

The  computers  were  left  for  two 
weeks  in  the  client  lounges  in 
Homewood  to  enable  convenient, 
easy  participation.  Now,  Barnhart 
is  looking  for  trends  and  patterns 
in  the  information  so  he  can  make 
recommendations  about  what  the 
clients  really  need  in  terms  of  out- 
door health  rehabilitation. 

The  researchers  say  this  project 
could  be  the  first  of  many  com- 
puterized tools  for  use  in  various 
components  of  health  care  such  as 
nutrition  or  even  patient  evalu- 
ation, especially  in  cases  where 
communication  between  the  cli- 
ent and  health-care  workers  is  dif- 
ficult. 

The  researchers  also  say  there 
are  potential  applications  of  this 
technology  to  other  industries 
such  as  marketing,  teaching  and 
design.  They  say  user-friendly, 
unobtrusive  touch-screen  surveys 
could  be  invaluable  in  increasing 
survey  response  rates  because 
they’re  convenient  to  complete 
and  the  images  on  the  screen  are 
colorful  and  appealing. 

Not  only  will  computerized 
touch-screen  surveys  reduce  the 
time  involved  in  information 
gathering,  but  more  important, 
they  will  also  reduce  many  hours 
spent  in  information  analysis.  A 
researcher  need  not  be  present 
during  completion  of  the  survey, 
and  any  input  into  the  computers 
is  immediately  compiled  and 
stored  in  a database,  ready  for 
analysis. 

“Further  implications  for  touch- 
screen surveys  are  vast,  espe- 
cially with  the  increasing  societal 
demand  for  friendlier  technolo- 
gies,” says  Barnhart. 

This  research  was  sponsored  by 
Homewood  Heath  Centre  Inc.  □ 


AWARDS 


Prof.  Mark  Sears,  Environmental  Biology, 
received  $27,200  from  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Canada  for  his  work  on  the  Colo- 
rado potato  beetle. 

Prof.  Alan  Sullivan,  Horticultural  Sci- 
ence, was  awarded  $48,500  by  the  Ontario 
Berry  Growers  Association  for  “Breeding 
and  Management  of  Strawberry  and  Rasp- 
berry for  Ontario.” 

Environment  Canada  awarded  Prof. 
David  Swayne,  Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  $13,000  for  “Integrated  Mod- 
elling of  General  Non-Point  Source  Pollu- 
tion" and  $14,000  for  “World  Wide  Web 
Access  to  the  RAISON  System.” 
Boehringer  Ingelheim  has  provided  Prof. 
Glenn  Pettifer,  Clinical  Studies,  with 
$1,946  for  an  “Evaluation  of  Romifidine 
and  Romifidine/Lidocaine  for  Epidural 
Analgesis  in  the  Horse.” 

Prof.  George  Thurtell,  Land  Resource 
Science,  received  $15,000  from  Environ- 
ment Canada  and  NSERC  to  study  “Diffu- 
sion Processes  and  Greenhouse  Gas  Emis- 
sions.” 

The  Medical  Research  Council  of  Canada 
has  provided  $76,718  over  three  years  to 
Prof.  Laura  Nagy,  Nutritional  Sciences,  to 
study  “cAmp  Signal  Transduction  in  Pro- 
tein-Energy Malnutrition"  and  $128,828  to 


Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  for  “Regulation  of  Gene  Ex- 
pression by  Mammalian  Tumor  Virus 
Gene  Products.”  Wildeman  also  received 
$45,000  over  two  years  from  the  NSERC 
scholarship  program  and  Protetin  Spe- 
cialites  Ltd.  for  the  project  “Expressing 
Several  Genes  in  Micro-organisms  — 
Phase  3.” 

Prof.  Joseph  Lam,  Microbiology,  re- 
ceived $56,780  over  two  years  from  the 
Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  for 
the  postdoctoral  fellowship  of  Debbie 
Charter. 

The  Ontario  Cattlemen’s  Association 
provided  $9,000  to  Prof.  Pat  Shewen,  Vet- 
erinary Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
and  Doug  Hodgins  for  a “Preliminary  In- 
vestigation of  Conjugated  Pasteurella 
haemolytica  Vaccine  for  Neonatal  Calves" 
and  $4,500  to  Prof.  Gordon  Kirby, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  for  a project  entitled 
“Molecular  Biomarkers  of  Environmental 
Stress  as  Preclinical  Indicators  of  Cattle 
Health.” 

Prof.  Dana  Allen,  Clinical  Studies,  re- 
ceived $1,537  from  Canadian  Medical 
Laboratories  Limited  for  a “Pilot  Study  of 
Long-Term  Indwelling  Jugular  Vein 
Catheterization  in  Rats.” 


The  Ministry  of  Environment  and  Energy 
made  the  following  awards  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology: 

■ $12,300  to  Prof.  George  Barron  to 
study  “Novel  Methods  for  Identification, 
Isolation  and  Evaluation  of  Biological 
Pesticides”; 

■ $13,300  to  Prof.  Jack  Trevors  for  “De- 
tection of  Cryposporidium  paryum  in 
Water  Samples"; 

■ $5,800  to  Prof.  Cynthia  Scott-Dupree 
for  “Behavioral  Analyses  of  Volatile  Sex 
Pheremone  Components  Released  by 
the  Male  Greater  Wax  Moth”;  and 

■ $ 1 4,367  to  Prof.  Gerald  Stephenson  for 
his  work  on  “Pesticide  Persistence  in 
Composted  Turfgrass  Clippings.” 

Prof.  Roy  Danzmann,  Zoology,  received 
$5,400  from  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources to  study  “Genetic  Diversity  of 
Naturalized  Migratory  Rainbow  Trout 
Populations  in  Southern  Georgian  Bay 
(Lake  Huron)  Tributaries.” 

The  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  awarded  Prof.  Serge 
Desmarais,  Psychology,  with  $6,246  for 
his  project  “Getting  What  We  Deserve:  A 
Cross-National  Analysis  of  Factors  Con- 
tributing to  Gender  Differences  in  Per- 
ceived Income  Entitlement." 


In  the  School  of  Engineering,  Bell  Can- 
ada awarded  $69,000  to  Profs.  Richard 
Zytner  and  Warren  Stiver  for  “Remedia- 
tion of  Diesel  Fuel  Contaminated  Soil”  and 
$80,000  to  Prof.  Grant  Edwards  for  “In 
Situ  Measurement  of  Hydrocarbon  Fluxes 
During  Fuel-Contaminated  Soil  Remedia- 
tion.” Edwards  also  received  $35,000  over 
two  years  from  Bell  and  NSERC’ s industry 
scholarship  program  for  this  project. 

Health  Canada  awarded  Prof.  John 
Fryxell,  Zoology,  $15,000  for  “Studying 
Hantovirus  Secoprevalence  in  Deer  Mice.” 
Prof.  Pieter  Groenevelt,  Land  Resource 
Science,  received  $13,300  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Environment  and  Energy  for  an  “In- 
vestigation of  the  Chemical  and  Physical 
Characteristics  of  Processed  Automotive 
Tires.” 

Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  VMI,  received 
$4,500  from  NSERC  and  CEDA  to  support 
research  by  J.O.  Adekeye  on  “Charac- 
teristics of  Staphylococcus  aureus  and 
Other  Coagulase-Positive  Staphylococci 
Isolated  from  Red  Sokoto  Goat  Mastitis.” 
Prof.  Yukio  Kakuda,  Food  Science  re- 
ceived $31,000  from  NSERC  for  “T^h- 
nology  Development  for  the  Commercial 
Isolation  and  Purification  of  Yeast  b-galac- 
tosidase.”  □ 
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Landscaping  helps  control  microclimate 


Stories  and  photos  by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

Working  with  nature  to  create  climatically  pleasant 
spaces  for  human  activities  is  the  focus  of  a new  book 
by  two  U of  G professors. 

Prof.  Robert  Brown,  Landscape  Architecture,  and 
Terry  Gillespie,  Land  Resource  Science,  have  pub- 
lished a text  called  Microclimatic  Landscape  De- 
sign. Aimed  at  professional  landscape  architects  and 
the  general  public,  the  book  examines  the  ways 
landscape  design  can  affect  microclimate  — which 
is  defined  as  the  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation,  wind, 
air  temperature,  humidity  and  precipitation  in  a small 
outdoor  space. 

Gillespie  says  that  although  the  concepts  of  energy 
budgeting  by  manipulating  the  environment  have 
been  used  for  years  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  it’s 
the  first  time  they’ve  been  rigorously  applied  to 
landscape  architecture. 

“We  hope  to  give  people  a new  paradigm  on  which 
to  do  their  designing,”  he  says.  “It  is  a holistic  view 
geared  towards  enhancing  the  length  of  time  an 
outdoor  space  can  be  comfortably  used.” 

The  sunshine  and  wind  on  a property  are  the  most 
powerful  elements  that  can  be  manipulated  by  indi- 
vidual homeowners  to  optimize  comfort,  says 
Gillespie.  He  and  Brown  encourage  people  to  think 
in  terms  of  overall  energy  balance  and  efficiency 
instead  of  individual  elements  (such  as  the  amount 
of  wind).  They  also  examine  common  misconcep- 


tions — like  the  belief  that  air  is  cooler  in  the  shade 
of  a tree  on  a sunny  summer  day,  when  it  is  actually 
the  reduction  in  solar  radiation  that  heightens  one’s 
comfort  level. 

Brown  offers  a few  hints  to  homeowners  on  how 
to  best  create  comfortable  outdoor  and  indoor 
spaces. 

“For  a family  at  work  or  school  all  day  who  wants 
to  be  able  to  sit  outside  in  the  evenings,  they  might 
consider  using  very  dark  materials  such  as  asphalt 
and  dark  bricks  on  the  walls  and  the  ground,  which 
will,  after  a day  of  heating  in  the  sun,  emit  long-wave 
radiation  that  will  warm  anyone  in  the  space  during 
the  evening.  And  for  those  at  home  during  the  day, 
having  an  overhanging  roof  facing  south  will  allow 
sun  to  shine  into  an  area  during  the  underheated 
periods,  but  provide  shade  during  overheated  peri- 
ods. The  planting  of  deciduous  trees  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  house  will  block  the  low-angle 
morning  and  evening  sun  in  summer  while  allowing 
much  solar  radiation  through  the  leafless  branches  in 
winter.” 

Brown  is  now  using  the  text  in  some  of  his  courses. 
It  has  also  been  made  available  at  several  landscape 
architecture  conferences  and  has  been  well  received, 
says  Gillespie.  Work  has  begun  on  a sequel  that  will 
use  examples  to  illustrate  how  the  principles  in  the 
first  book  can  be  applied  to  a variety  of  climates  and 
cultural  situations. 

Microclimatic  Landscape  Design  is  available  at  the 
University  Bookstore.  □ 


Economics  text  fills  niche  for  students 


In  his  new  book,  Prof.  Victor  Matthews  critically  edits  literary  fragments 
of  work  by  Greek  epic  poet  Antimachus. 

Scholar  takes  new  look 
at  works  of  Greek  poet 


Putting  their  heads  together  to  write  the  newly  released  book  Mathemat- 
ics for  Economics  are  economics  professors,  from  left,  Chris  McKenna, 
Michael  Hoy  and  John  Livernois.  Profs.  Ray  Rees  and  Thanasis 
Stengos  also  contributed  to  the  text.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington 


The  literary  fragments  of  a Greek 
epic  and  elegiac  poet  known  for 
his  great  learning  but  notorious  for 
verbosity  have  been  critically  ed- 
ited for  the  first  time  in  60  years 
by  Prof.  Victor  Matthews,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

In  his  book  Antimachus  of  Colo- 
phon, Matthews  examines  and 
elucidates  textually  and  contextu- 
ally more  than  200  fragments  of 
the  work  of  Antimachus,  who 
wrote  circa  400  B.C.  A new  edi- 
tion was  necessary  to  incorporate 
more  recently  discovered  frag- 
ments of  the  poet’s  works. 

The  fragments  — surviving  in 
the  form  of  actual  papyri,  quota- 
tions by  later  writers  and  indirect 
references  in  both  Greek  and  Ro- 
man sources  — are  historically 
important,  says  Matthews. 

“The  work  of  Antimachus  rep- 
resents the  transition  from  the  ar- 
chaic and  classical  age  of  the  epic 
and  anticipates  the  poetic  practice 
of  the  Hellenistic  age.  His  reputa- 
tion as  an  epic  poet  was  very  high. 
In  fact,  he  is  known  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  editors  of  Homer’s 
work.  A number  of  Antimachus’s 
Homeric  readings  survive  in  the 
ancient  Homeric  commentaries, 
while  others  can  be  deduced  from 
Antimachus’s  own  poetic  usage.” 


Reconstructing  the  poet’s  work 
from  fragments  has  required 
some  literary  detective  work,  says 
Matthews,  who  had  to  draw  on  his 
knowledge  of  mythology  to  think 
of  likely  places  where 
Antimachus  would  have  used  a 
particular  piece. 

The  poet’s  most  well-known 
works  include  an  epic  about  The- 
bes called  Thebaid  and  an  elegiac 
poem  called  The  Lyde,  a subjec- 
tive love  elegy  said  to  have  been 
composed  to  assuage  the  poet’s 
grief  on  the  death  of  his  mistress. 
In  the  latter,  he  treats  unhappy 
love  affairs  from  Greek  mythol- 
ogy in  episodic  fashion. 

Matthews,  a faculty  member 
since  1965,  was  the  first  instruc- 
tor of  Greek  and  Latin  language 
and  literature  on  campus  and  is 
author  of  an  earlier  book  on  Greek 
epic  as  well  as  some  30  articles  on 
Greek  literature  and  ancient  ath- 
letics. 

Antimachus  of  Colophon  is  a 
scholarly  text  geared  to  those 
highly  specialized  in  literature 
from  ancient  Greece.  Published 
by  E.J.  Brillof  Leiden  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, it  can  be  ordered  from  the 
University  Bookstore.  □ 


Two  heads  are  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  better  than  one,  but 
faculty  in  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics have  taken  this  concept  to 
new  heights. 

Five  heads  got  together — Profs. 
Michael  Hoy,  John  Livernois, 
Chris  McKenna,  Ray  Rees  and 
Thanasis  Stengos  — to  write  the 
recently  released  textbook 
Mathematics  for  Economics. 

Designed  to  replace  its  outdated 
predecessor  and  increase  the  ac- 
cessibility of  economic  models, 
the  text  is  being  used  at  U of  G by 
second-year  students  in  the 
course  “Introductory  Mathemati- 
cal Economics”  and  by  graduate 
students  for  reference  purposes. 

The  result  of  four  years  of  amal- 
gamated ideas,  market  research 
and  feedback  from  economic  ex- 
perts nationwide,  the  text  will  be 
marketed  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  worldwide,  says 
Hoy. 

“ Mathematics  for  Economics 
was  designed  as  a high-volume 
commodity  because  it  forms  the 
basis  of  all  further  study  within 
economics,”  says  Hoy.  “It’s  im- 
portant for  students  to  know  how 
to  build  and  use  economic  models 
that  can  be  applied  to  real  prob- 
lems, and  the  text  encourages  this 
through  prolific  use  of  economic 
applications.” 

Increased  accessibility  is  an- 
other means  by  which  the  authors 
try  to  get  concepts  across  to  their 
readers. 

A user-friendly  format  — in- 
cluding highlights,  diagrams  and 
large  print  — makes  their  book 
unique  among  mathematical  eco- 


nomic texts,  says  Livernois.  He 
believes  this  adds  up  to  a text  with 
great  potential. 

“Students  using  Mathematics 
for  Economics  will  know  how  to 
use  the  tools  they  are  given  in  the 
context  of  problems,"  he  says. 


“and  this  is  a practical  knowledge 
that  will  well  equip  them  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  upper-year  eco- 
nomics.” 

A student  solutions  manual  to 
accompany  the  text  is  in  pro- 
gress.tj 
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NOTICES 


Anti-Racism  Week 

The  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Of- 
fice and  the  Central  Student  Asso- 
ciation Human  Rights  Office 
present  a talk  by  poet  and  anti-op- 
pression activist  Chet  Singh 
March  21  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  1 15 
of  the  MacKinnon  Building. 
Singh  will  speak  on  “Equity  Im- 
plications in  Higher  Education.” 

A dramatic  turn 

Local  theatre  troupe  Forthwall 
Productions  presents  Death  and 
the  Maiden  at  the  Inner  Stage 
April  25  to  27  and  May  1 to  4.  All 
shows  start  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  can 
be  reserved  in  advance  at  Pond’s 
Camera  in  Guelph  and  through  the 
Elora  Festival  Box  Office  at  846- 
0331. 

Kidney  Foundation  drive 

Volunteers  for  the  Waterloo-Wel- 
lington  chapter  of  the  Kidney 
Foundation  are  knocking  on  doors 
this  month.  Funds  raised  support 
research,  promote  organ-donor 
awareness,  benefit  support  pro- 
grams, send  children  and  families 
to  camp  and  provide  educational 
material. 

Recycle  phone  books 
With  the  arrival  of  new  Bell  Can- 
ada phone  books  this  month, 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  encouraged  to  recycle 
their  old  books  by  collecting  and 
leaving  them  at  the  back  door  or 
loading  dock  of  their  building  by 
March  22.  They  will  be  picked  up 
for  recycling. 

Youth  orchestras  perform 

Ireland’s  Dublin  Youth  Orchestra 
and  the  Guelph  Youth  Orchestra 
present  a concert  April  3 at  7:30 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Pro- 


JO 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  March 
15,  the  following  opportunities 
were  available  to  on-campus  em- 
ployees only: 

Assistant  Internal  Audit  Man- 
ager, Office  of  the  Internal  Audi- 
tor. Salary:  $35,200  minimum, 
$41,360  normal  hiring  limit, 
$44,000  midpoint.  Removal  date: 
March  20. 

Secretary  to  Associate  Vice- 
President  (Academic),  Office  of 
the  Provost  and  Vice-President 
(Academic).  Salary:  $19.63  job 


ceeds  will  go  to  the  Children's 
Wish  Fund.  Tickets  are  available 
at  the  Carden  Street  Music  Shop, 
the  Stone  Store  and  at  the  door. 
Cost  is  $8  adult,  $5  students  and 
seniors,  $25  family. 

On  Canada’s  future 

The  George  Morris  Centre  pre- 
sents the  1996  Ken  Murray  Lec- 
ture May  2 at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Waterloo  Inn  in  Waterloo.  Guest 
speaker  Lloyd  Atkinson  discusses 
“Canada:  The  Glass  Half  Full  and 
Getting  Fuller."  A reception  will 
follow.  Admission  is  $50  general, 
$35  for  members  of  the  centre.  For 
tickets,  call  Lynn  Punnett  at  767- 
5012  by  April  29. 

Scholarship  fund 

A scholarship  fund  has  been  es- 
tablished through  Canada  Trust  in 
Fergus  in  memory  of  Martin 
Agnew,  son  of  Marg  Agnew  in 
Human  Resources.  He  was  killed 
in  a car  accident  Feb.  29.  For  more 
information,  call  Mary  Magyar  at 
Ext.  3426. 

Saying  thanks 

In  appreciation  for  the  success  of 
Black  History  Celebrations,  U of 
G’s  Methodists  Club  and  the 
Guelph  BME  Church  will  thank 
supporters  and  friends — and  wel- 
come new  members  — at  a pot- 
luck  dinner  and  meeting  March 
23.  For  details,  call  763-7137. 

Volunteer  week  kickoff 

The  Bimbaum  Committee  and  the 
Network  for  Volunteer  Adminis- 
trators (Guelph-Wellington)  will 
host  a kickoff  to  National  Volun- 
teer Week  at  a session  led  by 
Eleanor  Wood  called  “Bloom 
Where  You’re  Planted”  April  20 


BS 

rate  (level  5),  $23.55  maximum. 
Removal  date:  March  20. 
Transcript  Clerk,  Office  of  the 
Registrar,  temporary  position 
from  April  1 1 to  Oct.  18/96.  Sal- 
ary: $1 1.90  to  $13.28  an  hour.  Re- 
moval date:  March  22. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  836-4900.  □ 


ENHANCE  YOUR 
RETIREMENT  PACKAGE! 


Have  you  considered  all 
your  retirement  options? 
Call  us  for  a confidential 
and  personalized 
I financial  review. 

Denis  Financial  Services 

Robert  and  Mariette  Denis  ♦ 821-8246 


from  9 to  11:30  a.m.  in  Room 
1 714  of  the  OVC  Learning  Centre. 
Cost  is  $20  before  April  5,  $30 
after.  For  more  information  or  to 
register,  call  Volunteer  Services  at 
821-0571. 

Celebrate  the  arts 

Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives  will  host  a three-day  fes- 
tival of  the  visual,  spoken  and  mu- 
sical arts  May  24  to  26.  Artist  Ken 
Danby,  actor/writer  Chris 
Wiggins  and  guitarist  William 
Beauvais  are  among  the  scheduled 
guests.  Tickets  are  $10  per  con- 


cert, $8  for  students  and  seniors, 
and  $35  for  a weekend  pass.  They 
are  available  from  the  museum  at 
846-0916  and  the  Elora  Festival 
office  at  846-5517. 

Grant  competition 

The  second  round  of  grant  compe- 
titions for  U of  G’s  Environmental 
Capacity  Enhancement  Project 
(ECEP)  has  been  announced. 
Grants  of  $20,000  for  students  and 
$10,000  for  faculty  are  available. 
The  deadline  for  applications  is 
April  15.  Updated  guidelines  and 


forms  are  available  from  the 
ECEP  Office  in  Room  016  of 
Johnston  Hall. 

Let  the  sun  shine 

The  Elora  Community  Theatre 
presents  Neil  Simon’s  The  Sun- 
shine Boys  April  26  to  28  and  May 
3, 4,  5,  9,  10  and  1 1 at  the  Theatre 
on  the  Grand  in  Fergus.  All  per- 
formances start  at  8 p.m.  except 
for  Sunday  matinees,  which  begin 
at  2 p.m.  Tickets  are  $10  and  are 
available  at  the  theatre  and  Pond’s 
Camera  Shop.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  RENT  FOR  SALE  WANTED 


Three-bedroom  cottage  on  Mill 
Lake,  Parry  Sound,  seasonal  or 
monthly  only,  available  April  1, 
905-822-9015. 

Fully  furnished  three-  or  four- 
bedroom  home,  hardwood  floors, 
fireplaces,  two  sunrooms,  deck, 
porch,  large  partly  fenced  yard, 
laundry,  parking,  near  Elora 
Gorge  and  swimming  quarry, 
available  April  to  July  1 996,  $700 
a month  inclusive,  787-0609. 

Four-bedroom  furnished  home, 
Chartwell  Crescent,  two-car 
parking,  hardwood  floors,  large 
living  room  and  dining  room, 
backyard  with  deck,  close  to  bus 
stop,  possible  fall  option,  837- 
4904. 

Four  bedrooms  in  five-bedroom 
split-level  home,  hardwood 
floors,  two  living  rooms,  two 
baths,  fireplace,  rec  room  with 
pool  table,  eat-in  kitchen,  park- 
ing, laundry,  close  to  bus  route 
and  amenities,  Marcus,  836-9566 
or  e-mail  mlepkows@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  room  in  family  home, 
shared  bathroom,  laundry,  park- 
ing, on  bus  route,  $400  a month 
with  meals,  $300  a month  for 
room  only,  non-smoker,  no  pets, 
available  now,  Rick,  Ext.  3108  or 
824-5173. 


FOR  SALE 


Maytag  dishwasher,  full-size, 
portable,  almond;  compact  com- 
puter stand,  slide  out  keyboard 
and  printer  shelf;  Weed  Eater, 
like  new;  rocking  chair,  822-3265 
nights  and  weekends. 

Full-length  mink  coat,  size  10/12, 
appraisal  available,  821-3812. 

Child’ s Peg  Perego  electric  ride- 
on  vehicle,  brand  new,  best  offer, 
822-3729. 

Dark  pine  hutch  with  large  mir- 
ror, from  triple  dresser,  82 1 -5502. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  mobile 
home  in  Dunedin,  Florida,  on  a 
55+  resident-owned  park,  821  - 
3397  after  5 p.m. 

Four-bedroom  2 1 /2-storey  ex- 
ecutive home  in  old  University 
area,  landscaped  gardens,  main- 
floor  family  room,  Beckerman 
kitchen,  ensuite  with  Jacuzzi,  two 
fireplaces,  hardwood  floors,  sun- 
room,  824-7392. 

Three-bedroom  brick  bungalow, 
walk  to  schools,  downtown  and 
campus,  oak  floors,  high-effi- 
ciency  gas,  767-9872. 

Bungalow  with  six  bedrooms, 
two  kitchens,  two  baths,  living 
room  with  fireplace,  fenced  yard, 
carport,  10-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, ideal  investment  opportunity 
for  student  entrepreneur,  Kim 
836-0737. 


House  to  share  or  room  for  rent  in 
country  home  for  September 
1996,  must  have  access  to  a stall, 
836-6172. 

Non-smoking  professional  cou- 
ple seek  one-  or  two-bedroom 
apartment  in  private  home,  must 
be  within  walking  distance  of 
campus,  821-1795. 

Housemate  to  share  luxury  home 
with  one  other  person,  country 
setting,  20-minute  drive  to  cam- 
pus, available  from  April  1,  $300 
a month  inclusive,  Ext.  3990. 


AVAILABLE 


Reliable  cleaning  lady,  bonded 
with  references,  reasonable  rates 
821-3812. 

Housesitter  to  live  in  and  care  for 
your  home  while  you  are  away, 
second-year  DVM  student,  quiet 
non-smoker,  available  for  sum- 
mer and/or  fall  and  winter  ’97 
semesters,  Robert,  837-1698. 

Word  processing,  quick  and  rea- 
sonable, 821-5502. 

Pet  sitting  by  veterinarian,  pet 
nursing  care  if  required,  security- 
cleared  individual,  Janis,  766- 
0634. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home 
while  you  travel,  references, 
Cobi,  Ext.  6010  or  836-8086. 


1992  Dodge  Colt,  five-speed 
hatchback,  low  mileage,  still  un- 
der warranty,  AM/FM  cassette. 
Heather,  767-231  1 or  e-mail 
hprentic@uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Large  interoffice  envelopes,  Uni- 
versity Communications,  Level 
4,  University  Centre. 


OLD  FASHIONED  HOME  CLEANING! 


1-800-663-9990 


WORRY  FREE  VACATIONS 


HQUSESITTERS 


HOUSESITTING.  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


When  You're  not  awayL\ 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
X^OId-Fashioned  Cleaning y/ 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  retirees  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Items  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre  or  fax  to  824- 
7962.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  6581. 


SVVUVVU  XlUmK  A 
London,  England  JL 

Convenient  ■== 

spring  & summer 
accommodation  Tniuli 

In  University  of  IIiiIbsI 

Guelph's  nmvntt1 

LONDON  HOUSE  SMBSlli 

-Apartments  or  Rooms 

- Minimum  3 nights 

-Weekly  and  monthly  rates 

- $4&person/nlght 

- Newly  renovated 

- Smoke-free  environment 
- Businessrtourist  travel 


/c4At  on  Off  Campus  Housing 
(519)  824-4120,  Ext  3357  or  Fax  (519)767-1670 
EMAIL:  ocho@uoguoiph.ca 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  March  21 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Gloria  Arcuri  considers 
‘The  Pathogenesis  of  Pneumonia 
Virus  of  Mice  in  the  Wistar  Rat” 
at  11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

Canadian  Studies  Lecture  - 
Consultant  and  community  activ- 
ist Tom  Kleinbeemink  discusses 
‘The  Corporatization  of  Culture” 
at  noon  in  MacKinnon  226.  Cost 
is  $15.  Register  at  Ext.  3064. 

Concert  - The  Royal  City  Saxo- 
phone Quartet  performs  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

OVC  Seminar  Series 
Winegard  visiting  professor 
David  Eckersall  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow  Veterinary  School 
discusses  “Acute-Phase  Proteins 
in  Animals:  Clinical  Biochemis- 
try to  Clinical  Significance”  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  OVC  1713. 

Workshop  - The  Counselling 
Unit  hosts  a session  on  “Wellness 
and  You”  at  5 p.m.  in  UC  334. 

Cultural  Studies  Seminar  - 

Winegard  visiting  professor 
Maureen  McNeil  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Birmingham  speaks  on 
“Women’s  Bodies:  Issues  of  Re- 
production, Gender  and  Develop- 
ment” at  7 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
304. 

Anti-Racism  Week  - Poet  Chet 
Singh  explores  “Equity  Implica- 
tions in  Higher  Education”  at  7 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  1 15. 

Art  Lecture  - Michelle  Jacques 
of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  dis- 
cusses “Group  of  Seven:  Art  for  a 
Nation”  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre. 

FRIDAY,  March  22 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Susan  Carlson  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  offers  “Evidence 
That  Docosahexaenoic  Acid  is  a 
Conditionally  Essential  Nutrient 
for  Neuro-Development  of  Pre- 
Term  Infants”  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  141. 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Clinical 
Pathology  and  Biomolecular  Sci- 
ences in  the  Veterinary  Curricu- 
lum in  Glasgow”  is  the  topic  of 
David  Eckersall  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Pa- 
thology 2152. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Orchestra 
and  Concert  Winds  conducted  by 
Hemy  Janzen  and  John  Goddard 
perform  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memo- 
rial Hall.  Admission  is  $7. 

SATURDAY,  March  23 

Scottish  Studies  Colloquium  - 

“Scots  and  the  Aboriginal  Peo- 
ples” is  the  theme  of  talks  from 
9: 15  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 117.  A reception  follows  at 
the  University  Club.  The  collo- 
quium continues  Sunday  from  9 
a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 

MONDAY,  March  25 

Recital  - Student  soloists  perform 
at  12:05  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 

Pathology  Seminar  - David 
Eckersall  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  Veterinary  School  dis- 
cusses “Endotoxin  and  Endo- 
genous Mediators  of  the 
Non-Specific  Host  Defence  Sys- 
tem in  Cattle”  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 


Ryan  Seeley,  left,  and  Kyle  Mackie  perform  in  George  F Walker’s 
Escape  from  Happiness  March  25  to  30  on  the  Inner  Stage. 

Cultural  Studies  Lecture  - 


Drama  - George  F.  Walker’s  Es- 
cape from  Happiness  runs  eve- 
nings at  8 p.m.  at  the  Inner  Stage 
until  March  30.  Tickets  are  $6 
Monday  to  Wednesday,  $8 
Thursday  to  Saturday,  at  the  UC 
box  office  or  the  door. 

TUESDAY,  March  26 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Seminar  - “Numerical  Liapunov- 
Schmidt  Methods  for  Operator 
Equations  and  Hybrid  Tools”  is 
the  topic  of  mathematician  Klaus 
Boehmer  of  Philipps  University 
in  Germany  at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  313. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - M.Sc.  student  Derek 
Haley  discusses  “Sucking  Behav- 
ior of  Calves:  Effects  of  Milk 
Flow”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science/Nutrition  141. 

Food  Science  Seminar  - “Milk 
Proteins  and  Particles  Made  from 
Them:  Challenges  and  Opportu- 
nities” is  the  focus  of  Prof. 
Douglas  Dalgleish  at  noon  in 
Axelrod  1 1 7. 

Pathology  Seminar  - ‘The  Po- 
tential for  Improving  Meat  In- 
spection by  Automated  Assays 
for  Acute-Phase  Proteins:  Pro- 
gress in  Europe  on  Application  to 
Pig  Production”  is  the  topic  of 
David  Eckersall  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  OVC 
1713. 

Canadian  Studies  Lecture  - 
Linda  Hunter,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, examines  “The  Por- 
trayal of  Gender  in  Advertising 
Images”  at  1:30  p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 226.  Cost  is  $15.  Register  at 
Ext.  3064. 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Seminar  - “Some  Statistical 
Problems  Arising  in  the  Study  of 
Product  Field  Reliability”  is  the 
topic  of  University  of  Waterloo 
statistician  J.F.  Lawless  at  3:10 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  202. 

Physics  Colloquium  - M.V.N. 
Murthy  of  India’s  Institute  of 
Mathematical  Sciences  and 
McMaster  University  considers 
“Fractional  Statistics  from  a Gen- 
eralized Pauli  Principle”  at  4 p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  1 13. 

WEDNESDAY,  March  27 

Scottish  Studies  Seminar  - 
“Scotland  and  Ulster:  Political 
and  Cultural  Interactions  in  Mod- 
em Times”  is  the  topic  of  Graham 
Walker  of  Belfast’s  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity noon  in  MacKinnon  313. 


“Speaking  on  Behalf  of  Animals: 
Anti-Vivisection  and  Victorian 
Women”  is  the  topic  of  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta  English  professor 
Susan  Hamilton  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
OVC  1714. 

THURSDAY,  March  28 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Oliver  Trochta  considers 
“Establishment  of  Canine  He- 
mangiosarcoma  Cell  Lines,  Char- 
acterization  of  Growth 
Characteristics  and  Preliminary 
Studies  on  Cytokine  Receptor 
Expression  in  Fresh  and  Cultured 
Hemangiosarcoma  Cells”  at 
1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

Pathology  Seminar  - David 
Eckersall  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  explains  ‘The  Canine 
Acute-Phase  Reaction  in  Rheu- 
matoid Arthritis”  at  1:10  p.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Population  Medicine  Seminar  - 

Prof.  Brenda  Bonnett  discusses 
“Evidence-Based  Medicine:  the 
Foundation  of  Good  Clinical 
Practice  or  Yet  Another  Way  for 
Epidemiologists  to  Harass  Clini- 
cians?” at  4 p.m.  in  OVC  1715. 

Cultural  Studies  Seminar  - 

“Uncovering  Difference:  The 
Moment  of  Identity  in  Victorian 
Anti- Vivisection”  is  the  topic  of 
Susan  Hamilton  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacK- 
innon 229. 

Concert  - Prof.  Howard  Spring 
leads  the  U of  G Jazz  Ensemble  at 
8 p.m.  in  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  Special  guest  is  pian- 
ist Frank  Falco.  Cost  is  $2. 

FRIDAY,  March  29 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Murine 
and  Ovine  Trypanosomiasis:  In- 
teractions Between  Parasite,  Hor- 
mones and  Cytokines”  is  the  topic 
of  David  Eckersall  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Cultural  Studies  Round  Table  - 

“Speaking  on  Behalf  of  Others” 
is  the  theme  of  an  anti-vivisection 
debate  from  2:10  to  4 p.m.  at  the 
University  Club. 


WORSHIP 


Plant  Biology  Seminar  - “Un- 
ravelling Plant  Communication 
Channels:  Viruses  Carry  the 
Torch”  is  the  topic  of  Karl  Oparka 
of  the  Scottish  Crop  Research  In- 
stitute at  4 p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 


Womanspirit,  a spirituality  circle 
for  women,  meets  Fridays  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is 
held  Sundays  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  100. 

The  Open  Door  Church  of  non- 
denominational  Christian  wor- 
ship is  held  Sundays  at  7 p.m.  at 
Harcourt  United  Church,  87  Dean 
Ave.  □ 


EMERGENCY  CLEANING 


WATER  ♦ SMOKE  ♦ FIRE  ♦ VANDALISM 


Prompt  service  will  minimize  damage 
We  work  with  you  and/or  your  Insurance  company 
All  that  remains  is  the  memory 


STEAMATIC. 

total  cleaning  & restoration 


24  HOUR  SERVICE 

836-7340 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1 . Armed  combat 
4.  Clip  wool 
9.  Object  of 
infatuation 

1 1 . Buys  on  credit 

1 3.  Slide  sideways 

14.  Result  of 
intemperance 

16.  Baseball  VIP 

18.  Compass  dir. 

19.  Early 

21.  Friendly 
expression 

22.  From  the  old 
sod 

23.  Uprising 

24.  Wild  guesses 

26.  Wickerwork 

material 

28.  Wood  used  for 
masts 

29.  Forest  growth 

31.  Polishes 

32.  Trays 

35.  Symbol  of 
royal  power 

36.  Try  to  learn 
indirectly  and 
cautiously  of 

38.  Bounds 

42.  Irae 

43.  Makes  up 
one's  mind 

44.  "Betsy's 
Wedding"  actor 

45.  Passover  meal 

46.  Weight  of  India 


DOWN 

1.  Will-o'-the- 

2.  Improvise  on 
stage 

3.  Milkman's 
territory 

4.  Divides  with 

5.  Chinese 
dynasty 

6.  Work  unit 

7.  In  the  past 

8.  Abstracted 
musing 

10.  Liturgical 
lessons 

1 1 . Druggists 

12.  Fourth  year 
student 

15.  Lessee's 
payment 

17.  Trumpeter  Al 

20.  Barefoot 

21.  “Canterbury 
Tales"  heroine 

24.  Made 
distasteful 


25.  Walks  with  a 
limp 

_ 27.  Special  flavor 
and  aroma  of  a 
wine 

28.  Jab  at 

30.  Roof  beam 

33.  Stirs  up  dregs 

34.  Like  Carl's 
“blue  shoes” 

37.  Autocrat 

39.  Diamonds 

40.  Among 

41.  European  fish 


BDBBEIQB  BHBB 


bbbbki  moon 

□ El HE!  13  BDQEIB 


Hardwood . 


Divruoo  of  1 143054  Onono  Inc. 

want  it' 


any  way  you ' 

* * * WEEKLY  SPECIAL  * * * 

1"  Paint  Grade  Hard  Maple  99tf/bd.  ft. 
61  MALCOLM  ROAD,  UNIT  2 

(behind  Guelph  Automall) 

837-0003 

Mon.-Fri.  8:30  a jh.-5  p.m..  Sat  9 a.m.-l  p.m. 
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Back-care 
program  to 
endure  on 
video 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

Watch  your  back. 

Thanks  to  the  world  of  video, 
this  adage  can  be  taken  literally 
when  it  comes  to  occupational 
health.  U of  G’s  back-care  pro- 
gram — launched  30  years  ago  by 
now  retired  human  biology  pro- 
fessor John  Powell,  who  led  the 
final  course  this  Christmas  — is 
available  on  video. 

Geared  to  helping  people  reduce 
or  eliminate  job-related  discom- 
fort such  as  shoulder  stiffness  or 
neck  and  back  pains  through  ex- 
ercise, the  video  is  the  privately 
funded  initiative  of  Brent  Mersey, 
learning-technology  co-ordinator 
in  Teaching  Support  Services 
(TSS).  A participant  in  Powell’s 
final  back-care  series,  Mersey 
was  so  impressed  with  the  relief 
of  his  symptoms  that  he  decided 
to  preserve  Powell’s  knowledge 
on  video  and  make  it  available  to 
all. 

He  describes  the  video  as  prac- 
tical and  low-key. 

“I  think  the  video,  which  shows 
real  people  with  real  problems  go- 
ing through  a complete  exercise 
program,  fills  a niche  in  the  exer- 
cise video  world,”  he  says.  “It  will 


Retired  human  biology  professor  John  Powell  and  Brent  Mersey  display  copies  of  a video  that  preserves  the 
back-care  program  Powell  has  offered  to  U of  G staff  and  faculty  for  30  years. 

Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


help  people  limited  by  physical 
discomfort  become  more  trusting 
of  their  bodies  and  free  to  enjoy  a 
wider  range  of  movement.” 

Mersey  created  the  two-hour 
video  with  the  help  of  TSS  staff 
member  and  videographer  Bill 
Milne.  It  contains  a full  exercise 
program,  an  interview  with 
Powell  and  a lecture  on  the  spine. 

Geared  to  both  beginners  and 
those  with  some  experience  who 
are  interested  in  maintenance  ex- 
ercise, the  video  illustrates  how 
good  posture  and  a flexible  spine 
can  manage  or  eliminate  many 
job-related  discomforts.  Powell, 


2 WAYS 


TO  SAVE 


p Kinkos  20%  Scholastic 
Discount  Card 

Staff  and  students  come  on  in  and 
sign  up  today  for  a 20%  discount  on 
most  products  and  services! 


University  Contract  Pricing 


-For  those  large  orders  with  tight 
deadlines 

-Call  for  University  Volume  Pricing 

kinko's  copies. 


Open  24  Hours 
7 Days  A Week 

98  Macdonell  St.  Downtown 
763-3100 


who  has  taught  cardiovascular 
care  and  gentle  exercises  for  the 
elderly  for  many  years,  hopes  this 
video  becomes  the  first  of  a series 
focusing  on  a variety  of  health- 
care issues. 

“This  program  will  assist  the 
University  in  being  more  effec- 
tive by  promoting  the  physical 
and  mental  well-being  of  its  per- 
sonnel and  community  mem- 
bers,” he  says.  “Happiness  can  be 
nurtured  by  having  confidence  in 
one’s  own  bodily  abilities.” 

Prof.  Bryan  Henry,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  has  taken 
Powell’ s program  on  campus  sev- 
eral times  and  is  experiencing  an 


ongoing  reduction  in  back  pain  as 
a result.  Describing  the  course  as 
an  ever-changing  learning  experi- 
ence, Henry  says  he  appreciated 
Powell’s  originality,  encourage- 
ment, patience  and  sense  of  hu- 
mor. 

“John  has  a basic  concern  with 
people’s  health  and  well-being, 
which  shines  through  when  he 
teaches  his  course,”  says  Henry. 
“He  helps  people  take  pride  in 
their  bodies  and  enjoy  life 
through  good  health.” 

Orders  for  the  $25  video  (tax 
included)  can  be  placed  with 
Mersey  at  Ext.  2936  or  by  e-mail 
at  bgmersey@uoguelph.ca.  □ 


VISITORS 

David  Eckersall  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow  Veterinary  School  is 
Winegard  visiting  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Pathology  until 
April  5. 

Eckersall,  who  is  senior  lecturer 
and  head  of  the  clinical  biochem- 
istry section  of  Glasgow’s  depart- 
ment of  veterinary  medicine,  will 
give  a series  of  seminars  while  at 
Guelph.  (See  the  weekly  “Calen- 
dar” for  details  of  his  upcoming 
talks.) 

Eckersall  is  located  in  Room 
2111  of  the  Pathology  Building 
and  can  be  contacted  through 
Profs.  Tim  Lumsden,  Ext.  4647, 
or  Robert  Jacobs,  Ext.  4667. 


The  Department  of  Food  Science 
is  hosting  two  visiting  food  scien- 
tists from  Japan  until  the  end  of 
1996. 

Taihei  Koseki,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Mukogawa  Women’s 
College,  is  a specialist  in  physico- 
chemical properties  of  food  pro- 
teins. She  is  working  with  Prof. 
Yoshinori  Mine  on  emulsifying 
properties  of  egg  yolk  compo- 
nents. 

Sokiyo  Koseki-Yamaoka,  an  as- 
sistant professor  at  the  Research 
Institute  for  Food  Science  at 
Kyoto  University,  specializes  in 
lipid  chemistry  and  nutrition  of 
lipids.  She  is  working  with  Mine 
on  phospholipid-protein  interac- 
tion. □ 


Ottawa  offers  funding  for  student  summer  jobs 


Applications  for  funding  from 
Human  Resources  Development 
Canada’s  (HRDC)  1996  summer 
career  placements  program  must 
be  received  for  approval  in  the 
Office  of  Research  by  April  1 0. 

The  program  offers  wage  subsi- 
dies to  encourage  employers  to 
create  new  summer  jobs,  primar- 
ily for  secondary  and  postsecon- 
dary students.  The  funding  lasts  a 


minimum  of  six  weeks  and  a 
maximum  of  16  weeks  between 
the  date  the  application  is  ap- 
proved and  Aug.  30. 

This  year,  the  program  empha- 
sizes career  planning  rather  than 
social  programs.  Proposals  must 
demonstrate  that  the  jobs  would 
not  be  available  without  assis- 
tance from  this  program,  that  con- 
tinued funding  from  another 


source  will  not  be  required  and 
that  the  jobs  created  will  not  inter- 
fere with  a collective  agreement 
already  in  place. 

FIRDC  asks  that  prospective  ap- 
plicants call  its  Kitchener  office 
to  discuss  their  project.  If  it  fits 
the  criteria,  you  can  arrange  to 
receive  an  application.  Call 
Gillian  Anbeek  at  519-571- 
5643.0 


a vann-  MDOUl  secondary  scnooi  students  and  their  parents  turned  out  for  r a mn,  ,c  n0„o  m u 

and  14  to  learn  what  U of  G is  all  about.  Getting  a helping  hand  from  UniverZ mascot kTJLT  ¥^2 
a student  at  Anderson  Collegiate  in  Whitby,  and  her  parents,  Pam  and  Rick.  ma  t Grrff  are  Day|e  Wh 
Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


AT  A GLANCE 


Support  the  Children’s 
Forest  A hand-crafted 
quilt  valued  at  more  than 
$1,100  is  being  raffled  off 
to  support  the  Children’s 
Forest  environmental 
education  programs  at  the 
Arboretum.  Tickets  are  $1 
and  are  available  at  the 
Arboretum,  Simply 
Wonderful  and  all  Guelph 
branches  of  Canada  Trust. 
The  winning  ticket  will  be 
drawn  April  28  during  a 
benefit  concert  at  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Call 
824-8464  for  more 
information. 

Getting  to  know  you.  The 

“New  Faces”  section  on 
page  4 introduces  five 
faculty  who  have  joined  the 
University  since  July  1, 
1995.  New  tenure-track 
faculty  positions  were 
promised  as  part  of  the 
special  early  retirement 
program,  says  provost  Iain 
Campbell.  “There  are  not 
many  of  these  positions,” 
he  says,  “and  in  the  main, 
they  reflect  the  filling  of  a 
small  number  of  vacancies 
where  special  needs  have 
been  identified.” 

A breath  of  fresh  air. 

Work  continues  on 
improving  air  quality  in  the 
library  and  the  University 
Centre . . . page  3 

On  the  trail  of 
hantavirus.  Two  zoology 
professors  are  studying 
deermice  in  Algonquin 
Park  to  see  if  the  size  of 
their  population  is  linked  to 
outbreaks  of  the  deadly 
virus . . . page  5 

Keeping  a positive 
attitude.  Michael 
Boterman  doesn’t  let  the 
fact  that  he  is  HIV  positive 
interfere  with  leading  an 
active  life . . . page  8 

Thought  for  the  week 

April  1.  This  is  the  day 
upon  which  we  are  re- 
minded of  what  we  are 
on  the  other  364. 

Mark  Twain 


Spring  has  the  white  stuffl  The  first  day  of  spring  brought  more  than  20  centimetres  of 
snow  across  southern  Ontario,  causing  chaos  and  shutdowns  across  the  province.  But  no 
one  can  deny  that  Mother  Nature  has  an  artistic  touch,  as  shown  by  these  snow-blanketed 
trees  on  Branion  Plaza.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 

Spring  comes  in  with  a roar 


Spring  came  in  like  a lion  March  20  and  shut 
U of  G down  for  the  first  time  in  1 8 years. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  decided  at 
5:30  a.m.  to  close  the  University  because  of 
more  than  20  centimetres  of  snow  falling 
overnight,  a forecast  of  more  snow  to  come, 
high  winds,  the  closure  of  surrounding 
highways  and  a late  start  by  plows  in  Wel- 
lington County. 

The  only  exceptions  were  essential  serv- 
ices — residences,  communication  serv- 
ices, computing  services,  hospitality,  physi- 
cal resources,  security,  the  library  and 
animal  attendants  at  OVC. 

Roger  Jenkins,  director  of  Physical  Re- 


sources, says  the  Grounds  Department  re- 
sponded to  the  crisis  by  calling  in  a series 
of  reinforcements  beginning  at  3 a.m.  that 
morning.  They  worked  through  the  day  and 
into  the  next  night  to  have  the  University 
traversable  by  March  21 . He  commends  the 
staff  in  Hospitality  Services  who  made  it  in 
that  day  and  handled,  while  short-staffed, 
the  students  who  live  on  campus. 

Jenkins  says  a decision  to  close  the  Uni- 
versity is  based  on  a combination  of  factors 
such  as  the  amount  of  snow,  the  forecast  and 
road  conditions.  At  Guelph  will  publish 
emergency  weather  procedures  each  No- 
vember.O 


Project  Go 
expands  to 
Six  Nations 
Reserve  school 

by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

The  expansion  of  a U of  G outreach  program  is 
knocking  down  barriers  to  higher  education  for  ele- 
mentary school  students  on  the  Six  Nations  Reserve 
in  Brantford. 

Project  Go  — a pilot  project  launched  last  summer 
between  Guelph  and  L’Amoureaux  Collegiate  In- 
stitute in  Scarborough  and  its  feeder  public  schools, 
Silver  Springs  and  Sir  Ernest  Macmillian  — ex- 
panded in  January  to  include  J.C.  Hill  School. 

Project  Go  involves  a series  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities, exchanges,  special  events,  visits  and  tours 
led  by  the  University’ s Liaison  Office. 

“Our  goals  are  to  reduce  barriers  to  higher  educa- 
tion, encourage  students  to  stay  in  school  and  con- 
tribute to  the  diversity  of  U of  G’s  student  popula- 
tion,” says  president  Mordechai  Rozanski.  “I’m 
really  pleased  to  see  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  join 
this  project.” 

The  J.C.  Hill  link  builds  on  the  educationally 
supportive  relationship  formed  between  Guelph 
and  the  reserve  in  1993  when  the  University  Access 
Program  — an  outreach  program  targeting  mature 
students  attending  the  Grand  River  Polytechnical 
Institute  — was  established. 

Project  Go’s  expansion  will  benefit  all  involved, 
says  Chuck  Cunningham,  director  of  enrolment 
management  and  registarial  services. 

‘Through  this  new  link,  the  University  will  learn 
about  student  populations  at  all  levels  and  become 
more  sensitive  to  the  needs,  goals  and  concerns  of 
individuals  in  the  elementary  school  system,”  he 
says.  ‘Together  with  J.C.  Hill,  we  can  develop 
programs  that  will  best  inform  their  young  students 
about  postsecondary  educational  opportunities  and 
provide  the  support  necessary  to  see  them  though 
to  high  school  and  beyond.” 

There  are  currently  about  190  Grade  7 and  8 
students  at  J.C.  Hill  set  to  participate  in  upcoming 
Project  Go  initiatives,  including  a basketball  clinic 
at  the  school  in  March,  Science  Olympics  at  L’Am- 
oureaux in  May  and  interactive  tours  of  the  Guelph 
campus  by  Grade  8 students  in  late  spring. 

J.C.  Hill  principal  Dennis  Davey  is  excited  about 
the  educational  opportunities  Project  Go  will  bring 
to  his  students. 

“Exposure  to  and  interaction  with  the  university 
setting  will  allow  students  to  make  friendships  and 
aspire  to  new  heights,  which  will  in  turn  enable 
them  to  achieve  their  fullest  potential,”  he  says. 
“The  project  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  we  at  J.C.  Hill 
are  appreciative  to  be  involved.”  □ 


Our  investment  specialists  offer  advice  on  a full  selection 
of  products  including  CIBC  GICs,  mutual  funds, 
money  market  instruments  and  more. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
”t,.«.™»oicibc.  Telephone:  824-6520 


We  see  what  you  see. 
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Members  of  a Guelph  student  contingent  who  spent  their  reading  week  in  Florida  working  with  Habitat  for 
Humanity  gather  for  a photo  with  their  site  supervisor  in  front  of  a newly  framed  house. 


by  Joanna  Von  Felkerzam 

Fourth-year  plant  biology  major 
David  Rekker  and  14  other  stu- 
dent volunteers  spent  reading 
week  in  Florida  building  houses 
for  hurricane  victims  as  part  of  the 
Habitat  for  Humanity  initiative. 
Although  most  of  the  students  had 
never  built  anything  before,  they 
threw  themselves  into  their  work. 

“The  idea  originated  when  I 
spoke  with  campus  pastor  Ed  Den 
Haan,”  says  Rekker.  “He  envi- 
sioned a campus  chapter  of  Habi- 
tat for  Humanity  — a club  de- 
voted to  local  projects.  Under 
professional  supervision,  stu- 
dents would  build  housing  for  the 
most  needy  in  the  area.” 

To  gain  a better  understanding 
of  the  program,  Rekker  organized 
a one-week  trip  to  help  other  vol- 
unteers in  Florida.  He  approached 
various  student  organizations  at 
U of  G,  and  soon  after,  a group  of 
volunteers  was  headed  south. 

On  their  arrival,  they  were  wel- 
comed by  the  Collegiate  Chal- 
lenge co-ordinator,  who  showed 
them  to  their  worksite. 

“Our  group  was  placed  in 
charge  of  framing,”  says  Rekker, 
“and  during  our  stay,  we  framed 
three  houses  and  tore  down  the 
old  frame  of  another.” 

The  group  dicin'  t expect  to  meet 


any  of  the  new  owners,  but  one 
day,  a family  showed  up  waving 
their  letter  of  acceptance  for 
Habitat  housing  and  eager  to  start 
contributing  their  required  500 
hours  of  labor. 

“Meeting  that  family  was  a re- 
warding and  motivating  experi- 
ence,” Rekker  says. 

The  students  were  scheduled  to 
work  from  8 a.m.  until  3 p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday,  but  by  mid- 
week, they  had  picked  up  their 
pace  and  completed  their  as- 
signed tasks  a day  early.  This 
gave  them  some  time  to  hit  the 
beach  before  heading  back. 

Although  physically  exhausted, 
the  group  returned  home  more  re- 
laxed than  ever,  says  Rekker. 
“Physical  work  was  a change 
from  our  everyday  routine.  If  we 
had  stayed  home,  we  would  be 
constantly  worrying  about 
schoolwork,  and  this  gave  us  a 
chance  to  do  something  different, 
to  take  a break  from  our  regular 
lives  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet 
new  people.” 

Rekker  says  the  group  is  grate- 
ful for  the  support  they  received 
from  Black’s  Photography  at  the 
Stone  Road  Mall,  the  Central  Stu- 
dent Association  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  Office  of  Student  Af- 
fairs. 

For  more  information  about 


Habitat  for  Humanity,  call  Sarah 
Egan  at  912-924-6935,  Ext.  448. 
For  information  about  the  U of  G 
campus  work  group,  contact  Den 
Haan  at  edenhaan@uoguelph.ca 
or  Rekker  at  drekker@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Careers  night 

Twenty-one  U of  G alumni 
shared  their  experiences  in  the 
workforce  and  offered  advice  to 
students  at  a recent  geography  ca- 
reers night  organized  by  the  Geo- 
graphical Society.  More  than  80 
students  attended  the  evening, 
says  fourth-year  student  Gary 
Flynn,  organizer  of  the  event. 

“We  wanted  a personal  and  cas- 
ual atmosphere,”  says  Flynn,  who 
modelled  the  session  after  the  bio- 
logical sciences  careers  night. 

To  allow  the  students  to  use 
their  time  efficiently,  they  were 
provided  with  programs  listing 
the  names  and  professions  of  the 
participating  alumni. 

“We  arranged  for  all  alumni  to 
have  their  own  table  and  for  stu- 
dents to  have  20  minutes  each  to 
speak  with  a graduate  — a 20- 
minute  workshop  cycle  that  al- 
lowed for  two  or  three  rotations,” 
says  Flynn. 

Although  organizers  targeted 
geography  graduates  working  in 
the  field,  they  found  that  many 
had  switched  careers.  Students 
therefore  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  a police  officer,  a housing- 
market  analyst  and  a wholesale 
retailer,  among  others,  giving 
them  a broader  perspective  on  ca- 
reer possibilities. 

“You  have  to  realize  that  there’s 
only  a 50-per-cent  chance  that 
you’ll  use  your  degree  in  your 
future  career,”  says  Flynn.  “A  lot 
of  people  go  to  other  areas  and 


don’t  apply  their  degree  because 
of  the  present  job  market.  Gov- 
ernment jobs  are  almost  non-ex- 
istent, employers  are  cutting 
back,  and  now  you  must  have  a lot 
more  qualifications  to  land  a de- 
sirable job.  The  market  is  much 
more  competitive,  and  students 
need  an  MA  just  to  stay  in  the 
race.” 

Moscow  courses  offered 

Two  U of  G courses  on  Russian 
agriculture  are  slated  to  run  June 
1 to  29  in  Moscow  at  Agramoy 
Institut  and  Moscow  State  Uni- 
versity. 

The  four-week  courses  are  be- 
ing co-ordinated  by  Prof.  Glen 
Filson,  Rural  Extension  Studies, 
and  Prof.  Wayne  Pfeiffer,  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  Business. 
Filson’ s course  is  “Sociology  of 
Russian  Agriculture  and  the  En- 
vironment.” Pfeiffer’s  is  “The 
Economics  of  Russian  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Role  of  Russian  (So- 
viet) Agrarian  Reform  Policy. 

The  approximate  cost  of  each 
course  is  $2,600.  This  includes 
flight,  accommodations  and 
meals,  a cultural  program  and  stu- 
dent guides.  Anyone  wishing  to 
take  both  courses  can  do  so  by 
paying  an  extra  tuition  fee. 

The  deadline  to  apply  is  April  5. 
For  more  information,  call  Filson 
at  Ext.  6231  or  send  e-mail  to 
gfilson@agec.uoguelph.ca.  □ 


Grad  student  hooks  first  Fly-Fishing  Club  scholarship.  PhD  botany  student  Paul  Kron,  centre,  receives 
the  first  Izak  Walton  Fly-Fishing  Club  Scholarship  in  Aquatic  Sciences  from  CBS  dean  Robert  Sheath.  Looking 
on  is  college  awards  committee  chair  Prof.  James  Kirkland,  Human  Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences.  The 
award  will  be  presented  annually  to  an  outstanding  graduate  student  in  biological  sciences  who  has  maintained 
an  average  of  at  least  80  per  cent  in  the  previous  two  years.  Students  should  apply  to  the  CBS  dean’s  office 
by  Nov.  1 . Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


STUDENT  SPEAK 

Students  lend  hand  to 
help  hurricane  victims 
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University  Centre 
teems  with  activities 
to  generate  revenue 


group  choosing  to  use  it. 

“I’d  like  to  see  more  student 
groups  publicizing  themselves 
alongside  their  vendors,  making 
clear  exactly  what  it  is  they  do  and 
where  the  money  generated  will 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

“Gone  shopping.” 

That  refrain  is  becoming  more 
common  on  campus  as  members 
of  the  University  community  use 
their  breaks  and  time  between 
classes  to  check  out  the  merchan- 
dise at  regular  sales  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre. 

In  an  effort  to  raise  funds,  Uni- 
versity Centre  Programming  and 
student  groups  affiliated  with  the 
Central  Student  Association 
(CSA)  are  bringing  in  a variety  of 
vendors  selling  wares  that  appeal 
primarily  to  students,  such  as 
clothing,  jewelry,  CDs,  software, 
posters,  valentine  candy  and  thea- 
tre tickets. 

Programming  and  the  student 
groups  generate  revenue  by  re- 
taining from  15  to  18  per  cent  of 
the  profits  earned.  For  many  of 
the  student  groups,  this  revenue  is 
their  only  source  of  funding. 

Gaining  steam  daily  as  tradi- 
tional funding  sources  decline, 


the  sales  initiative  is  a success  on 
several  fronts,  says  Bill 
McNaughton,  director  of  UC  Pro- 
gramming. 

“Selling  merchandise  in  the  UC 
courtyard  has  been  quite  lucrative 
to  date,”  he  says,  “and  if  sales  are 
any  indication,  then  it  appears  the 
service  is  filling  a niche  for  stu- 
dents, staff  and  faculty  alike.  The 
arrangement  seems  to  be  benefi- 
cial to  all  parties  involved.” 

Since  fall,  UC  Programming  has 
brought  about  10  companies  into 
the  courtyard.  The  money  earned 
accounts  for  about  five  per  cent  of 
Programming’s  annual  revenue. 

McNaughton  says  the  Univer- 
sity established  a set  rate  for  ven- 
dors to  ensure  that  a reasonable 
profit  remains  behind  to  benefit 
the  student  population. 

John  Bonnar,  who  co-ordinates 
programming  for  the  CSA  and  af- 
filiated groups,  says  this  profit  is 
forming  a growing  part  of  the  as- 
sociation’s annual  budget,  but  he 
believes  that  the  initiative  can 
serve  a dual  purpose  for  any 


Wilma  and  Fred  Flinstone  (alias  Centre  Six  manager  Wendy  To  and  chef  Victor  Fandini)  are  quite  the  cut-ups 
as  they  serve  custmers  during  the  recent  “Hospitality  Goes  Hollywood"  week. 

Photos  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


Mario  Vela-Martinez  sells  software  in  the  UC  during  U of  G’s  annual  computer  show. 


be  going,”  he  says.  “It’s  a good 
way  for  them  to  raise  funds  and 
awareness  at  the  same  time." 

Bringing  vendors  to  the  UC  to 
generate  revenue  is  not  in  itself  a 
new  initiative.  Programming  has 
been  bringing  special  weekend 
events  to  the  courtyard  and  Peter 
Clark  Hall  for  years,  including 
Fair  November  and  annual  com- 
puter and  bike  shows.  The  nov- 
elty lies  in  the  number  of  vendors 
and  the  wide  range  of  organiza- 
tions that  are  bringing  them  in. 

New  this  year  was  a wedding 
show  in  early  February.  And  Pro- 
gramming is  looking  to  address 
the  growing  underage  youth  mar- 
ket on  campus  by  hosting  more 
non-alcoholic  dances  or  events 
with  split  licensing. 

Actively  seeking  sponsorship 
with  local  businesses  is  another 
enterprise  of  Programming, 
which  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Guelph-Wellington  Credit 
Union  in  the  fall  to  co-sponsor 
special  events  in  the  UC  in  return 
for  publicity. 

Expressed  concern 

McNaughton  acknowledges 
that  some  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  implications  of 
turning  campus  buildings  into  a 
type  of  flea  market,  particularly  as 
a number  of  buildings  are  taking 


a cue  from  the  UC  and  bringing 
vendors  into  their  foyers.  But  he 
notes  that  the  need  for  creative 
fund  raising  is  growing  daily  be- 
cause of  the  fiscal  climate  and  that 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  en- 
sure that  these  initiatives  are  not 
disruptive  in  any  way. 

Centre  Six  keeps  pace 

Keeping  pace  with  the  courtyard 
in  generating  interest  and  revenue 
is  Centre  Six.  The  centre  held  its 
annual  “Hospitality  goes  Holly- 
wood” theme  week  in  February 
and  is  offering  a daily  selection  of 
low-budget  specials  until  semes- 
ter's end. 

The  centre  also  sold  Christmas 
baskets  in  December  for  the  first 
time  and  is  holding  a garage  sale 
this  week  until  Thursday  in  the 
UC  courtyard. 

Ideas  like  these  are  necessary  as 
funding  gets  cut  and  pressure 
mounts  to  generate  revenue  inde- 
pendently, says  Centre  Six  man- 
ager Wendy  To. 

“One  has  to  work  very  hard  and 
come  up  with  new  ideas  all  the 
time  to  keep  people  interested  and 
be  financially  viable,”  says  To. 
“But  creating  a positive  atmos- 
phere for  my  customers  is  just  as 
important,  and  based  on  the  feed- 
back I’ve  received  to  date,  I think 
these  colorful  initiatives  do 
that.’O 


Air-quality  improvements  continue  in  McLaughlin  Library,  UC 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

A breath  of  fresh  air.  That’s  what  air-quality 
and  temperature-control  improvements  are 
bringing  to  users  of  the  McLaughlin  Library 
and  the  University  Centre. 

Initiated  a year  ago  and  slated  for  comple- 
tion by  April  1997,  the  changes  are  geared 
to  improving  user  comfort  levels  and  alle- 
viating symptoms  of  sick-building  syn- 
drome such  as  headaches,  nausea  and  irri- 
tated eyes. 

The  improvements  were  identified  by  an 
air-quality  assessment  team  from  Physical 
Resources  that  is  refurbishing  air-control 
systems  across  campus. 

Team  leader  Lloyd  Cummins  of  Building 
Environment  Systems  says  feedback  from 
patrons  has  been  positive  to  date,  and  he 
expects  the  upcoming  installation  of  a new 
energy-management  system  in  both  build- 
ings will  improve  conditions  that  much 
more. 


“Many  of  the  improvements  in  the  build- 
ings are  tied  to  this  system,  which  is  run- 
ning about  five  months  behind  schedule,” 
says  Cummins.  “Aside  from  this,  our  expe- 
rience with  the  contractor  has  been  favor- 
able, and  we  expect  to  have  the  buildings 
running  smoothly  and  comfortably  by  the 
fall.” 

In  the  library,  most  of  the  changes  to  date 
have  been  to  individual  room  exhausts  and 
inside  the  fan  chambers.  In  the  air-distribu- 
tion system  above  the  ceiling,  the  flexible 
ductwork  is  being  replaced  where  neces- 
sary so  that  all  the  air  will  reach  the  occu- 
pied spaces. 

Cummins  says  the  most  noticeable  im- 
provements will  occur  in  conjunction  with 
the  energy-management  system,  when  con- 
trol strategies  can  be  upgraded  and  operat- 
ing parameters  changed  to  boost  air  quality, 
particularly  during  the  winter. 

In  the  University  Centre,  closure  of  the 
Centre  Six  smoking  area  in  September  re- 
sulted in  a displacement  that  is  putting 


strain  on  several  ventilation  systems, 
Cummins  says.  In  response  to  increased 
use  by  smokers,  the  Boo  Bar  has  put  in  new 
return-air  panels  and  will  install  a self-con- 
tained exhaust  system  this  summer.  In  the 
Brass  Taps,  a mothballed  exhaust  fan  has 
been  returned  to  service. 

The  Energy  Conservation  Committee  is 
recommending  that  the  smoking  area  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall  be  shut  down  because  the 
cost  of  ventilating  and  lighting  the  room  to 
accommodate  the  few  smokers  who  use  it 
is  not  energy-efficient. 

It  will  be  known  by  the  end  of  April  if  the 
Graduate  Student  Lounge  and  the  Univer- 
sity Club  will  fund  the  installation  of  a 
self-contained  exhaust  system  this  summer 
or  become  smoke-free.  Word  is  also 
awaited  from  the  Photo  Arts  Club  and  the 
Ontarion  about  their  darkrooms. 

Fewer  of  the  improvements  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  rely  on  the  energy-management 
system,  so  more  of  the  recommendations 
have  been  completed,  says  Cummins.  The 


two  most  significant  are  the  new  air-supply 
diffusers  on  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors 
and  the  new  humidifiers  on  the  major  sup- 
ply fans.  The  energy-management  system 
upgrades  will  be  completed  within  a few 
months. 

The  major  item  in  the  centre  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  the  overhaul  of  air-handling 
system  number  eight.  It  will  have  the  steam 
heating  coil  removed  and  a glycol  coil  in- 
stalled, and  it  will  be  returned  to  a 1 00-per- 
cent outdoor-air  supply  fan.  This  will  mini- 
mize the  movement  of  food  smells  moving 
from  one  fan  system  to  another  through  the 
penthouse  mechanical  rooms. 

Cummins  reminds  people  who  work  in 
the  UC  that  furniture  panels  are  discour- 
aged except  where  essential;  that  offices 
should  be  located  in  the  centre  of  each  area, 
keeping  the  perimeter  as  clear  as  possible; 
and  that  leaving  your  work  area  over  the 
noon  hour  and  on  breaks  can  help  reduce  or 
eliminate  sick-building  syndrome.  □ 
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Prof.  Robert  De  Loe 


Robert  De  Loe  has  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Geography  as  a con- 
tractually limited  assistant 
professor  until  July  1998. 

A PhD  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo,  De  Loe  does 
research  on  the  federal/provincial 
flood-damage  reduction  program 
and,  more  generally,  identifica- 
tion of  barriers  and  opportunities 
for  sustainable  water  manage- 
ment at  the  local  level. 

This  semester,  he  is  teaching  the 
courses  “Environmental  Impact 
Assessment”  and  “Rural  Issues.” 

De  Loe  will  be  taking  a leading 
role  in  developing  Geographic  In- 
formation Systems  teaching  mod- 
ules for  use  in  the  environmental 
sciences  program  and  open  learn- 
ing. He  is  appointed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Geography  with  spe- 
cial responsibilities  defined 
within  the  B.Sc.(Env.)  program. 

He  and  his  wife.  Liana,  live  in 
Guelph  with  their  cat.  □ 


Prof.  Serge  Desmarais 


Serge  Desmarais  joined  U of  G 
Sept.  1 as  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Psychology. 

A PhD  graduate  in  social  psy- 
chology from  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  Desmarais  specializes 
in  issues  surrounding  gender  and 
socialization  relating  to  gender 
differences,  such  as  income  in- 
equality and  dating  coercion. 

Teaching  both  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate courses  in  social  psy- 
chology, he  is  also  participating 
in  the  applied  social  development 
program  for  graduate  students. 

Prior  to  Guelph,  Desmarais 
taught  at  St.  Mary’s  University  in 
Halifax.  Before  that,  he  worked 
for  Correctional  Services  for 
seven  years,  two  of  them  as  direc- 
tor of  community  resources  for 
southern  Ontario. 

An  avid  cyclist,  he  looks  for- 
ward to  warmer  temperatures  and 
the  chance  to  explore  the  bike 
trails  around  Guelph.  □ 


Prof.  Dongwan  Yoo 


Dongwan  Yoo  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology  as  an  assistant 
professor  Nov.  1 . 

Originally  from  South  Korea, 
Yoo  obtained  his  PhD  in  microbi- 
ology and  immunology  from  the 
University  of  Ottawa.  Before 
coming  to  Guelph,  he  completed 
four  years  of  postdoctoral  training 
and  three  years  as  a research  sci- 
entist at  the  Veterinary  Infectious 
Disease  Organization  (a  research 
institute  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan). 

Specializing  in  the  study  of  in- 
fectious diseases  in  animals  (par- 
ticularly those  caused  by  RNA  vi- 
ruses), Yoo  is  currently  focusing 
on  neonatal  calf  diarrhea  — a po- 
tentially fatal  disease  caused  by 
the  bovine  coronavirus. 

This  summer,  Yoo  plans  to  fur- 
ther familiarize  himself  with  Ca- 
nadian culture  by  playing  golfCJ 


Prof.  Lianxi  Zhou 


Lianxi  Zhou  became  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Consumer  Studies  Nov.  1. 

He  came  to  Canada  from  China 
in  1989  after  completing  an  un- 
dergraduate degree  in  mechanical 
engineering  and  a master’s  in  in- 
dustrial management,  then  earned 
his  PhD  at  Concordia  University. 

Specializing  in  consumer  be- 
havior, Zhou  is  teaching  the 
courses  “Consumer  Decision 
Processes”  and  “International 
Marketing.”  He  is  doing  research 
on  the  impact  of  country  of  origin 
and  brand  names  on  consumer  be- 
havior. 

Zhou  looks  forward  to  meeting 
members  of  the  community,  par- 
ticularly faculty  or  graduate  stu- 
dents in  marketing,  consumer 
studies,  anthropology,  history  or 
sociology  who  are  interested  in 
collaborative  work.  □ 


Prof.  Grant  Edwards 


Grant  Edwards  joined  U of  G July 
1 as  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
School  of  Engineering. 

He  holds  an  M.Sc.  in  mechani- 
cal engineering  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  and  a PhD  in 
agricultural  meteorology  from 
Guelph  and  is  a member  of  the 
Association  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers of  Ontario.  He  has  also 
worked  in  his  specialty  as  an  at- 
mospheric scientist  for  Ontario 
Hydro. 

Teaching  the  environmental  en- 
gineering curriculum  at  U of  G, 
Edwards  is  also  conducting  re- 
search on  the  emission  of  trace 
gases  into  the  environment  from 
manure  systems,  diesel  fuel  spills 
and  sources  of  atmospheric  mer- 
cury. 

Originally  from  Peterborough, 
Edwards  enjoys  cross-country 
skiing,  squash  and  orchestral  mu- 
sic in  his  spare  time.  □ 


CNTC  videos  on  toxicology  free  to  teachers,  interested  groups 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

The  Canadian  Network  of  Toxi- 
cology Centres  (CNTC)  has  pro- 
duced two  educational  videos  that 
are  free  to  secondary  school  sci- 
ence teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional and  interest  groups  across 
Canada.  The  centre,  which  has  its 
head  office  at  U of  G,  wants  all 
Canadians  to  be  knowledgeable 
about  toxicology. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Alberta 
Environmental  Protection  Educa- 
tion Branch,  the  CNTC  devel- 
oped a pilot  project  to  supply  an 


educator’s  resource  guide  and  a 
two-component  video  package  on 
toxicology  to  secondary  schools 
and  communities.  Choosing  Al- 
berta and  Ontario  as  a focus 
group,  the  project  has  attracted 
attention  from  across  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  says  Donna 
Warner,  CNTC  program  co-ordi- 
nator. 

“There  is  not  a lot  available  in 
this  area  for  high  schools,”  says 
Warner.  “Because  part  of  our 
mandate  is  to  educate  people  on 
issues  related  to  toxicology,  the 
materials  are  available  at  no  cost 
across  Canada,”  thanks  to  project 
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sponsors  Ciba  Geigy  Ltd. , the  Ca- 
nadian Chemical  Producers’  As- 
sociation, Zeneca  Agro  and 
Rioalgom.  Educators  and  inter- 
ested groups  are  permitted  to  du- 
plicate the  materials,  providing 
they  aren’t  sold  for  profit,  she 
adds. 

The  educator’s  guide  will  soon 
be  available  on  the  Internet.  The 
CNTC  Web  address  is 
htttp://www/uoguelph.ca/cntc/. 

A second  video,  Environmental 
Toxicology  — A Question  of  Bal- 
ance, explores  the  consultancy 
work  of  the  CNTC  on  regulatory 
matters  and  the  importance  of 
toxicology  studies  in  Canada.  The 
14-minute  video,  available  in 


French  and  English,  is  also  geared 
to  secondary  school  students. 

A special  service  is  also  avail- 
able to  educators  in  the  Guelph 
and  Kitchener- Waterloo  areas. 
Representatives  of  U of  G’s  Stu- 
dent Toxicology  Association  are 
willing  to  speak  to  secondary 
school  science  students  about  en- 
vironmental science  studies. 

Formed  in  1988,  the  CNTC  con- 
sists of  three  research  nodes  at 
Guelph,  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  the  University  of 
Montreal.  In  1992,  the  centre  was 
allocated  five-year  startup  fund- 
ing from  Canada’s  Green  Plan  to 
implement  the  national  toxicol- 
ogy program.  Its  goals  are  to  ad- 


dress Canada’s  needs  in  under- 
standing toxic  substances;  to  en- 
courage joint,  co-operative  re- 
search and  educational  projects; 
to  maintain  high  standards  of  sci- 
entific research  and  education  in 
toxicology;  and  to  achieve  toxi- 
cological literacy  among  all  Ca- 
nadians. 

The  CNTC  will  hold  a research 
symposium  program  April  29  to 
May  1 at  the  Four  Points  Hotel  in 
Toronto.  For  information  about 
the  symposium,  the  video  pro- 
grams or  the  Student  Toxicology 
Association,  call  Warner  at  519- 
837-3320  or  fax  to  519-837- 
3861.0 


POLICE  BEAT 


The  following  U of  G police  oc- 
currence statistics  for  the  month  of 
February  were  provided  by  Const. 
Robin  Begin,  campus  liaison  offi- 
cer in  Security  Services. 

Disturbances  and  malicious 
damage:  There  were  21  occur- 
rences, most  of  them  involving 
damage  to  windows  and  cars. 
Two  students  were  charged  judi- 
cially and  one  visitor  was  charged 
under  the  Trespass  to  Property 
Act. 

Harassment  and  assaults:  A 
nuisance  phone  call  to  a resident 
of  Mills  Hall  was  reported  Feb.  6. 
An  investigation  and  report  fol- 
lowed. On  Feb.  16,  a student  re- 
ceived threatening  calls  on  phone 
mail.  A student  was  charged  with 
two  offences  judicially. 

Liquor-related  offences:  Po- 
lice issued  four  charges  under  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act  and  arrested 


one  student  for  public  intoxica- 
tion. 

Thefts:  Thirteen  incidents  in- 
volving University  and  private 
property  were  reported  in  Febru- 
ary. The  property  included  a car, 
fire  extinguishers,  wallets,  a 
water  cooler,  calibration  weights, 
meal  cards,  jackets  and  a coat. 

Vehicle  offences:  Police  re- 
ported two  hit-and-run  vehicle  ac- 
cidents, one  vehicle  accident  due 
to  ice  and  one  minor  vehicle  acci- 
dent. 

Other  police  activities  during 
February  included  investigations 
of  drug  use  and  a domestic  distur- 
bance, emergency  medical  es- 
corts and  emergency  alarm  re- 
sponses. 

Wallet  and  jacket  thefts  con- 
tinue to  occur  daily  in  the  library. 
Begin  again  urges  patrons  to  ex- 
ercise caution. 


“It  is  very  important  that  you 
keep  your  wallet  or  purse  on  you 
at  all  times  when  using  the  library 
facilities,”  she  says.  “And  don’t 
leave  your  coat  or  knapsack  unat- 
tended for  long  periods.  If  you  see 
anyone  acting  suspicious  in  the 
library,  contact  the  library  staff  or 
the  University  police  immedi- 
ately.” □ 
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Plant  closures  broadside 
Ontario  communities 


Swaying  to  the  music.  Students  from  L'Amoureaux  Collegiate  Institute  in  Scarborough,  a partner  with  Guelph 
in  Project  Go  (see  story  on  page  1),  perform  a scene  from  The  Lamp  and  the  Mirror  at  the  Inner  Stage  March 
15.  The  students  have  a busy  touring  schedule  with  the  play,  a collective  production  that  explores  issues  of 
racism,  arranged  marriages,  the  Canadian  immigrant’s  experience  and  assimilation  versus  multiculturalism. 
Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 

Zoologists  keep  tabs  on  hantavirus 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

Plant  closures  in  three  rural 
communities  in  southern 
Ontario  had  a devastating  eco- 
nomic and  emotional  impact  on 
people’s  lives,  a U of  G study  has 
found. 

The  study  of  Elora,  Harriston 
and  Mount  Forest  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  look  at  the  effects  of 
Canadian  corporate  restructuring 
in  a rural  setting..  Since  the  late 
1980s,  economic  restructuring 
has  resulted  in  massive  plant 
shutdowns  in  the  industrial  heart- 
lands of  Canada.  More  than  400 
plant  closures  occurred  between 
late  1988  and  June  1990  alone, 
leading  to  permanent  structural 
changes  to  the  economy. 

In  conducting  the  study,  Profs. 
Tony  Winson  and  Belinda  Leach, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
wanted  to  determine  the  long- 
term effects  of  plant  closures  in 
rural  communities. 

“What  are  the  viable  economic 
strategies  for  communities  to  en- 
sure longer-term  sustainability?” 
says  Winson.  ‘These  communi- 
ties have  been  dependent  on  mul- 
tinational firms,  and  we  have  to 
ask  if  that  is  a good  strategy.” 

Multinational  company 

Leach  notes  that  many  Canadian 
communities  still  have  the  goal  of 
attracting  a big  multinational 
company  for  economic  growth. 
“We  wanted  to  know  what  the 
new  economy  was  looking  like, 
what  firms  were  replacing  those 
that  closed,”  she  says. 

The  Guelph  study  looked  at  the 
1991  closure  of  Canada  Packers 
plants  in  Elora  and  Harriston, 
which  put  1 30  and  101  people  out 
of  work,  respectively.  It  also 
looked  at  a Westinghouse  plant  in 
Mount  Forest,  which  employed 
250  workers  in  1989,  began  lay- 
offs in  1991  and  closed  in  July 
1994. 

The  closures  weren’t  tied  to  lo- 
cal economic  conditions.  West- 
inghouse’s shutdown  was  due  to 
losses  from  high-risk  real  estate 
speculation  in  the  late  ’80s;  Can- 
ada Packers  closed  in  a restructur- 
ing bid  by  a British  firm  that  ac- 
quired the  company  in  1991. 

Found  re-employment 

Leach  and  Winson  conducted 
in-depth  interviews  with  a sample 
of  68  plant  workers  laid  off  in  the 
last  three  years  and  with  a variety 
of  community  people.  Most  of  the 
laid-off  workers  had  found  re- 
employment, but  often  on  a part- 
time  basis  or  outside  the  commu- 
nity, requiring  them  to  commute. 

Salaries  changed  dramatically 
— usually  decreasing  — among 
those  re-employed.  Sixteen  of  the 
women  reported  annual  salary 
drops  of  $11,000;  10  men  re- 
ported drops  of  $6,000.  Many  of 
the  workers  moved  from  full-time 
to  part-time  employment  — often 
working  longer  hours  to  earn  less 
money  — and  from  unionized  to 
mostly  non-unionized  work. 
Many  also  lost  benefits  and  vaca- 
tion entitlements. 

Some  35  per  cent  of  the  people 
surveyed  were  unemployed  two 
years  after  the  layoffs  had  oc- 
curred, although  this  was  affected 
by  the  fact  that  many  older  work- 
ers in  Harriston  took  forced  early 
retirement.  Sixty-one  per  cent  of 


the  workers  who  found  new  jobs 
had  spent  at  least  one  year  unem- 
ployed, and  the  majority  of  these 
(24  of  27)  were  women.  In  addi- 
tion, older  workers  were  affected 
negatively. 

“The  layoffs  hit  men  and 
women  differently,”  says  Leach. 
“It  affected  re-employment. 
Women  were  more  reluctant  than 
men  to  commute  because  of  fam- 
ily obligations.” 

The  economic  impact  was 
widely  felt  in  the  communities. 
Store  closings  and  layoffs  in  busi- 
nesses in  all  three  areas  followed 
the  plant  closures.  Mount  Forest 
lost  $150,000  in  weekly  wages 
and  an  annual  industry  tax  base  of 
$220,000  with  the  Westinghouse 
closure. 

Marital  breakdown 

Emotionally,  the  impact  caused 
difficulties  in  family  life  and  the 
greater  community.  Commuting 
took  time  away  from  family  and 
community,  and  income  losses 
often  required  changes  in  living 
accommodations,  entertainment 
and  vacation  habits.  Stresses  on 
family  relationships  sometimes 
resulted  in  marital  breakdown. 

Many  of  the  workers,  especially 
women,  missed  the  challenge  and 
social  aspects  of  their  former 
jobs.  Those  who  moved  to  new 
jobs  did  not  find  the  same  bene- 
fits. 

‘The  reality  is  that  the  good  in- 
dustrial blue-collar  jobs  are  not 
there  anymore,”  says  Leach. 
“Many  people  expressed  a wish  to 
leave  the  community,  but  a major 
impediment  was  home  owner- 
ship.” People  were  deterred  from 
selling  their  homes  because  of  a 
depressed  real  estate  market. 

Leach  and  Winson  are  writing  a 
book  about  the  study,  which  was 
supported  by  the  Agro-Ecosys- 
tem Health  Project.  □ 


by  Jenny  Tye 

Office  of  Research 

A deadly  virus  that  killed  58  peo- 
ple in  the  southwestern  United 
States  three  years  ago  is  now  being 
tracked  in  Ontario  deermice  by 
Guelph  researchers. 

Zoology  professors  John 
Fryxell  and  Ron  Brooks  are 
studying  deermouse  populations 
in  Algonquin  Park  for  hantavirus. 
The  virus  can  live  in  deermice 
without  causing  any  signs  of  dis- 
ease. Usually,  it  can’t  be  transmit- 
ted to  other  species,  which  is  why 
researchers  are  so  puzzled  as  to 
why  it  broke  out  in  humans  three 
years  ago  and  caused  fatal  respi- 
ratory disease. 

Since  the  first  outbreak,  there’s 
been  a handful  of  recorded  cases 
in  North  America.  Because  of  the 
mysterious  nature  of  the  vims,  re- 


searchers want  to  know  more 
about  the  link  between  it  and  its 
carrier.  After  learning  that  the 
first  disease  outbreak  in  the  States 
occurred  when  deermice  were 
proliferating  the  area,  Fryxell  and 
Brooks  decided  to  try  to  unravel 
the  tie  between  population  size 
and  the  presence  of  hantavirus. 

“All  rodents  go  through  natural 
fluctuations  in  population  size,” 
says  Fryxell.  “We  want  to  know 
if  the  vims  is  relatively  more 
common  during  population  out- 
breaks than  during  declines." 

If  the  researchers  find  that  han- 
tavirus is  more  prevalent  when 
the  population  is  high,  it  means 
humans  would  be  more  suscepti- 
ble to  infection  at  these  times. 
Knowing  this  could  help  prevent 
another  outbreak  of  the  disease. 

This  spring,  the  researchers  will 
begin  the  bulk  of  their  work  in 


Algonquin  Park  and  surrounding 
areas.  They’ll  take  blood  samples 
from  mice  to  determine  just  how 
many  of  the  animals  show  evi- 
dence of  hantavirus. 

“Whenever  some  virus  chal- 
lenges a host,  the  host  produces 
antibodies  in  its  blood,"  says 
Fryxell.  “This  is  like  a signature 
left  in  the  body  by  the  vims  indi- 
cating whether  or  not  the  deer- 
mouse,  in  this  case,  has  ever  come 
into  contact  with  the  disease 
agent.” 

In  addition  to  determining 
whether  changes  in  the  popula- 
tion density  of  deermice  endanger 
humans,  Fryxell  hopes  to  dis- 
cover if  the  disease  is  linked  with 
specific  mouse  habitats  and  what 
role  hantavirus  plays  in  deer- 
mouse physiology. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by 
Heath  and  Welfare  Canada.  □ 


AWARDS 


The  Richard  Ivey  Foundation  awarded  $90,000 
to  Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany,  for  his  work  on 
“Cliff  Fragmentation”  and  $ 140,000  to  ecosys- 
tem chair  David  Rapport  for  the  project  “For- 
est Ecosystems  and  Human  Values.” 

Jim  Mahone  of  the  OAC  dean’s  office  re- 
ceived $5,000  from  the  International  Develop- 
ment Research  Centre  for  “Processing  and 
Marketing  Potential  of  the  Goldfinger  Ba- 
nana.” 

Prof.  Nate  Perkins,  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, was  awarded  $13,200  by  the  Homewood 
Health  Centre  Inc.  for  “Programmatic  Analy- 
sis for  Institutional  Health-Care  Environ- 
ments: Linking  Patient  and  Staff  Behavior  to 
Specific  Outdoor  Settings.” 

The  Clinic  of  Injury  and  Disease  Response 
awarded  Prof.  Jim  Potvin,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  $5,478  for  his  work 
on  “Fatigue  Response  of  Upper  Limb  Muscles 
for  Normal  Subjects.” 

Prof.  Don  Richardson,  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  received  $26,608  from  the  Ontario 
Training  and  Adjustment  Board  for 
“Freespace  Training." 

The  Sapstain  Industry  Group  provided  Prof. 
Keith  Solomon,  Toxicology  Centre,  with 
$262,482  “To  Measure  and  Assess  the  Toxi- 
cological Significance  of  Dermal  Exposure  to 
Antisapstain  Products  Used  in  the  Protection 
of  Cut  Lumber.” 


Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy,  received  $411,575  from  National  De- 
fence for  a “Prevalence  Survey  of  Hantavirus 
at  Eastern  Canadian  Forces  Bases.” 

The  Ontario  Centre  for  Materials  Research 
awarded  Prof.  Marvin  Tung,  Food  Science, 
$3,000  for  “Development  of  Appropriate  Con- 
trolled-Atmosphere  Plastic  Packaging  for 
Fruits  and  Vegetables.”  He  also  received 
$10,000  from  Snow  Brand  Products  for  “Bar- 
rier Packaging  Studies  for  Portion-Sized  Con- 
tainers." 

Prof.  Richard  Protz,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, was  awarded  $20,000  by  Agriculture 
and  Agri-Food  Canada  for  an  “Evaluation  of 
High-Resolution  Airborne  Imagery  and 
Global  Position  Systems  for  Monitoring 
Changes  in  Agroecosystems.” 

The  Canadian  Centre  for  Swine  Improve- 
ment Inc.  has  provided  Prof.  John  Gibson, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  with  $19,520  for 
‘The  Provision  of  an  Interim  Index  for  Carcass 
and  Meat  Quality  Traits  in  Pigs.” 

Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak,  Zoology,  was 
awarded  $62,000  for  two  years  by  the  Cana- 
dian Network  of  Toxicology  Centres  to  study 
“Endocrine  and  Reproductive  Toxicology  in 
Fish”  and  $18,310  from  Fisheries  and  Oceans 
for  “Measurement  of  Steroid  Hormone,  Go- 
nadotropin and  Vitellogenin  in  Fish  Samples.” 
Prof.  David  Swayne,  Computer  and  Infor- 


mation Science,  received  the  following 
awards  from  Environment  Canada:  $50,000 
for  “Integrated  Assessment  Modelling  and 
Scenario  Evaluation  for  Lake  Acidification 
Study,”  $39,650  for  ‘Toxic  Chemical  Data 
Analysis  for  Lake  Superior  Under  the  Can- 
ada/Ontario Agreement,”  $35,475  for  “Plat- 
form Requirements  for  Multiple-Scale  Mod- 
elling Workshop  of  Emissions  and  Loading 
Relationship,”  $20,000  for  “Development  of  a 
Standard  Reference  Code  Based  on  the 
ADOM  Code  and  Associated  Visualization” 
and  $8,000  for  “Linking  Integrated  Assess- 
ment Model  for  Acid  Rain  to  Fish  and  Biotic 
Species  Model." 

Environment  Canada  aiso  awarded  $10,000 
tp  Prof.  Kim  Rollins,  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business,  for  a consumer  survey  and 
$16,000  to  Prof.  Keith  Solomon,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  for  “Performing  Ecotoxi- 
cological  Risk  Analysis  of  COA  Pesticides.” 
Prof.  Tony  Hayes,  Pathology,  was  awarded 
$269,000  over  three  years  from  NSERC  for 
his  work  on  “Indicators  of  Resistance  to  Bac- 
terial Diseases  of  Salmonids.” 

NSERC  and  the  Centre  for  Chemical  Process 
Metallurgy  awarded  Prof.  Jacek  Lipkowski, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  $20,000  over 
two  years  for  an  “Investigation  of  the  Role 
Played  by  Inorganic  Anions  in  Electro-Refin- 
ing of  Copper.”  □ 
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NOTICES 


Sundaes  on  Monday 

Class  Act,  an  annual  fund-raising 
program  organized  by  graduating 
students  to  raise  money  for  a class 
gift,  is  holding  a build-your-own- 
sundae  sale  April  1 from  11:30 
a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  by  the  pharmacy 
in  the  University  Centre.  Cost  is 
$1.50. 

Heirloom  discovery  day 

UNICEF  Guelph  is  hosting  a re- 
turn visit  of  three  experts  from 
Sotheby’s  who  will  give  verbal 
appraisals  of  paintings,  decorative 
arts  and  jewelry  April  14  from  10 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum. 
To  reserve  space,  call  763-6903 
from  1 0 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  until  March 
30.  Cost  is  $ 1 2 per  item  or  a maxi- 
mum of  three  items  for  $30.  All 
proceeds  go  to  UNICEF. 

Art  therapy  exhibit 

Wilfrid  Laurier  University  will 
celebrate  its  new  art  therapy 
course  with  an  art  exhibition 
March  29  to  April  30  at  the  Robert 
Langen  Gallery  in  Laurier’s  Aird 
Building.  For  more  information, 
call  Ann  Duffy  at  Laurier,  884- 
1970,  Ext.  3459. 

Watch  the  birdie! 

The  Gryphon  badminton  team 
will  host  its  fifth  invitational  tour- 
nament April  5 to  7 in  the  west 


gym  of  the  Mitchell  Athletics 
Centre.  Events  include  men’s  and 
women’s  singles  and  doubles.  For 
more  details,  call  Steve  Fessenden 
at  Ext.  38 1 6 or  Rob  Mawhinney  at 
Ext.  3 1 02.  The  deadline  for  entries 
is  April  3. 

Deadline  nears 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  reminded  that  the 
deadline  to  apply  for  Canadian  In- 
ternational Development  Awards 
for  Canadians  seeking  to  enhance 
their  expertise  in  international  de- 
velopment is  March  31 . For  more 
information,  visit  the  InfoCentre 
in  the  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre. 

And  the  winners  are  . . . 

Winners  of  the  cow  pie  contest 
held  during  College  Royal  to  raise 
funds  for  a CT  scanner  at  Guelph 
General  Hospital  are  Olivia  Shuel 
(first  prize,  a trip  to  Europe),  Ken 
Berry  (second  prize,  a weekend  in 
Toronto  and  theatre  tickets)  and 
Tammy  Wilson  (third  prize,  a 
weekend  in  Niagara  Falls).  The 
fund  raiser  exceeded  its  goal  of 
$5,000. 

Historical  readings 

A series  of  readings  from  poems, 
novels  and  memoirs  telling  of 


JOBS 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  March 
22,  the  following  opportunities 
were  available  to  on-campus  em- 
ployees only: 

Pharmacy  Technician,  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital,  tempo- 
rary leave  from  May  20  to  Dec. 
1 3/96.  Salary : $ 1 5.70  to  $ 1 7.54  an 
hour.  Removal  date:  March  29. 

Controls  Mechanic,  Utilities  and 


Controls  Department.  Salary: 
$ 1 8.98  job  rate,  probation  rate  20 
cents  lower  than  job  rate.  Removal 
date:  March  29. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  836-4900.  □ 


Unniinn  Bouse 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 

l 

X 


Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in 
University  ot  Guelph's  London  House 

• Apartments  or  Rooms  - Minimum  3 nights 

• Weekly  & Monthly  - $45.00/person/night 

• Newly  renovated  - Smoke-free  environment 

• Ideal  for  business/tourist  travellers 

Oft  Campus  Housing 

824-4120,  Ext.  3357  or  Fax  (519)  767-1670 

EMAIL  ocho@uoguelph.ca 


ENHANCE  YOUR 
RETIREMENT  PACKAGE! 


Have  you  considered  all 
your  retirement  options? 
Call  us  for  a confidential 
and  personalized 
_ financial  review. 

Denis  Financial  Services 

Robert  and  Mariette  Denis  ♦ 821-8246 


times  past  in  Wellington  County 
will  take  place  at  a joint  meeting 
of  the  Guelph  Historical  Society 
and  the  Wellington  County  His- 
torical Society  April  2 at  8 p.m.  at 
St.  Andrews  Church  in  Guelph. 

Art  classes  offered 

Guelph  Museums  is  offering  six- 
week  art  sessions  on  drawing, 
painting,  printmaking  and  sculp- 
ture for  children.  They  start  May 
13  and  15  for  ages  six  to  eight  and 
May  1 4 and  1 6 for  ages  nine  to  1 2. 
Cost  is  $50  per  course.  To  register, 
call  836-1221. 

Chocolate  bunny  alert! 

A special  Laura  Secord  candy  sale 
will  be  held  March  28  in  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  courtyard  in  sup- 
port of  U of  G’ s 1 996  United  Way 


campaign.  Prices  will  be  dis- 
counted 10  per  cent,  and  Laura 
Secord  will  donate  10  per  cent  of 
its  earnings  to  the  United  Way. 

Food  bank  drive  on 

The  Guelph  Food  Bank’s  spring 
drive  runs  from  April  3 to  21 . Do- 
nations of  non-perishable  food 
and  money  are  welcome.  Make 
cheques  payable  to  the  Guelph 
Food  Bank  and  send  to  100  Cri- 
mea St.,  Guelph  NIH  2Y8.  For 
more  information  about  the  drive 
and  volunteer  opportunities,  call 
767-1380. 

Applications  welcome 

Applications  for  the  final  grants 
competition  to  award  funding  for 
research  on  the  integration  of  per- 


sons with  disabilities  are  invited 
by  the  Social  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities Research  Council,  350 
Albert  St.,  P.O.  Box  1610,  Ottawa 
KIP  6G4.  Deadline  is  June  30. 

Wine  and  cheese 
The  Microbiology  Club  will  hold 
its  1996  wine  and  cheese  party 
March  29  at  9 p.m.  in  the  Graduate 
Students  Lounge  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre.  For  tickets, 
drop  by  Room  21 1 of  the  Chemis- 
try and  Microbiology  Building. 

Looking  back 

Three  new  postcards  of  Guelph’s 
downtown  around  the  year  1900 
are  available  from  the  Guelph 
Civic  Museum  gift  shop  at  a cost 
of  75  cents  each.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


1984  Mercury  Lynx  hatchback, 
automatic,  fuel-injected,  AM/FM 
cassette,  sun  roof,  certified  or  will 
sell  as  is,  763-2571. 

Burlington  pine  bedroom  set: 
queen-size  bed  with  head  and  foot 
boards  with  rails,  night  table, 
large  dresser  with  mirror;  CCM 
rowing  machine;  stepper,  Col- 
leen, Ext.  3968. 

Kawai  piano,  model  CE7N, 
apartment-size,  1 1 years  old,  ex- 
cellent condition,  Ext.  2511. 
Sharp  NX-1  home  fax  machine, 
two  years  old,  good  working  con- 
dition, leave  message  at  821- 
0393. 

Two  small  framed  Monet  prints, 
one  David  Hockney  framed  pen- 
cil sketch,  one  framed  Matisse, 
one  original  painting,  one  framed 
print;  new  black  leather  and 
chrome  director  chair,  836-7743 
after  6:30  p.m. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  mobile 
home  in  Dunedin,  Florida,  on  a 
55+  resident-owned  park,  821  - 
3397  after  5 p.m. 


DEAN  AVENUE 

$179,000. 

Six-bedrooms,  lots  of  upgrades. 
Excellent  income  potential  or 
charming  family  home. 
Please  call  Barbara  Kuczynski 
Realty  World  Vantage 

821-6191 


FOR  SALE 


Three-bedroom  brick  bungalow, 
walk  to  schools,  downtown  and 
campus,  oak  floors,  high-effi- 
ciency gas,  767-9872. 

Vehicle  Services  has  the  follow- 
ing uncertified  vehicles  for  sur- 
plus sale  on  a closed-bid  basis  - 
1977  Chevrolet  one-ton  flatbed 
truck,  350  cubic  inches,  V/8, 
four-speed  manual,  GVW  10,000 
lbs.,  85,766  miles,  1985  GMC 
3/4-ton  pickup  with  flatbed,  306 
cu.  in.,  V/8,  automatic,  GVW 
7,200  lbs.,  148,400  kilometres. 
Submit  bids  to  Paul  Cook,  Trans- 
portation Services,  Vehicle  Serv- 
ices Building,  by  April  12  at  4:30 
p.m. 


WANTED 


House  to  share  or  room  for  rent  in 
country  home  for  September 
1996,  must  have  access  to  a stall, 
836-6172. 

Accommodation  for  visiting 
Japanese  scientist,  close  to  Uni- 
versity, April  1 to  Sept.  20,  Peter, 
Ext.  2460  or  Jan,  Ext.  8180. 


STUDENTS 

Come  celebrate 

Victoria  Day  Weekend  at 

WHITE  SANDS 
CAMPGROUND 

Sauble  Beach 

For  info  call  1-519-534-2781 


WANTED 


Non-smoking  professional  cou- 
ple seek  one-  or  two-bedroom 
apartment  in  private  home,  must 
be  within  walking  distance  to 
campus,  821-1795. 

Housemate  to  share  luxury  home 
with  one  other  person,  country 
setting,  20-minute  drive  to  cam- 
pus, available  from  April  1,  $300 
a month  inclusive,  Ext.  3990. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  furnished  house 
near  Exhibition  Park,  available 
Aug.  1 to  July  31, 1997;  furnished 
basement  apartment  rented  sepa- 
rately, Ext.  6339  or  763-0221. 

One-bedroom  RV  and  two-bed- 
room  mobile  home,  fully 
equipped  in  small  senior  trailer 
park,  close  to  Fort  Myers/Naples, 
Florida,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
RV  $650  US  a month,  mobile 
home  $800  US  a month,  821- 
7222. 

Fully  furnished  three-  or  four- 
bedroom  home,  hardwood  floors, 
fireplaces,  two  sun  rooms,  deck, 
porch,  large  partly  fenced  yard, 
laundry,  parking,  near  Elora 
Gorge  and  swimming  quarry, 
available  April  to  July  1 996,  $700 
a month  inclusive,  787-0609. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  retirees  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Items  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre  or  fax  to  824- 
7962.  For  information,  call  Ext. 
6581. 


WANTED! 

London  family  wishes  to 
purchase  home  in  Guelph. 
Private,  no  agents.  Musi  be 
well  maintained  in  quiet  area. 

1-519-642-3878 


OLD  FASHIONED  HOME  CLEANING! 


1-800-663-9990 


WORRY  FREE  VACATIONS 


H0USESITTERS 


HOUSESITTING.  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


When  You're  not  away.^N 


• Seme  Bonded  Cleaner 
F\^OId-Fashioned  Cleaning J 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  March  28 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Oliver  Trochta  considers 
“Establishment  of  Canine  He- 
mangiosarcomaCell  Lines,  Char- 
acterization of  Growth 
Characteristics  and  Preliminary 
Studies  on  Cytokine  Receptor 
Expression  in  Fresh  and  Cultured 
Hemangiosarcoma  Cells”  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

Philosophy  Discussion  - “Why 
Be  Moral:  Ethical  Norms  and 
Their  Foundations”  is  the  topic  of 
Prof.  Michael  Ruse,  Philosophy 
and  Zoology;  Prof.  Bill  Hughes, 
Philosophy  ; and  Phil  Nazar  of  the 
Campus  Ministry  from  noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Concert  - The  Early  Music  Stu- 
dent Ensemble  and  Chamber 
Choir  perform  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is 
free. 

Theatre  - The  Drama  Depart- 
ment’s production  of  George  F. 
Walker’ s Escape  from  Happiness 
runs  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Inner  Stage 
until  March  30.  Tickets  are  $8  at 
the  UC  box  office  or  the  door. 

Pathology  Seminar  - Winegard 
visiting  professor  David 
Eckersall  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  explains  ‘The  Canine 
Acute-Phase  Reaction  in  Rheu- 
matoid Arthritis”  at  1:10  p.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Cultural  Studies  Seminar  - 

“Uncovering  Difference:  The 
Moment  of  Identity  in  Victorian 
Anti-Vivisection”  is  the  topic  of 
Susan  Hamilton  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 229. 

Population  Medicine  Seminar  - 

Prof.  Brenda  Bonnett  discusses 
“Evidence-Based  Medicine:  the 
Foundation  of  Good  Clinical 
Practice  or  Yet  Another  Way  for 
Epidemiologists  to  Harass  Clini- 
cians?” at  4 p.m.  in  OVC  1715. 

Concert  - Prof.  Howard  Spring, 
Music,  leads  the  U of  G Jazz  En- 
semble at  8 p.m.  in  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre.  Special  guest 
is  pianist  Frank  Falco.  Admission 
is  $2. 

FRIDAY,  March  29 

Pathology  Seminar  - David 
Eckersall  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  examines  “Murine  and 
Ovine  Trypanosomiasis:  Interac- 
tions Between  Parasite,  Hor- 
mones and  Cytokines.” 

Cultural  Studies  Round  Table  - 

“Speaking  on  Behalf  of  Others”  is 
the  theme  of  an  anti-vivisection 
debate  from  2:10  to  4 p.m.  at  the 
University  Club. 

Economics  Seminar  - Chantale 
LaCasse  of  the  University  of 


Ottawa  discusses  “Secret  Reserve 
Prices  in  a Bidding  Model  with  a 
Reserve  Option”  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  235. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Choir  con- 
ducted by  Marta  McCarthy  per- 
forms at  9 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Admission  is  $7. 

SATURDAY,  March  30 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- The  centre  holds  its  annual  fund- 
raising dinner  at  7 p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  837-0010. 

MONDAY,  April  1 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - PhD  student  Kees 
Plaizier  discusses  the  “Relation- 
ship Between  Economic  and  Re- 
productive Efficiency  in  Ontario 
Dairy  Production  Systems  Using 
Computer  Simulation”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science/Nutrition 
141. 

Scottish  Studies  Seminar  - 
Carol  Edington  of  St.  Andrews 
University  in  Scotland,  winner  of 
the  Frank  Watson  Prize  in  Scot- 
tish History,  discusses  “Court  and 
Culture  in  Renaissance  Scotland” 
at  noon  in  MacKinnon  132. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Concert 
Winds,  conducted  by  John 
Goddard,  perform  at  12:10  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  107. 

TUESDAY,  April  2 

Workshop  - The  Tri-Council 
Chair  Program  in  Ecosystem 
Health  hosts  a discussion  of  eco- 
system diagnostics  from  9 a.m.  to 
noon  at  the  Arboretum.  The 
workshop  is  free,  but  pre-registra- 
tion is  required  at  Ext.  6972  or 
sbirkett@envsci.uoguelph.ca. 

Pathology  Seminar  - David 
Eckersall  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  considers  ‘The  Feline 
Acute-Phase  Response:  Relation 
to  Feline  Immunodeficiency  Vi- 
rus and  Feline  Infectious  Perito- 
nitis” at  12:10  p.m.  in  OVC  1713. 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
Seminar  - Doug  Stephan  of  the 
University  of  Windsor  considers 
“Zirconium-Phosphorus  Chemis- 
try: Synthesis  and  Catalysis”  at 
2:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  3 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Gradu- 
ate student  Susan  MacMillan  ex- 
plains “Osmoregulation  via  ProP 
in  Escherichia  coli : Factors  Af- 
fecting Transport  Activity”  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Cultural  Studies  Round  Table  - 

“Smoking,  the  Arts  and  the  Me- 
dia” is  the  topic  under  debate 
from  3 to  5 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
103. 


Plant  Biology  Seminar  - “Adap- 
tive Walks  in  Plant  Fitness  Land- 
scapes: A Wrightian  Approach” 
is  the  focus  of  Karl  Niklas  of  Cor- 
nell University  at  4 p.m.  in  Axel- 
rod 117. 

THURSDAY,  April  4 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Patricia  Turner  examines 
“Mechanisms  of  Duodenal  Ul- 
cerogenesis  Induced  by  a Novel 
NSAID,  CI-987,  in  the  Rat”  at 
1 1:10  a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Develop- 
ments in  Veterinary  Clinical  Bio- 
chemistry” is  the  topic  of  David 
Eckersall  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  at  1:10  p.m.  in  Pathol- 
ogy 2152. 

Physics  Seminar  - Prof.  Bemie 
Nickel  discusses  “The  Foucault 
Pendulum”  at  4 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton 113. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - M.Sc.  student  Paul 
Luimes  discusses  “Evaluation  of 
the  Cornell  Net  Carbohydrate  and 
Protein  System”  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  306. 

TUESDAY,  April  9 

Food  Science  Seminar  - Prof. 
Val  Davidson,  Engineering,  con- 
siders “Fuzzy  Computing  Tech- 
niques in  a Drying  Control 
System”  at  noon  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Colloquium  - The  Sixth  Dynami- 
cal Systems  Seminar  Day  begins 
at  10:10  a.m.  in  MacNaughton 
121  with  Turab  Lookman  of  the 
University  of  Western  On'ario 
discussing  “Kinetics  of  Phase 
Separation.”  At  11:10  a.m.,  Ross 
Cressman  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  ex- 
plains “Evolutionary  Game  Dy- 
namics.” Graduate  student 
presentations  begin  at  1:30  p.m. 


WORSHIP 


Womanspirit,  a spirituality  circle 
for  women,  meets  Fridays  at  12: 10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is 
held  Sundays  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  100. 

The  Open  Door  Church  of  non- 
denominational  Christian  worship 
is  held  Sundays  at  7 p.m.  at  Har- 
court  United  Church,  87  Dean 
Ave.  □ 


Photography  by 

Ted  Carter 

Photography  for  Classroom, 
Conference  & Research  since  1954 


♦ On-location  scientific 
assignments  involving  biological 
& biomedical  specimens  such  as 
gels,  chromographs,  insects, 
cultures,  instruments  & plant 
growth 

♦ Specialists  in  infrared  & ultra- 
violet photography 

♦ Aerial  photography  for 
investigative  or  display  use 

♦ Complementary  consultation  on 
all  aspects  of  photography 

Let  us  be  your  resource  people  — If 

we  can't  help  we'll  tell  you  who  can! 

For  free  pick-up  & delivery  call 
Ted  Carter  at  821-5905 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
President 


Vacationers 

House 

Care 

“The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rates. 
Pets  too." 

Donald  L Pearson 
Associate  Partner 

(519)  821-2676 


George  A Paterson 
Senior  Partner 


Stressed?  Tense? 

Injured?  Fatigued? 

Patricia  ABOUD 

B.A.  R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist 

♦ tension/chronic  stress  ♦ neck  & low  back  pain 

♦ headaches  & migraines  ♦ athletic  injuries,  etc. 

Flexible  Hours 

Covered  by  U of  G Extended  Health  Benefits 
By  Appointment  ♦ Gift  Certificates  Available 

87  Galt  St.,  Guelph  ♦ 836-5994 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1.  Impudent  talk 

4.  College 
building 

8.  Extremity  of  an 
axis 

9.  Domestic 
servant 

11.  Beer 

12.  Spirits 

14.  Biblical  high 
priest 

15.  Become 
detached  from 
an  ice  mass 

17.  “ Palooka” 

18.  1966  Song  of 
.The  Year 

20.  Chesterfield 

21.  Folk  singer 
Burl 

22.  Protozoan 

23.  Greek 
goddesses  of 
the  seasons 

25.  Cold  symptom 

26.  Of  hearing 

27.  Greek  letters 

28.  Chickpea 

29.  Compass  case 

33.  Baseball  player 
Mel 

34.  Cupid's 
comrade 

35.  Breeze 

36.  Drop  of  liquid 

38.  Norwegian 

dramatist 

40.  Ross  Island 


volcano 

41.  Food 

42.  Affirmative 
votes 

43.  Haggard  novel 


DOWN 

1.  Sound  sense 

2.  de  France 

3.  Round  Table 
Knight 

4.  Search  for 
information 

5.  Without 
repetition 

6.  Bravo 

7.  Chinese  game 
with  tiles 

8.  Buddhist 
language 

9.  Shopping 
places 

10.  Sponge 
substitute 

1 1 . Astronaut's 


vehicle 
13.  Graphite 
16.  On  the 

sheltered  side 

19.  King  of  Tyre 

20.  March  King 

22.  Canadian  cops 

23.  Collide  together 

24.  Private  chapel 

25.  Walking  stick 

26.  Excited 

27.  Multiplied  by 

29.  Vet's  pill 

30.  Hindu  social 
class 

31 . Is  situated 

32.  Sea  eagle 
34.  Pearl  of  the 

Antilles 

37.  Spelling  contest 
39.  Exclamation  of 
contempt 


CANVISION  0-0 
OPTICAL 


666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of  Quality 
<6  Designer  frames  in  the 
area:  Polo,  Gucci,  Christian 
Dior,  Safilo,  Giorgio 
Armani  <6  More! 

766-7676 
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Positive  attitude  is 
key  to  living  with  HIV 


Being  HIV-positive  doesn't  have  to  be  a sentence,  says  Michael 
Boterman.  Photo  - Margaret  Boyd,  University  Communications 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

When  Michael  Boterman  of 
Independent  Study/OAC 
ACCESS  was  diagnosed  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus 
(HIV)  1 1 years  ago,  he  embarked 
on  a “new  life.” 

At  the  time  of  his  diagnosis,  he 
was  living  in  Toronto  with  a life- 
style that  he  describes  as  “no  life.” 
He  turned  his  back  on  it  and 
moved  back  home  to  Kitchener, 
where  he  reconnected  with  his 
friends  and  his  family  of  12  sib- 
lings. And  he  bought  a horse, 
Edward,  which  he  takes  pleasure 
in  riding  every  day. 

“I  thought  if  my  days  were 
numbered.  I’d  better  do  some- 
thing,” he  says.  “It  cracked  me  up 
to  hear  that  I moved  back  home  to 
die.  I moved  back  home  to  live.” 
For  Boterman,  having  a positive 
mental  attitude  is  the  key  to  his 
survival.  “The  only  time  I think 
about  it  is  when  I talk  about  it,”  he 
says.  “I’ve  never  felt  better,  and 
living  a healthy  lifestyle  helps 
fight  off  any  opportunistic  infec- 
tions.” 

He  knows  that  for  many  people, 
an  HIV-positive  diagnosis  is  seen 
as  a sentence,  but  “it  doesn’t  have 
to  be  like  that,  and  I don’t  under- 
stand that  negative  frame  of 
mind.” 

Boterman  says  he’s  always  had 
a positive  attitude,  but  doesn’t 
consider  himself  to  be  a spiritual 
person.  In  recent  years,  he  has 
attended  workshops  and  seminars 
on  spirituality  and  healing,  parts 
of  which  he  has  found  useful  and 
parts  of  which  he  has  discarded. 

“I  can  relate  to  certain  aspects  of 
it,  but  I believe  my  positive  atti- 


tude is  my  spirituality.” 

Boterman  considers  himself 
“very  lucky”  to  be  one  of  the  few 
long-term  survivors  of  HIV, 
which  is  the  precursor  to  Ac- 
quired Immunodeficiency  Syn- 
drome (AIDS).  He  leads  a healthy 
and  active  life,  and  the  only  medi- 
cations he  takes  that  would  indi- 
cate his  condition  are  monthly  vi- 
tamin B12  injections  and  an 
occasional  dose  of  Fluconazol  to 
combat  oral  Candidas.  Regular 
massage  therapy  helps  alleviate 
stress  and  tension  related  to  the 
immune  system. 

Boterman  has  high  praise  for  the 
people  he  works  with  in  Inde- 
pendent Study/OAC  ACCESS, 
where  he  is  a program  co-ordina- 
tor’s  assistant.  They’re  very  sup- 
portive of  him,  he  says,  noting 
with  pride  that  they  often  “forget” 
about  his  condition. 

One  of  the  “down  sides”  to  the 
disease  for  Boterman  is  not  being 
able  to  find  a male  companion  to 
share  his  life  with.  Although 
many  of  his  friends  have  told  him 
he’s  not  the  type  to  settle  down, 
he  now  feels  he  is  ready  to  find  a 
partner. 

For  the  past  five  years, 
Boterman  has  been  active  with 
the  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County 
(ACGWC).  He  volunteers  for 
public-speaking  engagements 
throughout  the  area,  participates 
in  educational  seminars  and 
serves  on  the  committee’s  board 
of  directors.  He  has  also  partici- 
pated in  the  annual  walk  for  AIDS 
in  Guelph  for  the  past  two  years 
and  will  be  participating  again  at 
this  year’s  walk  May  5. 

“I  felt  it  was  very  much  a healing 
process  to  be  so  active  with  the 


committee,”  he  says. 

He  is  willing  to  speak  to  various 
departments  and  groups  on  cam- 
pus on  request.  Contact  him 
through  the  ACGWC. 

The  third  annual  walk  for  AIDS 
to  raise  money  for  the  many  pro- 
grams and  services  offered  by  the 
ACGWC  starts  at  the  Riverside 


The  University’s  policy  on  AIDS 
states  that  it  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  student  or  employee 
who  has  AIDS  or  is  HIV-positive. 
The  policy  states: 

1 . The  University  of  Guelph  will 
not  refuse  admission  to  any  quali- 
fied student  with  AIDS  or  a posi- 
tive HIV  antibody  test. 

2.  The  University  of  Guelph  will 
not  refuse  employment  to  any 
qualified  applicant  on  the  basis  of 
AIDS  or  a positive  HIV  antibody 
test. 

3.  The  University  of  Guelph  will 
make  no  attempt  to  identify  carri- 
ers of  HIV  antibody  or  persons 


Park  Bandshell  at  noon.  Check- 
points include  Goldie  Mill,  St. 
George’s  Square  and  Exhibition 
Park.  The  event  will  feature  enter- 
tainment, food  and  prizes.  For 
more  information  about  support- 
ing or  participating  in  the  event, 
call  the  committee  office  at  763- 
2255  or  fax  to  763-8125.  □ 


with  AIDS  by  questions,  screen- 
ing or  other  means.  Members  of 
the  University  community  may 
have  AIDS  testing  and  related 
medical  care  at  Health  Services 
and  its  Occupational  Health  Divi- 
sion if  they  so  elect. 

4.  If  and  when  situations  related 
to  AIDS  or  positive  HIV  antibody 
tests  arise  and  cause  concern,  the 
University  will  respond  to  each 
case  on  its  own  merits.  This  may 
involve  liaison  between  Univer- 
sity departments.  Health  Services 
and  off-campus  medical  experts, 
including  the  medical  officer  of 
health.  □ 


PEOPLE 

A retirement  party  for  Beryl 
Jefferies  of  Independent  Study/ 
OAC  ACCESS  and  formerly  of 
Print  Services  will  be  held  April 
1 1 from  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 :30  p.m.  in 
Room  104  of  Johnston  Hall.  Cost 
is  $10.  RSVP  by  April  3 to  Carrie 
Tanti  at  Ext.  3838. 

A reception  will  be  held  March 
27  in  honor  of  risk  and  insurance 
manager  Nancy  Chambers,  who 
is  leaving  the  University  to  take  a 
new  position  with  the  City  of 
Kitchener.  The  reception  runs 
from  3 to  5 p.m.  at  the  former 
Whippletree  restaurant  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre.  Cost  is 
$7.  If  you  are  interested  in  attend- 
ing, call  Pat  Hoare  at  Ext.  2202  or 
Trish  Dean  at  Ext.  2677. 

Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  gave  a paper  this 
month  on  “Max  Weber,  Interpre- 
tive Sociology  and  Objectivity” 
at  a conference  in  Halifax  spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Human 
Values  at  St.  Mary’s  Univer- 
sity.O 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  fourth  in  a series  of  books 
edited  by  Prof.  BUI  James,  Engi- 
neering, from  the  international 
stormwater  and  water-quality 
management  modelling  confer- 
ences held  annually  in  Toronto 
has  been  published.  This  edition  is 
called  Advances  in  Modelling  the 
Management  of  Stormwater  Im- 
pacts. 

Prof.  Harvey  Marmurek,  Psy- 
chology, is  author  of  “Encoding, 
Retrieval,  Main  Effects  and  Inter- 
actions: Were  Lockhart  and  Craik 
(1990)  on  the  Level?”  in  Cana- 
dian Journal  of  Psychology  49. 

Prof.  Azad  Kaushik,  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy, is  author  with  VMI  postdoc 
Alpana  Nangpal,  grad  student 
Joy  Knott  and  technician  Virpi 
Lipsanen  and  Constantin  Bona 
of  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  article  “Contribution 
of  the  V Light  Chain  to  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  Primary  Antibody 
Repertoire,”  which  appeared  in 
Immunoglobulin  Gene  Expres- 
sion in  Development  and  Disease , 
Vol.  764  of  the  Annals  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Prof.  Karen  Korabik,  Psychol- 
ogy, and  H.M.  Rosen  wrote  the 
article  ‘The  Impact  of  Children 
on  Women  Managers’  Career  Be- 
havior and  Organizational  Com- 
mitment,” which  was  published 
in  Human  Resource  Management 
Journal  34  (4).  □ 


To  all  Members 
of  the  University  Community 

The  University  Club  of  Guelph  has  been  aware  for 
some  time  that  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  popular 
among  non-members  as  a cofTee,  lunch  and 
meeting  place.  To  make  the  club  more  accessible  to 
the  University  community,  the  board  of  directors 
has  decided  to  Introduce  a “dally  membership”  at  a 
cost  of  $2  for  anyone  wishing  to  use  the  club 
occasionally.  This  new  option  begins  April  1,  1996. 

Dally  memberships  are  available  at  the  club  bar. 
The  fee  may  be  charged  to  your  “Express  Plus"  Card 
or  department  account  or  paid  In  cash.  Members  of 
clubs  with  reciprocal  arrangements  with  the 
University  Club  are  considered  guests  of  the  club 
and  not  subject  to  this  charge.  If  you  plan  to  bring 
three  or  more  guests  for  lunch,  we  ask  that  you 
make  a reservation,  by  calling  the  club  at  Ext.  8578. 

In  the  spirit  of  fostering  a congenial  atmosphere  for 
the  University  community  and  to  encourage  the 
Introduction  of  new  members,  there  will  be  no 
charge  to  non-members  on  Fridays  after  3 p.m. 


Placido  Domingo,  Jose  Carreras, 

Luciano  Pavarotti 

Frederick  Travel  is  pleased  to  present  a 3 Tenors  tour  to  New  York  departing  on 
either  Friday,  July  1 9 or  Saturday,  July  20.  Two  night  program  includes  Air  Canada 
return  flights,  first  class  accommodation,  all  transfer  and  taxes,  reserved  lower  level 
ticket  for  the  3 Tenors  concert  at  Giants  Stadium  and  local  representative  service. 

Per  person  rate  trom/to  Toronto  at  $1,499  Canadian. 

More  complete  details  on  this  unique  tour  can  be  obtained  by  contacting  our  office. 


ffiSk  FREDERICKTRAVEL 


Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 

Phone  (519)  836-0061 


✓ FREE  Ticket/Brochure  delivery  to 
University  of  Guelph 

✓ Business  and  Leisure  Travel  specialists 


“The  People  You  Can  Trust” 


U of  G policy  on  AIDS 


AT  A GLANCE 


Down  to  earth.  The 

Future  Earth  Research 
Organization,  a Guelph- 
; based  non-profit 
corporation,  is  staging 
eight  days  of  activities 
April  21  to  28  to  mark 
Earth  Week  ’96.  All  funds 
raised  by  the  activities  will 
be  donated  to  the 
Arboretum’s  Children’s 
Forest  for  environmental 
education  programs.  The 
week  kicks  off  April  21 
with  an  Earth  Day 
celebration  at  the 
Arboretum  beginning  at 
noon.  The  day  will  include 
exhibits  of  paintings,  books 
and  drawings,  Children’s 
Forest  displays,  tours  of  the 
Arboretum,  storytelling, 
workshops  and  a lecture  by 
naturalist  and  author  Aleta 
Karstad.  See  upcoming 
issues  of  At  Guelph  for 
I more  details  about  the 
week's  events.  For  tickets 
and  information,  call  the 
Arboretum  at  Ext.  2113. 

The  world  comes  to 
residence.  A high-speed 
computer  network  is 
expanding  access  for 
students  living  on  campus 
. . . page  2 

Salaries  disclosed.  U of  G 
joined  other  public-sector 
employers  last  week  in 
releasing  details  about  the 
salaries  of  their  highest- 
paid  employees . . . page  3 

Learning  from  a locker. 

OVC  students  are  honing 
up  their  skills  before  using 
them  on  live  animals, 
thanks  to  a locker  lab 
program  developed  in  the 
college . . . page  7 

Women  settle  for  less. 
Psychology  professor 
Serge  Desmarais  has  found 
that  women  work  harder, 
longer  and  more  accurately 
than  men  do,  but  ask  for 
less  pay . . . page  8 

Thought  for  the  week 

April  hath  put  a spirit  of 
youth  in  every  thing. 

William  Shakespeare 


All  fired  up!  Members  of  the  new  Central  Student  Association  executive 
are  gearing  up  to  assume  their  positions  April  29.  Clockwise  from  top 
are  Mike  Smiley,  activities  commissioner;  Denise  Pirko,  local  affairs; 
Lance  Morgan,  spokesperson;  Isobel  Donaldson,  internal;  and  Kirsten 
Middleton,  external.  Missing  is  Kim  Radbourne,  finance  and  operations. 
Photo  - Margaret  Boyd  University  Communications 


B of  G endorses  full 
increase  in  tuition  fees 


Board  of  Governors  March  28  ap- 
proved Guelph’s  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  associate  diploma  in 
agriculture  tuition  fee  schedule  for 
1996/97.  The  new  fee  structure, 
which  comes  into  effect  May  I, 
includes  a 19.6-per-cent  increase 
over  1995/96  tuition  fees  in  all 
programs  except  the  DVM,  which 
will  rise  30  per  cent. 

Under  the  new  fee  schedule,  a 
full-time  undergraduate  student 
who  is  Canadian  and  a permanent 
resident  will  pay  $1,465  per  se- 
mester ($1,590  for  DVM).  See 
chart  on  page  5 for  the  complete 
tuition  fee  schedule. 

Guelph’s  decision  to  raise  tui- 
tion fees  follows  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation and  Training  (MET)  guide- 
lines announced  earlier  this  year. 
MET  allows  fees  to  rise  10  per 
cent,  plus  an  additional  10-per- 
cent discretionary  increase.  Uni- 
versities can  raise  individual  fees 
by  as  much  as  30  per  cent  as  long 
as  the  average  of  all  increases  is 
no  more  than  20  per  cent. 

MET  also  instructed  universi- 
ties to  direct  a minimum  of  1 0 per 


cent  of  increased  fee  revenue  to 
student  aid.  Guelph  intends  to  ex- 
ceed this  minimum  by  offering  1 8 
per  cent  for  student  aid. 

Provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 
demic) Iain  Campbell  indicated 
that  with  the  increases,  the  DVM 
fee  would  now  be  equal  to  the  fees 
for  the  BLA  and  the  B.Sc.(Eng.) 
programs,  both  of  which  had  pre- 
viously been  at  higher  levels  than 
the  DVM.  He  also  presented  a 
current  comparison  of  the  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  education  paid 
through  tuition  fees  in  various  U 
of  G degree  programs.  B.A.  and 
B.Sc.  students  pay  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  the  overall  costs;  the 
fraction  for  DVM  students  will 
now  increase  from  8.8  per  cent  to 
1 1.6  per  cent. 

Guelph  plans  to  admit  an  addi- 
tional 400  undergraduate  students 
into  first  semester  this  fall.  The 
proposal  to  increase  enrolment 
from  a previously  planned  2,108 
students  to  2,608  was  developed 
by  an  enrolment-management 
committee  headed  by  FACS  dean 

See  HIGH  on  page  4 


McCrindle  new  dean  of  CPES 


Board  of  Governors  March  28  approved  the 
appointment  of  Prof.  Bob  McCrindle  as  the 
fourth  dean  of  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science.  McCrindle  has  been  act- 
ing dean  since  May,  when  then  dean  Iain 
Campbell  became  provost  and  vice-president 
(academic). 

McCrindle  will  serve  as  dean  until  his  retire- 
ment Aug.  31,  2000.  His  appointment,  like 
those  of  recent  deans,  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
president. 

Born  in  Scotland,  McCrindle  earned  his 
B.Sc.,  Ph.D  and  D.Sc.  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  In  1 960,  he  was  a postdoc- 
toral fellow  at  Stanford  University,  then  re- 
turned to  Glasgow  as  a postdoctoral  fellow  and 
lecturer.  He  joined  U of  G in  1970  as  a profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry and  later  served  as  acting  chair  and 
chair  of  the  department. 

A member  of  the  Chemical  Institute  of  Can- 
ada and  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
McCrindle  focuses  his  research  on  inor- 
ganic/organometallic  chemistry  and  environ- 
mental chemistry.  His  work  has  secured  him 
continual  funding  from  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council,  as  well  as 
a number  of  research  contracts.  He  has  pub- 
lished more  than  130  papers  in  refereed  jour- 
nals, one  of  which  has  been  designated  a cita- 
tion classic. 


McCrindle  is  a member  of  Senate  and  has 
served  on  many  departmental  and  University 
committees,  including  the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies,  the  Editorial  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  calendar,  the  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies,  the  graduate  program  review,  the 
OMAF  Advisory  Committee  and  the  B.A.Sc. 
and  B.Sc.(Env.)  program  committees.  He  was 
a member  of  the  CPES  review  group  and  se- 
lection committees  for  the  vice-president  (re- 
search) and  the  dean  of  graduate  studies. 

He  is  currently  a member  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent’s Advisory  Council,  the  Research  Advi- 
sory Board,  the  B.Sc.  program  and  admissions 
committees  and  the  Environmental  Sciences 
Council. 

During  his  teaching  career  at  Guelph, 
McCrindle  has  taught  14  different  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses  in  organic,  en- 
vironmental and  general  chemistry.  He  was 
involved  in  the  development  of  the 
B.Sc.(Env.)  programs,  has  supervised  10  PhD 
and  nine  M.Sc  students  and  sits  on  a number 
of  graduate  student  committees. 

The  new  dean  says  he  is  optimistic  about  the 
college’s  future,  even  in  these  trying  times. 
“The  quality,  dedication  and  resilience  of 
CPES  faculty  and  staff  is  reassuring,  as  is  the 
college’s  ability  to  attract  superior  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students,”  he  says. 

McCrindle  says  the  college  will  increase  its 


Prof.  Bob  McCrindle 

liaison  efforts  to  attract  more  undergraduates. 
He  will  also  encourage  CPES  departments  to 
increase  collaboration  with  other  departments 
in  all  colleges  to  help  offset  cuts. 

See  McCRINDLE  on  page  2 


CIBC  we're  working  hard  to  help  you  get  from  where  you 
are  today  to  where  you  want  to  be  tomorrow. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 


OSS 

We  see  what  you  see. 


Trad«-mart<  ot  CIBC. 
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More  than  150  rose  growers  from  across  North  America  visited  U of  G recently  as  part  of  the  spring  meeting 
of  Roses  Inc.,  an  international  trade  association  of  greenhouse  growers  of  fresh  cut  roses  that  provides  funding 
for  research  at  Guelph.  From  left  are  Roses  Inc.  director  PeterTheissen,  conference  chair  Ron  Rempel,  Roses 
Inc.  president  Art  Heyl,  Roses  Inc.  executive  vice-president  Jim  Krone,  U of  G horticultural  scientists  Jim 
Tsujita  Mike  Dixon  and  Bernard  Grodzinski,  and  Len  Busch,  president  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hill  Memorial 
Foundation  Photo  - Margaret  Boyd,  University  Communications 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  oral  examination  of 
M.Sc.  candidate  Rose-Marie 
Brosseau,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  April  8 at  9:10  a.m.  in 
Room  141  of  the  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  Building.  The  thesis 
is  “Detecting  and  Quantitating 
Muscle  Proteins  for  Assessment 
of  Meat  Adulteration  and  Post- 
Mortem  Changes  Using  Size-Ex- 
clusion Chromatography.”  The 


"That’s  Barney.  He  really  knows  how 
to  plow  through  the  paperwork!” 


Tucker- Johnson  Limited 


v.  □ Saha,  Leasing,  Parts 
& Service 

rTf//  □ Free  Courtesy  Shuttle 
'+Z-S  Service 
Q Oil  and  Filter  Service  Special  on 
VW  Products  from  $24S 5 
□ Serving  the  Community  Since  1963 


Golf  CL  lease  from  $229 
(24  months )‘ 

Jetta  GL  lease  with  A'Cand 
cassette  $299  (24  months )‘ 


Halt  km  west  ol  th«  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
656  Wellington  St.  Wn  Guelph 

824-9150  ♦ Fax:  824-7746 
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adviser  is  Prof.  Ron  Ball. 

The  final  oral  examination  of 
Gordon  Speksnijder,  an  M.Sc. 
candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  is 
April  8 at  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  141 
of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion Building.  The  thesis  is  “Fluo- 
rescence-Activated Cell  Sorting 
of  Transfected  Chicken  Blas- 
todermal Cells  Prior  to  Injection 
into  Recipient  Embryos.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Ann  Gibbins. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Chenxi  Zhu,  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry,  is  April  9 at 
2:10  p.m.  in  Room  370  of  the 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “Internal 
Rotation  in  the  Overtone  Spectra 
of  Fluorotoluenes.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Bryan  Henry. 

The  oral  defence  of  Tricia 
Atkinson,  an  MFA  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Fine  Art,  is 


April  10  at  4 p.m.  in  the  Zavitz 
Hall  Gallery.  The  title  of  her  work 
is  Cloudy.  Her  advisers  are  Profs. 
Ron  Shuebrook  and  Gerta  Moray. 

The  final  examination  of 
Margaret  So,  an  M.Sc.  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies,  is  April  1 1 at  10  a.m.  in 
Room  233  of  the  FACS  Building. 
The  thesis  is  “The  Reporting 
Structure  and  Functions  of  Cana- 
dian Consumer  Affairs  Depart- 
ments.” Her  adviser  is  Prof.  Dick 
Vosburgh. 

The  final  oral  examination  of 
Victor  Leyva,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  April  12  at 
9:10  a.m.  in  Room  306  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “Follicular 
Activity  and  Ovulation  of  Ewes 
During  the  Breeding  Season  and 
Anestrus.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
John  Walton.  □ 


McCrindle  named  dean 


Continued  from  page  1 

“Opportunities  exist  for  innova- 
tive solutions  that  will,  in  the  long 
run,  increase  the  quality  of  some 
of  the  things  our  college  does  and 
may  well  improve  our  competi- 
tive edge,”  he  says. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
is  enthusiastic  about  McCrindle’s 
appointment.  “He  brings  to  the 
position  great  integrity  and  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  a solid  under- 
standing of  the  challenges  facing 


the  college  and  the  University,” 
Rozanski  says. 

Provost  Iain  Campbell  notes 
that  McCrindle  is  held  in  high 
esteem,  not  only  by  his  CPES  col- 
leagues, but  also  by  the  many 
people  who  know  him  across 
campus.  “ I am  delighted  to  have 
him  as  a colleague,”  Campbell 
says. 

The  provost  also  commends 
members  of  the  selection  com- 
mittee for  doing  an  "extremely 
conscientious  job.”  □ 


High-speed  network 
expands  student  access 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

A high-speed  network  is  helping 
students  using  computers  in  resi- 
dence get  more  bits  for  their  buck. 

Ethernet  — a network  enabling 
transfer  speeds  of  10  million  bits 
per  second  as  opposed  to  the  usual 
19,200  bits  with  a conventional 
ROLM  data  line  — was  installed 
in  Lennox  Hall  on  a trial  basis  in 
September  by  Computing  and 
Communications  Services  (CCS) 
and  Student  Housing  Services. 

Geared  to  help  meet  the  demand 
for  quicker  program  access, 
which  has  been  growing  expo- 
nentially since  the  introduction  of 
graphic-based  services  on  the  In- 
ternet and  the  World  Wide  Web, 
the  network  has  been  well-re- 
ceived to  date  and  is  being  used 
by  about  80  students  in  Lennox 
Hall,  says  Blair  Capes,  assistant 
director,  housing  services  and 
family  housing. 

Based  on  the  success  of  the  pilot 
project,  CCS  and  Student  Hous- 
ing Services  will  be  expanding 
the  service  to  Maritime,  Prairie, 
Macdonald  and  Lambton  halls 
and  the  lower  three  floors  of  Ad- 
dington by  fall. 

Blair  says  the  service  is  a good 
deal  for  students. 

“Few  Canadian  schools  have  the 
same  degree  of  network  access 
currently  possessed  by  U of  G, 
which  is  a Canadian  leader  in  in- 
stalling residential  high-speed 
networks,”  he  says. 

“The  service  is  being  offered  on 
campus  at  a lower  rate  per  semes- 
ter than  what  is  available  from 
off-campus  Internet  providers, 


and  the  connections  being  pro- 
vided are  usually  substantially 
faster  than  what’s  offered  else- 
where.” 

Using  existing  wiring  and  con- 
duits wherever  possible  in  what  is 
a self-funding  initiative,  CCS  is 
connecting  the  residences  listed 
above  so  that  students  with  their 
own  computers  can  connect  to  the 
high-speed  network.  Student 
Housing  Services  is  also  upgrad- 
ing small  computer  laboratories 
in  Lennox  and  Prairie  halls  and 
East  Residences  so  that  people 
without  computers  can  also  have 
access  to  the  network. 

Available  at  the  flick  of  a com- 
puter switch,  the  high-speed  serv- 
ice eliminates  the  waiting  and 
three-hour  time  limit  associated 
with  the  existing  ROLM  service. 
This  makes  it  ideal  for  use  by 
students  whose  assignments  may 
require  long  connections  or  who 
wish  to  do  research  in  the  privacy 
of  their  own  room,  says  Lelio 
Fulganzi,  network  administrator 
for  Student  Housing  Services. 

“Group  projects  can  be  com- 
pleted in  rooms  without  having  to 
go  to  a computer  cluster  in  the 
library  or  CCS,  which  also  an- 
swers a safety  concern  some  stu- 
dents have  about  walking  on  cam- 
pus at  night,”  says  Fulganzi.  ‘The 
provision  of  this  service  puts 
Guelph  at  the  forefront  of  imple- 
menting this  technology.” 

Students  interested  in  “getting 
wired”  can  do  so  at  a cost  of  $50 
per  semester  plus  the  cost  of  the 
network  card.  Queries  about  the 
service  can  be  directed  via  e-mail 
to  resnet@uoguelph.ca.  □ 


LETTERS 

Camaraderie  will  be  missed 


Thank  you  to  all  those  who  at- 
tended my  retirement  party  and 
contributed  through  donations, 
cards  and  gifts.  I also  want  to 
thank  the  University  community 
for  its  patience,  understanding  and 
help  during  my  27  years  with  the 
Grounds  Department.  It  was  much 
appreciated. 

My  job  has  been  diverse,  chal- 
lenging, interesting  and  reward- 


ing. I have  met  and  worked  with 
some  terrific  people  over  the 
years  and  have  found  the  Univer- 
sity to  be  a generous  employer. 

Although  I look  forward  to  my 
retirement  years,  I will  treasure 
my  work-related  memories  and  I 
will  miss  the  camaraderie  in- 
volved in  this  community. 

Michael  Bladon 
Grounds 


Sympathy  is  appreciated 


I wish  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  to  everyone  for  all  of  their 
kind  expressions  of  sympathy  in 
the  recent  tragic  loss  of  my  son 
Martin.  Your  cards,  letters  and 
generous  donations  to  the  Martin 


Agnew  Scholarship  Fund  are 
greatly  appreciated.  It’s  wonder- 
ful to  have  such  great  friends  and 
support  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

Margaret  Agnew 
Human  Resources 
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28  earn  more  than  $100,000  in  ’95 


The  University  of  Guelph  and  other  employers  in  the 
Ontario  public  sector  took  a step  towards  greater 
accountability  March  29  with  the  release  of  informa- 
tion about  the  salaries  of  their  highest-paid  employ- 
ees. 

As  directed  by  the  Public  Sector  Salary  Disclosure 
Act,  Guelph  has  disclosed  the  salaries  and  benefits 
of  28  employees  who  were  paid  more  than  $ 1 00,000 
in  1995.  This  represents  1.2  per  cent  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s full-time  faculty  and  staff.  (See  accompanying 
chart.) 

In  1995,  U of  G had  5,690  full-  and  part-time 
employees,  including  652  faculty.  The  total  annual 


budget  was  $300  million,  and  the  total  student  popu- 
lation was  14,000. 

Board  of  Governors  chair  Doug  Dodds  said  last 
week  that  U of  G’s  compensation  levels  are  competi- 
tive with  other  Ontario  universities. 

“Guelph  has  a strong  executive  team  and  excellent 
faculty  who  have  built  an  enviable  reputation  in 
research  and  teaching,”  he  said.  “U  of  G must  com- 
pete nationally  and  internationally  to  attract  and  keep 
talented  individuals.” 

The  list  is  also  available  in  University  Communi- 
cations on  Level  4 of  the  University  Centre  and  in 
the  U of  G Library  at  the  reserve  desk.  □ 


U of  G 

employ eespaid  $100,000  or  more 

Employee  name 

Title 

Salary  Taxable  benefits 

Armstrong,  John 

Director,  real  estate 

$115,210 

$677 

Barham,  Richard 

Professor 

100,144 

924 

Beamish,  Bill 

Professor 

105,594 

415 

Bewley,  Derek 

Professor 

108,165 

636 

B lecher,  Stan 

Professor 

102,959 

605 

Butler,  Danny 

Chair 

103,885 

582 

Campbell,  Iain 

Dean.  Provost  & VP  (academic) 
beginning  95/08/01 

113,024 

2,787 

Douglas,  David 

Professor 

104,562 

615 

Elrick,  David 

Professor 

104,997 

968 

Gyles,  Carlton 

Chair 

104,536 

805 

Hebert,  Paul 

Chair 

103,907 

590 

Henry,  Bryan 

Professor 

100,154 

588 

Janzen,  Ed 

Professor 

105,323 

971 

MacDonald,  Jack 

VP  (academic)  (term  ended 
95/07/31) 

126,864 

1,147 

Malik,  Henrick 

Professor 

100,327 

555 

McCrindle,  Bob 

Professor.  Acting  dean 
beginning  95/05/09 

109,807 

605 

Meek,  Alan 

Dean 

103,505 

607 

Milligan,  Larry 

VP  (research) 

123,151 

723 

Nightingale,  Michael 

Dean 

108,484 

710 

Ormrod,  Doug 

Dean  (term  ended  95/09/30) 

114,741 

1,055 

Prokipcak,  Joe 

Associate  professor 

101,241 

82  4 

Rooke,  Constance 

Associate  VP  (academic) 
& registrar 

111,405 

436 

Rozanski,  Mordechai* 

President 

177,516 

23,452 

Sells,  Bruce 

Dean  (term  ended  95/07/31) 

111,457 

706 

Sullivan,  Brian 

Associate  VP  (student 
affairs) 

104,968 

617 

Sullivan,  Nancy 

VP  (finance  & administration) 

124,598 

752 

Tung,  Marvin** 

Industrial  Research  Chair  in 
Food  Packaging  Technology 

148,169 

7,157 

Waldron,  Mark 

Professor 

110,170 

648 

*Bcnefits  include  insurance,  housing-related  costs  (eg.,  residence  in  President  s House  on  campus)  and 
employer-owned  automobile 

**SuDDorted  bv  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council  of  Canada  and  George  Weston  Ltd. 

Tri-university  centre 
opens  up  Russia 
and  Eastern  Europe 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

Filling  in  the  knowledge  gap  sur- 
rounding the  former  Communist 
areas  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Rus- 
sia is  the  aim  of  a collaborative 
educational  effort  by  three  univer- 
sities. 

The  Waterloo-Laurier-Guclph 
Centre  for  East  European  and 
Russian  Studies  (CEERS)  exists 
as  an  agreement  among  the  uni- 
versities and  is  geared  to  facilitat- 
ing co-operative  research  and 
teaching,  information  and  inter- 
national exchanges,  international 
development  and  business  pro- 
motion related  to  Russia  and  East- 
ern Europe,  says  Prof.  Fred 
Eidlin,  Political  Studies. 

CEERS  meets  this  mandate  by 
hosting  seminars  on  the  post-So- 
viet era,  sponsoring  visiting 
speakers  and  promoting  interna- 
tional trade  with  East  European 
countries,  says  Eidlin.  It  also  es- 
tablished both  the  Krakow  study- 
abroad  semester  and  courses  in 
Moscow.  As  a result,  the  centre 
represents  a substantial  commit- 
ment to  scholarship,  he  says. 

Originally  established  with  a 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence  when  the  Commu- 
nist East  was  deemed  a threat  to 
security,  CEERS  is  now  funded 
through  contracts  and  private 
contributions.  Membership  is 
open  to  faculty  whose  activities 
reflect  the  centre’s  goals,  al- 
though the  general  community  is 
welcome  to  use  its  resources. 

CEERS  was  founded  in  1994  by 
Waterloo  political  studies  profes- 
sor James  Bater  (now  director  of 
the  centre)  and  faculty  from  each 
institution.  Guelph  joined  this 
winter  under  the  auspices  of 
Eidlin,  who  is  overseeing  the  evo- 
lution of  the  organization,  which 
now  has  about  250  members. 

Bater  believes  the  group  repre- 
sents a considerable  concentra- 
tion of  expertise  in  the  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  develop- 


ments in  Eastern  Europe  and  Rus- 
sia. 

“By  pooling  teaching  and  re- 
search capacities,  Waterloo, 
Laurier  and  Guelph  are  able  to 
provide  focused  attention  to  spe- 
cific issues  of  broad  contempo- 
rary significance  such  as  ethnic 
relationships,  the  modalities  of 
political  reform  and  inter-re- 
gional trade  and  security  ques- 
tions,” he  says. 

“The  centre  can  uniquely  serve 
the  interests  of  business  through 
its  research -activities,  its  publica- 
tions and  its  business  and  scien- 
tific exchanges.  Its  resources  arc 
available  to  all  those  who  wish  a 
better  understanding  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Russia  and  who  need 
trained  personnel  for  work  as- 
signments in  this  part  of  the 
world.” 

Prof.  Hans  Bakkcr,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  believes  the 
centre  will  enable  regular  contact 
with  Russian  visitors  and  pro- 
mote collaborative  research. 

Eidlin  says  the  organization  has 
created  an  enormous  shift  in  op- 
portunity for  Guelph  students. 

“It  is  now  possible  to  do  things 
never  dreamed  of  in  terms  of  aca- 
demic co-operation  between  the 
East  and  West,”  he  says.  “And 
because  the  West  in  now  involved 
in  trade  and  commercial  endeav- 
ors with  the  area,  it  is  imperative 
that  there  be  an  understanding  of 
the  profound  transition  they  arc 
undergoing.  The  centre,  in  taking 
over  many  of  the  aims  of  the 
ECUSU  program,  is  equipped  to 
facilitate  this  process.” 

Anyone  interested  in  joining 
CEERS  can  call  Eidlin  at  Ext. 
3469.  □ 

Meeting  moves 

The  April  25  meeting  of  Board  of 
Governors  is  being  moved  to  May 
23  at  3 p.m.  in  the  boardroom  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Ccn- 
tre.O 


MET  representatives 
visit  with  campus  groups 


MPP  Terence  Young,  parliamen- 
tary assistant  responsible  for  uni- 
versities, and  David  Domet, 
assistant  to  Young,  visited  cam- 
pus March  27  as  part  of  a larger 
tour  they  are  conducting  of  On- 
tario campuses. 

Meetings  held  throughout  the 
day  provided  a forum  for  sharing 
thoughts  on  the  government’s 
soon-to-be-released  white  paper 
— a document  on  postsecondary 
education  in  the  province  — and 
on  other  ways  besides  financial 
the  government  can  help  the  Uni- 
versity community. 

Young  and  Domet  met  with 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski, 
the  president’s  executive  com- 
mittee, deans  and  board  members, 
the  Consultative  Forum,  the  U of 
G Faculty  Association  executive 
and  the  executives  of  the  Central 
Student  Association  and  the 


Graduate  Students’  Association. 

On  March  6,  Snobelen  sent  an 
open  letter  to  the  editors  of  uni- 
versity and  college  newspapers. 
In  it,  he  explained  the  govern- 
ment’s reasons  for  changes  in 
provincial  funding  to  postsecon- 
dary education. 

Snobelen  also  noted  that  the  dis- 
cussion paper  will  be  released 
shortly  and  that  it  would  raise 
such  issues  as  the  share  of  the  cost 
of  education  borne  by  students 
and  taxpayers,  accessibility  and 
co-operation  between  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  paper  will  be  the  basis  for  a 
four-  to  six-month  consultation 
period  by  a yet-to-be  named  panel 
that  will  forward  its  advice  to  the 
government.  (A  copy  of  the  letter 
is  available  by  calling  At  Guelph 
at  Ext.  3864.)  □ 


Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  representatives  David  Domet,  left,  and  Terence  Young  visit  U of  G as  part 
of  a larger  tour  of  Ontario  campuses. 

Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 
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High-quality  international 
students  goal  of  new  fee 


Tenure  and  promotion 


CBS 

Assistant  to  associate 
Laura  Nagy,  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences 
Associate  to  professor 
Peter  Krell,  Microbiology 
Tenure 

Kelly  Meckling-Gill,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences 

OAC 

Assistant  to  associate 
Nate  Perkins,  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture 
Paul  Goodwin,  Environmental 
Biology 

Jack  Dekkers,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science 

Larry  Erickson,  Crop  Science 
Associate  to  professor 
Don  Reid,  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development 
Harry  Cummings,  USRP&D 
Robert  Brown,  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture 
Barry  Shelp,  Horticultural  Sci- 
ence 

Greg  Boland,  Environmental  Bi- 
ology 


Peter  Pauls,  Crop  Science 
Glenn  Fox,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business 
Clarence  Swanton,  Crop  Science 

Tenure 

Nonita  Yap,  USRP&D 

CPES 

Assistant  to  associate 
Eleanor  Chu,  Computing  and  In- 
formation Science 
Daniel  Thomas,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry 
Tenure 
Fei  Song,  CIS 

College  of  Arts 
Associate  to  professor 
Suzy  Lake,  Fine  Art 
Chandler  Kirwin,  Fine  Art 
Hendrik  Horn,  Fine  Art 
Mary  Rubio,  English 
Tenure 

Susan  Brown,  English 
College  of  Social  Science 
Associate  to  professor 
Andrew  Winston,  Psychology 
Qi  Li,  Economics 
Ray  Kostaschuk,  Geography 


Karen  Korabik,  Psychology 
Michael  Hoy,  Economics 
Thom  Herrmann,  Psychology 

Tenure 

Marta  Rohatynskyj,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

FACS 

Assistant  to  associate 
Karen  Finlay,  Consumer  Studies 
Associate  to  professor 
Joan  Norris,  Family  Studies 
Tenure 

Julia  Christensen-Hughes, 
HAFA 

Don  MacLaurin,  HAFA 
Judy  Sheeshka,  Family  Studies 
Jean  Turner,  Family  Studies 

ovc 

Assistant  to  associate 
Donald  Trout,  Clinical  Studies 
Jean-Pierre  Vaillancourt,  Popu- 
lation Medicine 

Mark  Baker,  Veterinaiy  Micro- 
biology and  Immunology 
Dale  Smith,  Pathology 

Tenure 

Donald  Trout,  Clinical  Studies 


Continued  from  page  1 
Michael  Nightingale,  working 
with  Prof.  Constance  Rooke,  as- 
sociate vice-president  (aca- 
demic). 

It  is  expected  that  net  revenue 
will  increase  by  $3  million  as  a 
result  of  the  tuition  fee  changes. 

International  fees  slashed 

Tuition  fees  for  graduate  full- 
time international  students  will  be 
significantly  reduced  to  $2,333 
per  semester  ($7,000  a year)  from 
last  year’s  $4,386.  Campbell 
noted  that  this  change  is  largely  in 
response  to  MET’s  earlier  an- 
nouncements that  these  students 
will  no  longer  generate  BIU  (ba- 
sic income  unit)  funding,  that  the 
province  will  no  longer  set  fees  or 
collect  and  redistribute  interna- 
tional fee  revenue  from  and  to 
universities,  that  the  1 ,000  tuition 
waivers  supplied  by  MET  will  be 
eliminated,  and  that  the  exempt 
category  will  be  reduced  signifi- 
cantly. 

The  new  fee  is  intended  to  at- 
tract high-quality  international 
students  to  U of  G,  said  Campbell , 
stressing  that  Guelph  is  the  third 
most  research-intensive  univer- 
sity in  Canada  and  that  graduate 
students  play  a fundamental  role 
in  the  research  enterprise.  Attract- 
ing high-quality  international  stu- 
dents is  also  consistent  with  the 
University’s  strategic  focus  on  in- 
ternationalism, he  said.  Efforts  to 
attract  international  students  will 
not  reduce  opportunities  at 
Guelph  for  Canadian  students. 

The  tuition  fee  package  includes 
a phasing  out  of  the  reduced  “sub- 
sequent” fee  charged  to  graduate 
students  in  the  later  stages  of  their 
program.  B of  G chair  Doug 
Dodds  acknowledged  correspon- 
dence to  the  board  from  in-course 
graduate  students  who  expressed 
fears  of  financial  hardship  if  they 
were  subject  to  the  change. 

Dodds  and  graduate  studies 
dean  Alastair  Summerlee  indi- 
cated that  although  graduate  stu- 
dents, like  undergraduates,  will 
pay  the  full  tuition  fee  in  all  se- 
mesters, currently  registered  stu- 
dents will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
subsequent  fee  until  completion 
of  their  degree. 


Student  financial  aid 

The  tuition  package  includes  a 
new  student  financial-aid  pro- 
gram. Eighteen  per  cent  of 
Guelph’s  new  tuition  revenue 
will  be  directed  towards  financial 
aid.  At  the  undergraduate  level, 
this  is  estimated  at  close  to 
$950,000. 

This  exceeds  the  10-per-cent 
maximum  required  by  MET  and 
places  Guelph  among  the  top  one 
or  two  universities  in  the  prov- 
inces in  financial  aid  provided  to 
students,  said  Campbell. 

Governor  Ken  Bedasse  lauded 
the  University’s  decision  to  es- 
tablish one  of  the  largest  finan- 
cial-aid programs  in  the  province. 

The  first  10  per  cent  ($500,000) 
of  the  designated  1 8 per  cent  will 
be  directed,  as  required  by  MET, 
to  helping  students  who  are  cur- 
rently receiving  funding  from  the 
Ontario  Student  Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  who  are  at  — or  will 
reach  — their  maximum  borrow- 
ing level.  The  remaining  eight  per 
cent  will  be  allocated  to  merit  and 
need-based  entrance  awards,  the 
bursary  program  and  the 
work/study  program. 

A quarter  of  the  funds  will  be 
distributed  to  entering  students 
and  three-quarters  to  continuing 
students. 

The  new  program  is  viewed  as  a 
positive  force  in  student  recruit- 
ment and  retention,  said  Camp- 
bell. It  is  hoped  that  the  entrance 
awards  will  influence  student  de- 
cision making,  help  fill  programs 
and  introduce  scholarships  on  a 
needs  basis  to  U of  G,  he  said. 

The  package  also  includes  some 
good  news  for  graduate  students. 
Some  $175,000  of  new  revenues 
will  be  used  for  graduate  teaching 
assistantships.  This  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Office  of  Regis- 
trarial  Services  in  consultation 
with  the  provost  and  the  associate 
vice-president  (academic).  (See 
next  week’s  At  Guelph  for  full 
details  on  the  student  financial- 
aid  package.) 

Other  student  fees,  such  as 
health  insurance,  have  yet  to  be 
announced. 

Students  oppose  fees 

The  new  tuition  fee  schedule 
was  approved  despite  two  letters 


from  the  Central  Student  Asso- 
ciation and  FACS  student  gov- 
ernment opposing  the  30-per-cent 
differential  fee  for  the  DVM  pro- 
gram. In  a third  letter,  the  College 
of  Social  Science  student  govern- 
ment supported  the  differential 
fee,  contending  that  BA  students 
have  been  subsidizing  fees  for 
DVM  students.  CSA  external 
commissioner  Jennifer  Story 
made  a verbal  presentation  op- 
posing the  differential  fee. 

Student  governor  Andrew  Cun- 
solo  called  for  elimination  of  the 
differential  fee  increase  and  pro- 
posed a motion  for  a 20-per-cent 
increase  in  fees  in  all  programs.  It 
was  defeated.  He  and  other  stu- 
dent governors  voted  against  the 
proposed  tuition  fee  schedule. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
thanked  all  the  students  who 
spoke  on  the  issue,  adding  that 
Guelph  had  to  take  a position  on 
differential  fees.  The  pending 
MET  discussion  paper  will  ad- 
dress the  share  of  die  cost  of  edu- 
cation borne  by  students  and  tax- 
payers, he  said,  and  universities 
were  well  advised  to  address  this 
before  the  government  does. 

McCrindle  appointed 

In  other  business,  the  board  ap- 
proved the  appointment  of  Prof. 
Bob  McCrindle  as  dean  of  CPES 
(see  page  1 ) as  well  as  decisions 
on  faculty  tenure  (effective  im- 
mediately) and  promotion  (effec- 
tive July  1).  See  list  above. 

$7.3  million  in  contracts 

Guelph  researchers  were 
awarded  188  new  research  con- 
tracts totalling  $7.3  million  be- 
tween Jan.  1 and  Dec.  31,  1995, 
vice-president  (research)  Larry 
Milligan  informed  the  board  in 
the  Office  of  Research’s  monthly 
status  report.  Over  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1994,  there  were  161  new 
awards  totalling  $8.4  million. 
Some  $1.1  million  for  the  Cana- 
dian Bacterial  Diseases  Network 
and  the  Network  of  Centres  of 
Excellence  increased  the  1994  to- 
tal disproportionately. 

Three  funding  groups  received  a 
large  block  of  the  1995  funding: 

■ University  Research  Incentive 
Fund  (URIF)  — eight  awards 
totalling  $471,795; 

■ Environmental  Youth  Corps 
Program — 42  awards  totalling 
$253,492;  and 


■ the  Ontario  Food  Processing 
Research  Program  and  Food 
Systems  2002  Program  — 
eight  awards  totalling 
$267,478. 

Examples  of  researchers  who 
received  significant  contract 
funding  in  1995  are: 

■ Prof.  Kees  de  Lange,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  who  re- 
ceived a total  of  $894,956  from 
three  sources  — Finnfeeds  In- 
ternational Ltd.,  Ralston-Pu- 
rina  Ltd.  and  Degussa 
AG/ADM/Eurolysine; 

■ Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food 
Science,  who  was  awarded  a 
total  of  $446,699  from  the  Ca- 
nadian Meat  Council,  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  (OMA- 
FRA),  the  Alberta  Agricultural 
Research  Institute  and  GEM 
Biomedical  Inc.; 

■ Prof.  Praveen  Saxena,  Horti- 
cultural Science,  who  received 
a total  of  $408,000  from  Colo- 
nial Florists/GUARD  Inc.  and 
URIF;  and 

■ Prof.  David  Swayne,  Comput- 
ing and  Information  Science, 
who  was  awarded  a total  of 
$305,752  from  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  and 
Environment  Canada. 

Goals  exceeded 

University  Affairs  and  Devel- 
opment (UA&D)  exceeded  fund- 
raising goals  for  1995,  vice-presi- 
dent John  Mabley  informed  the 
board  in  the  UA&D  status  report. 

Some  $4.6  million  in  cash  was 
received,  achieving  111.3  per 
cent  of  goal.  Of  this,  annual  giv- 
ing was  $1.8  million,  102.3  per 
cent  of  goal.  Planned-giving 
pledges  reached  $3.3  million,  and 
there  is  a current  cumulative 
pledge  total  of  $35  million.  The 
cash  realized  in  1995  from 
planned-giving  gifts  was 
$556,133. 

Fund-raising  priorities  for  1996 
are  the  Annual  Fund,  the  aquatic 
sciences  facility  and  the  Presi- 
dent’s Scholarships  endowment 
fund. 

Following  the  board  meeting, 
Mabley  paid  tribute  to  Ken 
Murray  as  an  outstanding  fund- 
raising volunteer  and  for  his  lead- 
ership as  acting  vice-president  of 
UA&D  in  1995.  Mabley  also 
thanked  UA&D  staff  and  volun- 
teers. 


Pension  investments 

B of  G approved  the  audited  fi- 
nancial statements  for  the  profes- 
sional, retirement  and  non-pro- 
fessional pension  plans  and  the 
combined  financial  statements 
for  the  three  plans  as  of  Sept.  30, 
1995. 

The  three  plans  total  $433.7  mil- 
lion, compared  with  $397.5  mil- 
lion in  1994.  All  three  are  in  a 
surplus  position. 

Governor  Michele  Darling 
noted  the  plan’s  good  perform- 
ance, and  the  board  lauded  the 
work  of  the  University’s  pensions 
management  team. 

Judicial  committee 

Revisions  to  the  University  Ju- 
dicial Committee’s  (UJC)  terms 
of  reference  and  rules  of  proce- 
dures were  approved  by  the 
board. 

The  changes,  reviewed  by  UJC 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Rights  and  Responsibilities, 
are  consistent  with  the  recently 
amended  provincial  Statutory 
Powers  of  Procedures  Act  and 
give  a clear  understanding  of 
UJC’s  procedures  and  practices, 
said  Brian  Sullivan,  associate 
vice-president  (student  affairs.) 

Financial  matters 

B of  G approved  two  finance 
committee  reports  — a report  on 
MET  changes  to  grant-based 
capital  financing  and  semester  fi- 
nancial statements  for  Dec.  31, 
1995. 

The  board  also  received  for  in- 
formation, without  comment,  the 
University  Centre’s  annual  re- 
port, a Senate  status  report  and  a 
report  from  the  president  on  inter- 
university collaboration. 

Round  of  applause 

Governors  acknowledged  the 
retirements  of  Roger  Jenkins,  di- 
rector of  Physical  Resources,  and 
John  Campbell,  manager  of  Envi- 
ronmental Health  and  Safety, 
who  were  attending  their  last 
board  meeting.  The  board  ap- 
plauded their  many  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  University. 

The  board  also  congratulated 
graduate  student  governor  Karen 
lies,  who  received  the  “Rookie  of 
the  Year”  student  leadership 
award.  (See  next  week’s  At 
Guelph  for  more  details.)  □ 
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Undergraduate  tuition  fees 
(per  semester) 


1996/97 
formula  fee 


Canadian  and  permanent  residents 
Full  time: 

Bachelor  of  arts  $1,193 

General  studies  1,193 

Unclassified  1,193 

Bachelor  of  science  1,193 

Bachelor  of  science  in  human  kinetics  1 , 1 93 

Bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture  1 , 1 93 

Bachelor  of  science  in  environment  1 , 1 93 

Bachelor  of  applied  science  1 , 1 93 

B achelor  of  commerce  1,193 

Doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  1 , 1 93 

Bachelor  of  landscape  architecture  1 ,295.25 

Bachelor  of  science  in  engineering  1 ,295.25 

Associate  diploma  in  agriculture  N/A 

Part  time:  per  course  N/A 

Auditing  of  courses:  per  course  N/A 

Co-operative  education:  ** 

Academic  semesters  1 , 2 & 3 N/A 

Work-term  semesters  N/A 


Visa  students 
Full-time  groups  1 (type  A) 

Arts  and  science  and  any  other 


program  formula  weighted  at  1 .5  4,499 

Full-time  groups  2 (type  B) 

All  other  programs  7,334.25 

Part-time  group  1 (type  A)  per  course  N/A 

group  2 (type  B)  per  course  N/A 


University  health  insurance  plan 

Full  & part  time  — annual,  single  

Full  & part  time  — annual,  two  

Full  & part  time  — annual,  three  or  more  

Exchange/semester,  single  

Exchange/semester,  two  

Exchange/semester,  three  or  more  

Associate  diploma  in  agriculture 

Full  time  N/A 

Part  time:  per  course  N/A 

♦♦institutionally  determined,  not  a formula  fee 


Recommended 
tuition  fee 
per  semester 

% increase 
over  95/96 

% of 
formula 
fee 

$1,465 

19.6 

122.8 

1,465 

19.6 

122.8 

1,465 

19.6 

122.8 

1,465 

19.6 

122.8 

1,465 

19.6 

122.8 

1,465 

19.6 

122.8 

1,465 

19.6 

122.8 

1,465 

19.6 

122.8 

1,465 

19.6 

122.8 

1,590 

29.7 

133.0 

1,590 

19.6 

122.8 

1,590 

19.6 

122.8 

1,465 

19.6 

N/A 

293 

19.6 

N/A 

173 

19.3 

N/A 

63 

19.0 

N/A 

412 

19.4 

N/A 

5,140 

19.6 

114 

8,380 

19.6 

114 

1,028 

19.6 

N/A 

1,676 

TBA 

19.6 

N/A 

TBA 

TBA 

TBA 

TBA 

TBA 

1,465 

19.6 

N/A 

293 

19.6 

N/A 

Graduate  tuition  fees  (per  semester) 

Proposed  fee  structure 


Canadian  and  permanent  residents: 

Tuition  fee 
1995/96 

Proposed  fee 
1996/97 

Full-time  students 

All  graduate  programs 

$1,231 

$1,472 

Subsequent  fee1 

851 

$1,092 

2 

Part-time  students 

All  graduate  programs 

851 

$ 986 

Co-op/industrial  programs 

345 

$ 412 

International  students 

Full-time  students 

All  graduate  programs 

$4,386 

$2,333 

Subsequent  fee1 

2,521 

Eliminated 

Part-time  students 

All  graduate  programs 

Not  applicable 

Not  applicable 

Special  non-degree3 

1,261 

$1,165 

1 Subsequent  fee  only  paid  by  students  registered  in  programs  before  May  1996 

2 Part-time  rate  is  set  at  67  per  cent  of  full-time  domestic  rate 

3 Special  non-degree  fee  paid  by  up  to  10  international  students  in  OVC  per  year;  rarely  used  for  domestic 
students 


Crustacean  project  first 
step  towards  faunal  atlas 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

Identification  of  a macro-crusta- 
cean that  is  new  to  North  America 
is  one  of  the  highlights  of  work  by 
U of  G biologists  on  a faunal  atlas 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Co-ordinated  by  Department  of 
Zoology  chair  Paul  Hebert,  the 
atlas  project  is  documenting  for 
the  first  time  every  animal  species 
in  the  Great  Lakes,  including  fish, 
birds,  amphibians,  reptiles,  mol- 
luscs, plankton,  worms  and  para- 
sites. 

Research  on  the  recently  com- 
pleted unit  on  crustaceans  — the 
first  in  a series  of  faunal  groups  to 
be  documented  over  the  next 
three  years  — involved  collecting 
and  photographing  (using  photo 
microscopy)  of  all  existing  spe- 
cies in  the  Great  Lakes. 

“It  was  very  time-consuming 
because  no  thorough  sampling  of 
Crustacea  has  been  done  in  the 
Great  Lakes,”  says  Sheila 
MacLeod,  a biologist  and  graphic 
artist  with  the  atlas  project.  The 
other  biologists  who  assembled 
the  database  were  Jonathan  Witt, 
who  discovered  the  new  macro- 
crustacean, Anna  Sand  and 
Patrick  Espie. 

Once  the  collected  specimens 
were  photographed,  the  biolo- 
gists went  to  work  with  help  from 


artists  and  a programmer.  The 
photos  were  transferred  to  CD- 
ROM,  a storyboard  was  devel- 
oped, text  and  images  were 
added,  and  the  entire  unit  was  pro- 
grammed. 

When  completed,  the  atlas  will 
be  available  on  CD-ROM  to 
every  high  school  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  to  universities  and  the 
general  public.  The  atlas  will  be 
produced  with  scientific  input 
from  colleagues  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo,  McMaster  Univer- 
sity and  Dartmouth  College  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  will  include 
interactive  and  educational 
games,  photographs  of  all  spe- 
cies, keys  to  their  identification 
and  vignettes  about  the  species. 

The  Max  Bell  Foundation  has 
provided  $205,000  to  produce 
and  distribute  the  atlas.  Another 
$50,000  has  been  received  from 
Ottawa’s  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment. 

The  faunal  atlas  is  part  of  a 
larger  $1 -million  Great  Lakes 
ecosystems  atlas  project  that  aims 
to  provide  the  first  encyclopedic 
database  of  information  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Once  complete,  it 
will  consist  of  three  components: 
the  physical  and  chemical  attrib- 
utes of  the  Great  Lakes;  the  hu- 
man dimension;  and  biological 
diversity.  □ 


From  the  source’s  mouth 

Crop  symposium  fosters  interaction 


by  Steve  O’Neill 
Office  of  Research 

Ontario  farmers  got  a chance  to 
face  some  of  the  researchers  shap- 
ing the  future  of  agriculture  at  a 
recent  U of  G conference. 

More  than  100  farmers  and 
members  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry attended  the  “Integrated 
Crop  Management:  Optimizing 
Inputs”  symposium  held  last 
month  at  the  Arboretum.  The 
event  featured  presentations  by 
some  of  Guelph’s  foremost  agri- 
cultural researchers  and  gave  par- 
ticipants a unique  opportunity  to 
get  the  latest  information  about 
crop  strategies  — right  from  the 
sources. 

Symposium  organizer  Prof. 
Clarence  Swanton,  Crop  Science, 
says  it’s  an  example  of  technol- 
ogy transfer  in  action. 

“Outreach  and  communication 
should  be  part  and  parcel  of  re- 
search,” he  says.  ‘The  theme  of 
the  conference  was  building  ef- 
fective partnerships  between  re- 
searchers and  farmers.  That’s  an 
ongoing  consideration  and  needs 
to  be  emphasized.” 

Swanton  says  the  high  atten- 
dance at  the  symposium  shows 
that  Canadian  growers  are,  on  the 
whole,  receptive  to  research  rec- 
ommendations and  willing  to 
adopt  them  to  improve  their  farm- 
ing methods.  And  the  fact  that  the 
entire  program  consisted  of 
Guelph  researchers  proves  that  U 
of  G is  a world-class  player  when 
it  comes  to  agricultural  research 
and  doesn’t  need  to  import  out- 
side expertise,  he  says. 

In  addition  to  Swanton,  who 
presented  the  results  of  his  re- 


search on  integrated  weed-man- 
agement techniques,  speakers  at 
the  symposium  were: 

■ Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  who  spoke 
on  the  driving  forces  of  change 
in  agriculture; 

■ Prof.  Gary  Kachanoski,  Land 
Resource  Science,  who  pre- 
sented the  findings  of  his  re- 
search into  optimizing  crop 
nutrient  requirements; 

■ Prof.  Tony  Vyn,  Crop  Science, 
who  discussed  new  develop- 
ments in  conservation  tillage 
and  optimizing  tillage  for  com 
and  soybean  production;  and 

■ Prof.  Tony  Hunt,  Crop  Sci- 
ence, who  outlined  possibili- 
ties for  crop-yield  predictions 
using  computer  simulations. 

The  symposium  also  included 
information  booths  provided  by 
industry  members  and  culmi- 
nated in  a panel  discussion  in 
which  audience  members  were 
invited  to  question  researchers  on 
topics  specific  to  their  own  farms. 

Swanton  says  he’s  pleased  with 
the  farmers'  positive  response  to 
the  symposium  and  he  hopes  to 
hold  similar  events  in  the  future. 
And  if  any  farmers  can’t  get  to  the 
next  symposium  at  U of  G,  the 
symposium  might  come  to  them. 

“It’s  possible  that  we  could  take 
conferences  like  this  on  the  road 
— to  civic  centres  in  rural  areas, 
for  instance,”  says  Swanton.  “It’s 
extremely  important  that  we 
don’t  lose  the  ability  to  directly 
reach  the  farming  community.” 

He  also  hopes  to  go  online  with 
an  Internet  site  dedicated  to  agri- 
cultural research  at  Guelph.  □ 
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NOTICES 


On  their  toes 

The  University  Centre  is  bringing 
the  National  Ballet  of  Canada  to 
Guelph  April  10  at  the  E.L.  Fox 
Auditorium.  The  performance  be- 
gins at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $25  and 
are  available  at  the  UC  box  office, 
the  Bookshelf,  Looney  Tunes, 
Second  Wave,  The  Comer,  HMV 
and  Jumbo  Video  on  Silvercreek. 
For  credit  card  orders,  call  Ext. 
4368. 

Math  and  stats  seminar 

The  Sixth  Dynamical  Systems 
Seminar  Day  begins  at  10:10  a.m. 
in  Room  1 2 1 of  the  MacNaughton 
Building  with  Turab  Lookman  of 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
discussing  “Kinetics  of  Phase 
Separation.”  At  11:10  a.m.,  Ross 
Cressman  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  ex- 
plains “Evolutionary  Game  Dy- 
namics.” Graduate  student 
presentations  begin  at  1:30  p.m. 

Watercolor  workshop 

Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives  presents  a workshop  on 
watercolor  painting  with  Margaret 
Roseman  April  20  and  21  from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  All  levels  of  expe- 
rience are  welcome.  Cost  is 
$90.95 . For  more  information,  call 
519-846-0916. 

Theatre  thriller 

Guelph  Little  Theatre  stages  the 
suspenseful  thriller  Sleuth  April 
II  to  13  and  April  18  to  20  at  8 
p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall.  Cost 
is  $ 1 1 .50.  For  tickets,  call  the  box 
office  at  821-0270. 

It’s  an  art! 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Music  Soci- 
ety is  staging  a fund-raising  art 
raffle  of  works  donated  by  local 
artists  Ken  Danby,  Marlene 
Jofriet,  Daisy  Kurp,  Elizabeth 
Raffan  and  Mary-Dawn  Roberts. 
Tickets  are  $5  for  one,  $10  for  3. 
The  draw  will  be  held  April  20  at 


a concert  featuring  the  Guelph 
Chamber  Choir  at  8 p.m.  at  West- 
minster-St.  Paul’s  Church.  For 
raffle  or  concert  tickets,  call  Ext. 
6580. 

MLA  conference 

Graduate  landscape  architecture 
students  will  present  a series  of 
papers,  posters  and  thesis  presen- 
tations at  a day-long  conference 
April  4 from  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

Environmental  research 

“Research  Initiatives:  Exploring 
Our  Diverse  Environment”  is  the 
topic  of  an  environmental  biology 
symposium  April  9 from  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Turfgrass 
Institute.  Graduate  students  will 
discuss  their  research  in  such  areas 
as  entomology,  pesticides,  ecol- 
ogy and  environmental  toxicol- 
ogy. Guest  speaker  Derrick  de 
Kerckhove  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  discusses  “How  Much  of 
Biology  is  Destiny”  at  3 p.m. 

On  stage 

Kitchener-Waterloo’s  new  pro- 
fessional theatre  company.  Union 
Theatre  Waterloo,  presents  Nine 
Months,  a one-woman  musical 
about  pregnancy,  April  10  to  21 
and  Patsy  Cline  — Sweet  Dreams: 
The  Fantasy  Tour  May  1 to  19. 
Shows  run  Tuesday  to  Sunday  at 
St.  Jacob’s  Schoolhouse.  For 
ticket  information,  call  746-1484. 

Timeless  in  black 
The  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  presents  ‘Timeless 
in  Black,”  an  exhibit  examining 
the  powerful  and  varying  images 
of  the  color  black,  April  6 to  May 
19. 

Trip  to  Greece 

The  Elora  Festival  has  added  a 
one-week  trip  to  Greece  to  the  list 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


* ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


Not  intended  to  solicit  properties 


#1  in  Sales  Guelph  & 
District  Real  Estate 
Board  1995 


For  each  purchase  or  sale, 
Bill  will  donate  $100  to 
“Computer  Based  Learning” 
at  the  University  of  Guelph 
through  his  1971  class 
25th  Reunion  Project. 


Let  Bill’s  experience 
work  for  you 


Bill  Green,  B.Sc.(Agr.), 
’71  OAC 
Associate  Broker 


824-9050 


of  items  up  for  bid  at  the  annual 
dream  auction  to  be  held  April  20 
at  the  Elora  Curling  Club.  Tickets 
are  $30  each  or  $55  per  couple  and 
can  be  ordered  at  846-033 1 . 

Quilt  raffle 

A hand-crafted  quilt  valued  at 
more  than  $ 1 , 1 00  is  being  raffled 
off  to  support  the  Children’s  For- 
est environmental  education  pro- 
grams at  the  Arboretum.  Tickets 
are  $1  and  are  available  at  the  Ar- 
boretum, Simply  Wonderful  and 
all  Guelph  branches  of  Canada 
Trust.  The  winning  ticket  will  be 
drawn  April  28  during  a benefit 
concert  at  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Call  824-8464  for  more  informa- 
tion. 

Fund-raising  auction 

The  Guelph  Children  Singers  will 
hold  a fund-raising  auction  April 
13  at  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion 
on  York  Road.  Viewing  begins  at 
6 p.m.;  the  auction  is  at  7 p.m.  Cost 
is  $5  per  person.  Call  82 1-8574  for 
information. 

Employment  guide  available 

The  1996  Canada  Student  Em- 
ployment Guide:  The  Definitive 
Tool  for  a Successful  Job  Search 
in  Canada  is  available  at  Coles, 


Smithbooks,  Lichtman’s  and 
many  college  and  university 
bookstores.  Cost  is  $27.50.  To  or- 
der the  guide  or  for  more  informa- 
tion,  call  Kevin  Makra  at 
416-971-5090  or  send  e-mail  to 
sen@interlog.com. 

Theatre  on  the  Grand 

Coming  up  at  the  Theatre  on  the 
Grand  in  Fergus  is  Music  at 
Speedside,  a benefit  concert  fea- 
turing Simon  Wynberg,  David 
Harding  and  Shauna  Rolston, 
April  1 1 at  8 p.m.  On  April  13,  the 
bluesology  of  the  Ken  Whiteley 
Brothers  begins  at  8 p.m.  For 
ticket  information,  787- 1981. 

Dublin  choir  performs 

The  Dublin  Street  Church  senior 
choir  conducted  by  Barrie  Cabena 
will  perform  Via  Sacra  by  Marius 
Monnikendam  April  5 at  3 p.m.  at 
Dublin  Street  Church.  Special 
guest  is  organist  Jan  Overduin. 

Business  network  meets 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Guelph 
Environmental  Business  Network 
is  April  12  at  7:30  a.m.  at  the  Ar- 
boretum. Guest  speaker  Don 
Haycock  of  Conestoga-Rovers 
and  Associates  will  discuss  “Envi- 
ronmental Business  Consortia 


Building.”  Memberships  will  be 
available  at  the  door.  To  register, 
call  Leah  Bozic  at  837-5600. 

Classical  guitar  concert 

U of  G graduate  Sean  Mclnnis,  a 
classical  guitarist  and  teacher,  will 
perform  April  6 at  8 p.m.  at  Chal- 
mers United  Church.  Admission 
is  $7  general  at  the  door,  $5  for 
students  and  seniors. 

Embroidery  exhibit 

Guelph  Museums  and  the  Guelph 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Em- 
broiderers’ Guild  will  hold  an 
opening  reception  for  the  exhibit 
“The  ‘I’  of  the  Needle”  April  18 
from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  at  the 
Guelph  Civic  Museum. 

Law  Day  ’96 

The  Wellington  Law  Association 
is  sponsoring  a series  of  free  open 
seminars  April  15  to  18  from  7:30 
to  9 p.m.  at  the  Ontario  Court- 
house, 74  Woolwich  St.,  in  cele- 
bration of  Law  Day  April  17.  Law 
Day  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms.  Topics  will  include 
contracts,  family  law  and  rental 
housing.  For  more  information, 
call  Judith  Stoffman  at  837- 
0300.0 


CLASSIFIEDS 


AVAILABLE 


WANTED  FOR  RENT 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home 
while  you  travel,  references, 
Cobi,  Ext.  6010  or  836-8086. 


WANTED 


Guelph  women’s  community 
softball  league  looking  for  female 
fastball  players  1 9 or  older  to  play 
Tuesday  evenings,  822-0826  or 
519-576-0798. 

Child’s  plastic  picnic  table  with 
attached  bench  seats;  lifejacket 
for  toddler,  25+  lbs.,  Lori,  Ext. 
8185,  Monday  to  Wednesday. 


One-bedroom  apartment  in  house 
for  responsible  couple  for  May  1 , 
close  to  downtown,  references 
available,  Ext.  3732  or  e-mail 
tburton@uoguelph.ca. 

Accommodation  for  visiting  sci- 
entist from  Japan,  close  to  Uni- 
versity, April  1 to  Sept.  20,  Peter, 
Ext.  2460,  or  Jan,  Ext.  8180. 

Non-smoking  professional  cou- 
ple seek  one-  or  two-bedroom 
apartment  in  private  home,  must 
be  within  walking  distance  to 
campus,  821-1795. 


FOR  RENT 


WANTED! 

London  family  wishes  to 
purchase  home  in  Guelph. 
Private,  no  agents.  Must  be 
well  maintained  in  quiet  area. 

1-519- 642-3878 


Hunton  House  , 

London,  England  ^ 
Convenient  . . QQ 

spring  & summer 
accommodation  lift!*!™ 

in  University  of  IIIIIESIT 

Guelph's 
LONDON  HOUSE 


-Apartments  or  Rooms 

- Minimum  3 nights 

- Weekly  and  monthly  rales 

- $4SpersorVnlght 

- Newly  renovated 

- Smoke-tree  environment 

- Business/tourist  travel 


Oft  Campus  Housing 

(519)  824-4120.  Ext  3357  or  Fax  (519)767-1670 
EMAIL:  ocho@uogue|ph.ca 


Four-bedroom  waterfront  cot- 
tage, Dyers  Bay,  Bruce  Penin- 
sula, on  Georgian  Bay  side 
between  Tobermory  and  Lion’s 
Head,  by  week  or  by  month,  822- 
9092. 

Basement  apartment,  parking, 
yard,  laundry,  York  and  Steven- 
son area,  available  May  1 , $500  a 
month  inclusive,  require  first  and 
last  months’  rent,  Ann,  856-9132 
or  Catherine,  763-8598. 


FOR  RENT 

Available  Immediately 
Large  two-bedroom,  walkout 
basement  apartment  separate 
entrance,  central  vac,  garage, 
parking,  laundry,  stove  «S  refrigerator. 
Near  wildlife  conservation  area. 

821-2907 


Room  on  main  floor  of  family 
home,  shared  bathroom,  kitchen, 
living  room,  laundry,  parking,  on 
bus  route,  non-smoker,  no  pets, 
$400  a month  inclusive  with 
meals,  $300  a month  room  only, 
available  immediately,  Rick  or 
Helen,  824-5173. 


FOR  SALE 


Male  and  female  springer  spaniel 
puppies,  bom  Jan.  26,  763-6254 
after  5 p.m. 

Refrigerator,  almond,  excellent 
condition,  28  inches  wide,  5’2" 
high,  837-3809. 

Air  and  water  filters,  Ext.  3658  or 
824-0787. 

1984  Mercury  Lynx  hatchback, 
automatic,  fuel-injected,  AM/FM 
cassette,  sun  roof,  certified  or  will 
sell  as  is,  763-2571. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  retirees  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Items  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre  or  fax  to  824- 
7962.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  6581. 


WANTED! 

Part-time  nanny  required  to 
provide  TLC  for  two  children 
ages  5 &8.  Person  may  live 
in  or  out  of  the  home. 
References  & receipts  required. 

767-1031 
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CALENDAR 


HOME  CLEAN  HOME 


THURSDAY,  April  4 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Patricia  Turner  examines 
“Mechanisms  of  Duodenal  Ul- 
cerogenesis  Induced  by  a Novel 
NSAID,  CI-987,  in  the  Rat”  at 
1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Develop- 
ments in  Veterinary  Clinical  Bio- 
chemistry”  is  the  topic  of 
Winegard  visiting  professor 
David  Eckersall  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow  at  1 : 1 0 p.m.  in  Pathol- 
ogy 2152. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - M.Sc.  student  Paul 
Luimes  offers  an  “Evaluation  of 
the  Cornell  Net  Carbohydrate  and 
Protein  System”  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  306. 

TUESDAY,  April  9 

Environmental  Biology  Sympo- 
sium - “Research  Initiatives:  Ex- 
ploring Our  Diverse  Environ- 
ment” is  the  topic  from  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Turfgrass 
Institute. 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Colloquium  - The  Sixth  Dynami- 


Vet  students 

by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

Students  at  OVC  are  getting  lots 
of  hands-on  training  in  skills  such 
as  suturing  and  catheterization 
long  before  they  use  them  on  live 
animals,  thanks  to  a program 
called  the  locker  lab. 

The  Psychomotor  Skills  Lab, 
housed  in  a bank  of  unused  lock- 
ers in  the  college,  is  designed  to 
improve  the  manual  dexterity  of 
students  and  increase  their  confi- 
dence in  handling  live  animals. 
From  an  animal-welfare  point  of 
view,  it’s  more  beneficial  for  an 
animal  to  be  handled  by  a student 
who  is  proficient  in  basic  skills, 
says  Prof.  Joanne  Cockshutt, 
Clinical  Studies,  who  created  the 
locker  lab  three  years  ago. 

“A  lot  of  students  don’t  have 
well-developed  dexterity  or  fine 
psychomotor  skills,”  she  says.  “It 
is  frustrating  and  more  stressful  to 
the  students  and  causes  more 
trauma  to  the  animal  if  they  go 
into  live  animal  surgery  without 
these  skills.” 

Complement  courses 

The  lab  consists  of  15  modules, 
each  self-contained  in  a locker. 
The  modules  are  intended  to  com- 
plement introductory  surgery,  an- 
esthesia and  medicine  courses  by 
allowing  students  to  supplement 
lecture  and  lab  material  on  such 
topics  as  instrument  handling,  use 
of  suture  materials,  suture  pat- 
terns and  knots,  intravenous 
catheterization  and  basic  orthope- 
dic principles. 

Each  exercise  involves  a simple 
apparatus  that  can  be  manipulated 
and  practised  by  students  on  their 
own  time. 

One  locker,  for  example,  con- 
tains a model  of  a dog’s  leg, 
which  students  use  to  practise  in- 
jection and  bloodwork  tech- 
niques. Using  inexpensive,  read- 
ily available  materials,  the  model 
was  created  by  wrapping  some 
insulation  and  bandages  around  a 


cal  Systems  Seminar  Day  begins 
at  10:10  a.m.  in  MacNaughton 
121. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  10 

Annual  meeting  - Third  Age 
Learning  — Guelph  meets  from 
10  a.m.  to  noon  at  the  Arboretum 
Centre.  Guest  speaker  is  Prof. 
Dave  Lavigne,  Zoology,  who  ex- 
plains “Seals  and  Fisheries  — 
Science  and  Politics.”  Discussion 
will  follow. 

THURSDAY,  April  11 

Gallery  Talk  - Anne  McPherson 
discusses  the  exhibit  “Second 
Skin:  Looking  at  the  Garden 
Again”  at  4:15  p.m.  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  April  16 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
Seminar  - Carl  Johnson  of 
Wayne  State  University  is  guest 
speaker  at  2:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton 222. 

Food  Science  Seminar  - Prof. 
Val  Davidson,  Engineering,  con- 
siders “Fuzzy  Computing  Tech- 


niques in  a Drying  Control  Sys- 
tem” at  noon  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  17 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Julie 
Forman-Kay  of  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  discusses  “NMR 
Studies  of  a Disordered  State  of 
an  SRC  Homology  3 (SH3)  Do- 
main” at  12:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton 222. 


WORSHIP 

The  Methodists  Club  of  U of  G 
and  the  BME  Church  will  hold  an 
afternoon  of  Easter  cantata  cele- 
bration April  7 at  3:30  p.m.  at  83 
Essex  St. 

Womanspirit,  a spirituality  cir- 
cle for  women,  meets  Fridays  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Roman  Catholic  Eucharist  is 
held  Sundays  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  100. 

The  Open  Door  Church  of  non- 
denominational  Christian  wor- 
ship is  held  Sundays  at  7 p.m.  at 
Harcourt  United  Church,  87  Dean 
Ave.  □ 


practise  skills  in  lockers 


piece  of  piping.  A piece  of  rubber 
tubing,  simulating  a vein,  is  held 
in  place  by  the  bandages  and 
hooked  up  to  a bag  of  red  fluid. 
Students  must  extract  the  fluid 
with  a syringe,  as  if  drawing 
blood  from  an  actual  dog’s  leg. 

Two  exercises  were  recently 
added  to  the  existing  complement 
— bone  identification  by  palpa- 
tion and  location  of  epidural  site. 
The  module  on  palpation  consists 
of  bones  sewn  into  cloth  bags; 
students  must  identify  the  bones 
by  touch  and  with  the  aid  of  dia- 
grams and  radiographs. 

The  locker  lab  is  directed  pri- 
marily at  second-year  students  to 
prepare  them  for  third-year  prac- 
tice with  live  animals,  but  is  also 
available  to  senior  students.  It 
may  eventually  eliminate  the 
need  for  some  third-year  labs  that 
now  teach  these  basic  skills,  says 
Cockshutt. 

A questionnaire  was  recently 

APPOINTMENTS 


John  Gibson  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence effective  May  1 . 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  Politi- 
cal Studies,  has  been  named  chair 
of  the  department  for  a five-year 
period  effective  May  1. 

David  Martens  of  Mount  Royal 
College  in  Calgary  will  join  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  as  an 
assistant  professor  Aug.  1 . □ 


,/ 

distributed  to  students  to  deter- 
mine how  helpful  the  program  is 
for  their  studies,  and  a formal 
evaluation  of  the  lab’s  efficacy  at 
improving  psychomotor  skills  is 
under  way.  Professors  believe 
that  students  who  went  through 
the  locker  lab  program  last  year 
were  more  proficient  at  suturing. 

Cockshutt  would  like  to  add 
several  more  exercises  to  the  pro- 
gram. She  hopes  to  develop  an 
exercise  for  putting  a tube  down 
an  airway  to  administer  anesthet- 
ics, as  well  as  models  for  various 
types  of  fractures. 

The  locker  lab  project  was 
funded  by  OVC’s  student  equip- 
ment fund.  □ 


Advertise  With  Us! 


If  you  or  your  department/unit  ^ 
would  like  to  advertise  in  the 
following  publications,  contact:  \ 

Vicki  Gojanovich 
Advertising  Co-ordinator 
University  Communications 
824-4120,  Ext  6690  / Fax  824-7962 
Monday-Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  - 4:30  p.m. 

❖ At  Guelph  ❖ Alumnus 
Convocation  Special  Edition 

❖ Research  Magazine  i 

❖ U of  G Telephone  Directory  J 

❖ O.V.C.  Crest  ■ 


❖ Insert  Service  Available 


STEAMATIC. 

total  cleaning  4 restoration 


♦ CARPETS 

♦ UPHOLSTERY 

♦ AREA  RUGS 

♦ AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 


Residential  ♦ Commercial 


836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


■ 

5 

6 

,0 

11 

13 

1.  Junction  line 
5.  Gloomy 
8.  Reddish  brown 
color 

10.  Daphnis'  lover 

12.  Hepburn  movie 

13.  Nimbi 

14.  French  sculptor 

15.  Scottish 
musicians 

17.  Pen  points 

19.  Fermenting 
agents 

20.  In  a little  while 

21 . One  hundred 
sen 

22.  Outside  comb, 
form 

23.  Say  more 

24.  Energy  unit 

27.  Diminish 

29.  Withered 

31.  Grand 

34.  Put  in 
compactly 

35.  Excite 
pleasurably 

37.  Refrigerate 

38.  Accustom 

39.  Underwrites 

41.  Dilatory 

42.  Egyptian  prime 
minister 

43.  and  outs 

44.  Pip 


1 . Street  orator's 
platform 

2.  Go  astray 
morally 

3.  Aba  wearer 

4.  Hero's 
decoration 

5.  Lacking 
symmetry 

6.  Green 
Mountain  Boys 
leader 

7.  Jim  Morrison's 
band  ( with 
-The") 

8.  Sacred  place 

9.  Sleight  of  hand 

10.  Onion  ally 

11.  Feminine  suffix 

12.  Scene  of  a 
miracle 

16.  Settled  an  IOU 

18. Juncos 

23.  Indigo  dye 

25.  On  pension 


. Food  dealer 
. Playing  marble 
. She  sheeps 
. Mount 

associated  with 
Moses 
. Driving 
maneuver 
Heating  vessels 
Small  bird 
Being:  Latin 
Partake  of 


DAWSON  MOTORS 


IqUICK  LUBiir NO  MONEYnr  FRONT  OR  n 
& FILTER  ..  DOWN  REAR  BRAKE 
NO  ||  SPECIAL 
INTEREST 
NO 

PAYMENTS 

O.A.C. 


$15. 


95 


Most  Cars 

includes  up  to 
5 litres  10W30 


II 

II 


II 


$79,95 

with  coupon 


Lt>  litres  1UW3U  ■ ■ „ “7  7,  i i ■ 

Ouakw  St.t.  Oil  I I 6 mon"»  (v*lw  until  II 

7*  pm- | [_  _Jl_  _| 


42  ESSEX  ST 


(Gordon  & Waterloo)  822-6290 
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Women  settle  for  less  money,  study  finds  awards 


Prof.  Serge  Desmarais  says  women  have  a lower  sense  of  income 
entitlement  than  men  do.  Photo  - Trina  Koster 


by  Anne  Douglas 

Office  of  Research 

Women  sell  themselves 
short,  says  a U of  G re- 
searcher. 

In  a study  of  the  income  gap 
between  men  and  women,  Prof. 
Serge  Desmarais,  Psychology, 
has  found  that  women  work 
harder,  longer  and  more  accu- 
rately than  men  do. 

Still,  women  ask  for  less  pay. 
Desmarais  says  that  could  be  why 
the  average  woman’s  income  is 
25  percent  lower  than  the  average 
man’s. 

“Women  have  a lower  sense  of 
income  entitlement  than  men,’’ 
says  Desmarais.  “We  want  to 
know  why  women  would  work 
harder,  yet  feel  they  deserve  less 
for  their  work.” 

In  his  study,  Desmarais  asked 
120  people  to  do  a task  for  30 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  the  task,  he 
asked  them  how  much  money 
they  thought  they  deserved.  On 
average,  men  asked  for  $5  and 
some  of  them  asked  for  $8,  the 
maximum  allowable  in  the  test. 
Women  asked  for  about  $3;  none 
asked  for  the  maximum  and  20 
per  cent  refused  take  any  money 
at  all.  This  result  was  consistent 
across  many  ages  and  levels  of 
education  and  experience. 

Desmarais  did  this  same  study 
with  university  students  who  had 
just  worked  co-op  terms  making 
equal  amounts  of  money.  He  still 
found  that  the  female  students 
asked  for  less  money  to  do  the 


task  than  the  men  did. 

He  associates  women’s  belief 
that  they  deserve  less  money  with 
the  fact  that  they’ve  always  re- 
ceived less.  In  their  first  jobs 
babysitting,  mowing  the  lawn  and 
taking  out  the  garbage,  boys  are 
paid  more,  says  Desmarais.  So 
from  the  very  beginning,  women 
are  conditioned  to  accept  less. 

The  pattern  doesn’t  stop  in 
childhood,  he  says.  Men  expect  to 
receive  about  $5,000  a year  more 
than  women  for  their  first  jobs 
after  university,  even  in  highly 
specialized  fields. 

He’s  found  that  female  doctors, 
lawyers  and  university  professors 
are  paid  on  average  $3,500  less  a 
year  than  their  male  counterparts 
are. 

“It’s  all  part  of  the  systematic 
discrimination  of  women,”  he 
says.  “If  you  always  take  bad 
money  for  a job,  then  that  will 
impact  how  much  you  think  you 
deserve.” 

Now  Desmarais  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  reasons  for 
the  income  gap  in  more  depth. 
He’ll  include  some  questions  on 
an  upcoming  Statistics  Canada 
survey  of  12,000  Canadians.  The 
questions  will  cover  peoples’  em- 
ployment histories  for  the  last  10 
years,  such  as  whether  they  took 
time  off  from  their  careers  to  have 
children. 

He  anticipates  that  factors  such 
as  job  stoppages  for  children  may 
contribute  to  women’s  sense  that 
they  deserve  less  money. 

Desmarais  will  also  begin  a 


study  on  children  to  find  out  at 
what  age  lower  income  expecta- 
tion begins  in  girls. 

“We  have  to  take  a closer  look 
at  what  we  take  for  granted,”  he 
says.  “I  don’t  think  it’s  fair  that  by 
the  norm,  women  always  end  up 
with  the  shorter  end  of  the  stick 
— lower  income  and  more  re- 


sponsibility. We  reinforce  this 
mentality  without  thinking  about 
it.  It’s  time  to  start  thinking  about 
it.” 

This  research  is  funded  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  and  a Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  new-faculty 
grant.D 


Prof.  Jim  Wilton,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  received 
$295,300  over  three  years  from 
NSERC  and  Beef  Improvement 
Ontario  for  “Development  of  Se- 
lection Tools  for  Product  Merit 
and  Economic  Efficiency  in  Beef 
Production.” 

NSERC  also  provided  Prof. 
Alan  Mellors,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  with  $25,000  for 
“Quality  Control  in  the  Manufac- 
ture of  the  P.  haemolytica  O-Sia- 
logly coprotein  Endopeptidase.” 

Prof.  Cecil  Forsberg,  Microbi- 
ology, was  awarded  $50,000  by 
Ontario  Pork  for  “Generation  of 
Transgenic  Pigs  Producing  Intes- 
tinal Phytase.” 

ESTAC  has  provided  Prof. 
Mark  Baker,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  with  $60,370  for 
“Detection  of  BTEX  Pollutants  in 
Water  by  Zeolite  Electrocemical 
Systems.” 

Fisheries  and  Oceans  has 
awarded  Prof.  Iain  Campbell, 
Physics,  $16,000  for  “Micro- 
PIXE  Analysis  of  Arctic  Char  and 
Whitefish  Otoliths  Using  Scan- 
ning Proton  Microprobe”  and 
$3,000  for  “Micro-PIXE  Analy- 
sis of  Broad  Whitefish  Otoliths 
for  Discrimination  of  Spawning 
Stocks.” 

The  International  Foundation 
for  Ethical  Research  awarded 
Prof.  David  Josephy,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  $17,020  US 
for  his  work  on  “Expression  of 
Human  Cytochrome  P450  1 A 1 in 
Salmonella  typimurium  Strains 
for  Applications  in  Genetic  Toxi- 
cological Testing.”  □ 


he  Arboretum  Seasonal  Program 

0 Spring  & Summer  1996 


# 


Waiks,  Workshops 
and  Special  Events 


To  re  gig  ter,  call  (5 19)  8244120,  ext.  4110. 

April  24  &.  May  I at  7:00  p.w.  Waibler  ; 

May  1 1 at  6:30  a.a.  Workshop 

This  workshop  will  help  you  identify  warblers  In  i 
spring.  Through  a wide  variety  of  hand^on 
activities  you'll  learn  about  the  plumage,  song  ! 
and  behaviour  of  warblers.  We'll  also  investigate  j 
habitat  requirements,  patterns  and  timing  of  ! 
migration,  and  the  international  aspect  of  j 

warblers.  On  the  morning  of  May  1 1th,  we  will  be  j 
hiking  through  The  Arboretum's  different  : 

habitats  looking  for  warblers  and  other  spring  j 
migrants.  Participants  will  receive  a descriptive 
tape  of  warbler  songs  and  an  identification 
|booklet.  Naturalist  Chris  Earley.  Fee:  $ 58.00 
Registration  and  payment  required  by  Mon. 

Apr.  15th.  Maximum  15  adults 

Spring  WIMflower  Field  Workshop 
You  may  choose  from: 

Session  A:  Tua*.  Hay  7:  W»  tjn.  - 12:00  pjn. 

& Wed.  Uiy  22: 9:00  ajn.  • 12:00  pjn. 

OR  Session  B:  Tues.  Hay  7: 1:15  pjn.  • 4:15  pjn. 
a Wed.  Hay  22: 1:15  pjn.  - 4:15  pjn. 

Each  ol  the  two  workshops  sessions  is  scheduled 
lor  two  separate  times  to  observe  the  flowering 
habits  of  plants  in  early  and  late  May.  Smell  the 
/ fragrance  of  Canada  Mayflower,  look  for  Insects 
I pollinating  Jack-ln-the-PulpIt,  and  learn  about 
the  identification,  life  cycles  and  ecology  of 
spring-flowering,  woodland  plants.  Participants 
will  learn  how  to  use  a plant  Identification  key, 
and  receive  a booklet  about  local  woodland 
wildflowers.  Most  of  this  two-part  program 
takes  place  outdoors.  Botanist:  Steven 
Aboud  Fee:  $34.25.  Registration  and 
payment  required  by  Tues.  April  30th. 
Maximum  16  adults. 

j May  13, 14  01  IS  School  Yard  Naturalization 
- A Ufc  Zone  Approach  - 
fcOO  SJn.  to  5:00  pjn. 

This  one-day  workshop  will  help 
participants  optimize  the  learning 

opportunities  in  new  and  established 
naturalization  projects  of  schools 
through  hands-on  activities, 
demonstrations  and  discussions.  You  will 
make  your  own  landscape  plan  by  designing’ 


part  of  your  school  yard  or  naturalization  site, 
understand  how  geological  history,  climate  and 
human  activities  have  Influenced  the  life  zone  In 
which  you  live,  leam  about  naturalization 
processes  for  both  natural  and  cultural 
environments  on  a guided  outdoor  tour,  and  sow 
seeds  and  transplant  plants  of  native  species  in  a 
small  scale  nursery.  All  workshop  materials 
(except  the  Resource  Manual)  are  provided.  A 
detailed,  two-page  announcement  of  this 
workshop  Is  available.  Interpretive  Ecologist 
Steven  Aboud,  Interpretive  Horticulturist  Henry 
Koch,  Landscape  Architect  Fiona  Rintoul.  Fee: 
$66.00,  Resource  Manual  $29.00  (recommended). 
Registration  and  payment  required  by  Tues.  April 
30th.  Maximum  48  adults/day. 


Wed.  June  1 0 OR  1 2 Rose  Workshop 

7:00  - 9:00  p.n.  - Diversity  and  Culture 

Meet  at  the  Rose  Garden  (south  of  Arboretum  Centre,  along 
Arboretum  Road) 

This  tour  of  The  Arboretum's  Rose  Collection  will 
highlight  the  distribution,  culture  and  history  of 
European  garden,  hardy  modem  and  wild  roses. 
An  information  booklet  Is  included.  Horticulturist: 
Henry  Koch  Fee:  $13.50  Registration  and  payment 
required  by  Wed.  June  5th.  Maximum  16  adults 


/- 


May  29  k |une  5-  7:00  p.w.  Summer  Forest 

I une  8 - 6:30  a.m.  Bird  Workshop 

This  workshop  focuses  on  Identifying  our 
summer  forest  birds.  Through  a wide  variety  of 
hands-on  activities  you  will  leam  about  the 
plumage,  behaviour  and  habitat  requirements  of 
species  such  as  Great  Crested  Flycatcher,  House 
Wren,  Wood  Thrush  and  Red-eyed  Vlreo.  A major 
focus  will  be  on  song,  as  many  of  these  birds  are 
more  often  heard  than  seen.  A descriptive  tape 
will  be  provided  along  with  informative 
handouts.  On  the  morning  of  June  8th,  there  will 
be  a hike  through  The  Arboretum’s  forests  in 
search  of  these  summer  songsters.  Naturalist 
Chris  Early.  Fee:  $58.00.  Registration  and  payment 
required  by  Wed  May  22nd.  Maximum  16  adults. 

May  27  OR  29  Rhododendron  Culture 

7:00  p.m.  Haai  at  the  Rhododendron  Collection. 

This  program  will  include  a tour  of  The 
Arboretum's  colourful  Rhododendron  collection 
which  Includes  hardy  horticultural  varieties  and 
wild  species  from  around  the  world. 
Requirements  for  the  culture  of  rhododendrons 
in  southern  Ontario  will  be  outlined.  Vegetative 
propagation,  pruning  and  planting  will  be 
demonstrated.  An  Information  booklet  will  be 
available  and  participants  may  take  seeds  to 
grow  at  home  Horticulturist  Henry  Koch.  Fee: 
$15.00  Registration  and  payment  required  by  Wed. 
May  22nd.  Maximum  16  adults 


Sat.  June  1 5 Summer  Bird  Survey 

7:00  ajn.  Meet  at  the  J.C.  Taylor  Nature  Centre. 

We'll  survey  breeding  birds  during  a four-hour 
walk  through  The  Arboretum’s  diverse  habitats. 
Identification  of  species  will  be  by  sight  and  song. 
Naturalist  Chris  Earley.  Fee : $5.00.  Registration  and 
payment  required  by  Fri  June  7th.  Maximum  15. 


|une  19  Sketching  Nature 

7:00  p.m. 

Focusing  on  sketching  techniques  and  note 
taking,  this  workshop  is  for  those  who  want  a 
permanent  record  of  their  observations  of 
nature.  Sketch  books  and  pencils  provided. 
Naturalist  Chris  Earley.  Fee:  $12.00  Registration 
and  payment  required  by  Wed.  June  12th. 
Maximum  20  adults. 


july  9 OR  July  1 1 Fem  kJentiflcatioa 

k Propagation  Workshop 

WJOajn.- 4:00  pjn. 

This  Indoor  and  outdoor  workshop  will  focus  on 
the  Identification  and  ecology  of  common  ferns  of 
Ontario.  Lady,  Christmas,  Oak  and  Bulblet  ferns 
are  some  of  the  ferns  to  see  and  identify.  You  will 
be  introduced  to  propagation  ol  ferns  from 
spores.  A booklet  about  fem  Identification  and 
propagation  is  Included  In  the  workshop.  Bring 
your  field  guides  and  magnifying  lens.  Much  of 
the  workshop  will  be  held  In  the  forest  - be 
prepared  for  an  abundance  of  biting  Insects. 
Botanist  Steven  Aboud.  Fee:  $34.25.  Registration 
and  payment  required  by  Tues.  July  2nd.  Maximum 
16  adults. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  Strictly 

Iveolngs  Stargazing 

July  ft,  11  A 16, 16  A 23, 25  A 30,  Aug  1.7:30- 9:30  pjn. 

This  ^evening  workshop  will  prepare  new 
! astronomers  for  exciting  and  inspiring 


adventures  under  the  stars.  You  will 
discover  sights  on  the  moon,  leam 
to  view  the  sun  safely,  locate  and 
observe  planets,  comets,  star  clusters  and 
galaxies  with  the  naked  eye,  binoculars  and 
telescopes.  Other  evenings  include  buying 
equipment,  photographing  the  night  sky  with  a 35 
mm  camera  and  much  more.  Participants  will 
receive  handouts,  a years  subscription  to  Starry 
Nights  - a monthly  guide  for  the  casual  stargazer 
invitations  to  summer  star  parties,  and 
discounts  on  purchasing  equipment 
Astronomer,  author  and  educator 
John  Daicopoulos.  Program  fee:  $75.00/series. 
Registration  and  payment  required  by  Tues.  June 
18th.  Maximum  20  adults. 


Wed.  Sept  1 1 L 25  Hawk  Workshop 

7:00  pjn. 

This  two-evening  workshop  has  been  designed  to 
help  you  develop  your  skills  in  identifying 
migrating  hawks,  falcons,  vultures,  eagles  and 
osprey.  Through  a wide  variety  of  hands-on 
activities  you’ll  leam  about  hawk  plumage,  body 
shape,  foraging  techniques,  flight  patterns  and 
migration  times  of  15  species.  An  optional  one 
day  field  trip  is  planned  to  Hawk  Cliff  on  Lake  Erie 
(additional  cost;  tentative  date:  Sat.  Sept.  28). 
Naturalist  Chris  Earley.  Fee:  $39.00  Registration 
and  payment  required  by  Wed.  Sept  1 1th. 

Maximum  15  adults 


Sept  14  Plant  Sale 

fcOO  un.  to  3:00  pjn.  (No  Adrenca  Entry) 

This  highly  regarded  fund  raising  event  is 
held  at  the  RJ.  Hilton  Centre  on  College 
Ave.  East  It  offers  an  amazing  selection 
of  hardy  garden  perennials  and  woody 
plants  for  formal  and  natural  gardens. 

All  plants  are  cared  for  by  Auxiliary 
members  and  grown  in  The 
Arboretum’s  nursery.  Plants  for 
sale  Include  native  plants,  herbs, 
rare  plants  and  the  unusual.  A 
Silent  Auction  (9:00  a.m.  to  1 1:00 
a.m.)  will  feature  an  exciting 
selection  of  rare  and  one-of-a- 


Idnd  specimens. 
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AT  A GLANCE 

Paintings  visit 
Washington.  Two 
paintings  from  U of  G’s 
collection  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  have 
been  selected  to  go  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  this 
month  as  part  of  an 
exhibition  of  prominent 
works  from  university 
collections,  organized  by 
the  University  and  College 
Art  Gallery  Association. 

The  Drive  by  Tom 
Thomson  and  Northern 
Emblem  by  Jack  Shadbolt 
are  representing  U of  G. 

The  exhibition  coincides 
with  a conference  of 
Canadian  university  alumni 
who  live  in  the  north- 
eastern United  States. 

And  the  winner  is!  PhD 
student  and  CBS  senator 
Karen  lies  is  this  year’s 
recipient  of  the  Student 
Leadership  Program's 
Rookie  of  the  Year  Award 
. . . page  3 

IIC  changes  planned. 

Campus  Junction  is 
relocating,  and  the 
pharmacy  will  close 
. . . page  3 

New  on  the  shelves.  Prof. 
Linda  Mahood  looks  at 
Britain’s  child-saving 
movement  in  the  1 800s. 
Prof.  Hans  Bakker  is  editor 
of  a text  on  sustainability 
and  international  rural 
development . . , page  5 

Commentary.  Philosophy 
professor  John  McMurtry 
offers  his  view  on  salaries 
over  $100,000  in  the  public 
service . . . page  8 

Thought  for  the  week 

Change  is  the  law  of  life. 
And  those  who  look  only 
to  the  past  or  the  present 
are  certain  to  miss  the 
future. 

John  F.  Kennedy 


Monarchs  rule  the  airways.  Members  of  the  University  community  may  be  wishing  to  migrate  south  as  winter 
goes  through  its  final  blast,  but  Monarch  butterflies  like  the  one  held  by  environmental  biology  professor  Gard 
Otis  are  already  packing  up  to  come  north  for  the  summer.  Otis  has  written  a book  about  butterflies  commonly 
found  in  Algonquin  Park.  See  story  on  page  5.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 

Office  of  Registrarial  Services  created 


Three  academic-support  units  have  been  combined  to 
provide  better  support  services  for  students  and  fac- 
ulty. 

Effective  May  1 , the  support  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Graduate  Studies  and  the  Registrar’s  Office  will 
merge  under  a new  unit  called  Office  of  Registrarial 
Services.  The  Student  Environment  Student  Group 
(SESG)  will  be  disbanded,  and  some  of  its  functions 
will  join  the  new  office. 

The  reorganization  gives  U of  G an  opportunity  to 
improve  the  way  it  provides  support  while  reducing 
bureaucracy  for  students  and  faculty,  says  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski.  The  changes  will  also  save 
Guelph  about  $300,000  a year  in  administrative  and 
personnel  costs,  he  says. 

Under  the  reorganization,  eight  administrative 
units  have  been  converted  to  five,  and  several  posi- 
tions have  been  eliminated  or  not  filled. 

The  restructuring  of  academic-support  units  is  im- 
perative, says  Prof.  Iain  Campbell,  provost  and  vice- 
president  (academic).  “We  must  find  the  most  effi- 
cient structures  possible.  In  this  context,  the 
administration  is  being  advised  by  Prof.  Ken  Grant, 
who  is  studying  various  administrative  and  aca- 
demic-support units  to  identify  savings  and  efficien- 
cies and  to  free  up  resources  that  can  be  reallocated 
to  areas  of  most  need.” 

Prof.  Constance  Rooke,  associate  vice-president 
(academic),  says  there  is  widespread  confidence  in 
the  new  organizational  structure  and  in  the  manage- 
ment team  that  will  be  working  to  achieve  a smooth 
transition.  Rooke  praised  staff  for  their  under- 


standing in  these  difficult  times  and  for  their  willing- 
ness to  embrace  change. 

The  Office  of  Registrarial  Services  will  be  headed 
by  Chuck  Cunningham  as  director  of  enrolment 
management  and  registrarial  services.  Cunningham 
will  report  primarily  to  Rooke,  but  also  to  graduate 
studies  dean  Alastair  Summerlee  on  graduate  mat- 
ters. (See  organizational  chart  on  page  2.) 

The  new  structure  will  improve  management  capa- 
bilities in  enrolment  management  and  various  regis- 
trarial services,  says  Cunningham.  “We  have  many 
challenges  ahead,  but  the  new  office  will  remain 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  service  to  the  public 
and  fairness  in  the  development  and  delivery  of 
academic  policies  and  administrative  procedures.” 

The  five  units  in  the  new  Office  of  Registrarial 
Services  will  be  managed  by  assistant  directors  re- 
porting to  Cunningham: 

■ Undergraduate  Program  Services,  managed  by 
Alex  Goody,  integrates  three  former  sections  — 
schedules,  programs  and  records.  It  will  deal  with 
undergraduate  program  matters  related  to  degree 
audit,  records,  academic  review,  student  petitions, 
graduation,  study  abroad,  scheduling  and  examina- 
tions. This  unit  will  continue  to  staff  the  undergradu- 
ate counter  to  deal  with  inquiries  and  program 
matters. 

■ Graduate  Program  Services,  managed  by  Adrian 
DeLyzer,  will  carry  out  most  of  the  functions  associ- 
ated with  the  former  Office  of  Graduate  Studies.  This 

See  OFFICE  on  page  2 


Financial 
aid  softens 
tuition 
punch 

Entering  and  in-course  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students 
will  be  able  to  tap  into  a million- 
dollar  program  to  help  cope  with 
the  20-per-cent  average  tuition  fee 
increase  next  year. 

The  program,  which  includes 
entrance  awards,  enhanced  bur- 
saries, teaching  assistantships 
and  an  expanded  work/study  pro- 
gram, will  be  funded  through  the 
increased  tuition  revenues. 

U of  G has  set  aside  1 8 per  cent 
of  the  anticipated  undergraduate 
and  graduate  tuition  revenue  in- 
crease for  student  assistance.  This 
is  nearly  double  the  10  per  cent 
required  by  the  province. 
Applicants  to  first  year  at 
Guelph  have  been  invited  to  apply 
for  the  new  $500  entrance 
awards.  Nearly  500  awards  will 
be  given,  based  on  a combination 
of  academic  merit  and  financial 
need.  In  exceptional  cases,  two  of 
the  awards  may  be  given  to  an 
entering  student. 

Other  criteria  that  may  be  con- 
sidered include  program  enrol- 
ment and  the  availability  of  other 
financial  assistance  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Prof.  Constance  Rooke,  associ- 
ate vice-president  (academic), 
says  this  is  the  first  time  U of  G 
has  offered  a major  program  of 
awards  based  on  both  financial 
need  and  academic  merit.  Using 
financial  need  as  a criterion  is 
fairly  unusual  in  Canada,  she 
says,  but  it  has  a long  history'  in 
the  United  States. 

‘The  University  recognizes  that 
tuition  increases  will  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  some  students  to  attend 
university.  These  awards  will 
compensate  for  the  tuition  in- 
crease and  will  provide  assistance 
to  academic  high  achievers  who 
have  limited  financial  resources,” 
she  says. 

In-course  undergraduate  stu- 
dents will  benefit  as  well.  The 
province  has  allowed  universities 
to  increase  tuition  as  much  as  20 
percent,  but  has  stipulated  that  10 
per  cent  of  the  increased  revenue 
must  be  used  to  enhance  the  exist- 
ing Ontario  Student  Assistance 

See  BURSARY  on  page  2 


” Tfjtie-mjrV  of  CIBC. 


At  CIBC,  we  can  turn 
your  retirement  savings  into  income. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 


(ClBC 

We  see  what  you  see. 
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Office  to  consolidate  on  Level  3 of  University  Centre  by  June 


Continued  frm  page  1 

group  will  provide  personal  atten- 
tion to  graduate  students  and  fac- 
ulty through  a service  counter  on 
Level  3 of  the  University  Centre, 
which  will  be  separate  from  the 
current  undergraduate  counter 
area.  Most  of  the  routine  opera- 
tions associated  with  graduate  ad- 
missions,  records,  course 
changes,  thesis  submission  and 
general  inquiries  will  be  handled 
through  the  graduate  counter. 
Liaison,  publications,  student  bill- 
ing and  awards  will  be  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  other  four  units. 

■ Admission  Services,  managed 
by  Starr  Ellis,  combines  the  for- 
mer admissions  and  liaison  sec- 
tions. Achieving  targets  for 
undergraduate  enrolment  will  re- 
main a critical  focus  for  this  group, 
says  Rooke.  The  unit  will  also  deal 
with  publications,  particularly  cal- 
endar and  liaison  materials,  at  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  lev- 
els. Work  on  electronic  access  to 
information  on  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate programs  will  be  cen- 
tred in  this  unit. 

■ Student  Financial  Services, 
managed  by  Peter  Landoni,  will 
deal  with  financial  matters  related 
to  both  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate students,  including  OSAP.  All 
students  will  be  billed  directly  and 
will  submit  payment  through  this 
unit.  Student  Financial  Services 
will  also  provide  information 
about  graduate  and  undergraduate 
awards.  An  area  will  be  available 
for  students  to  browse  through 
awards  information,  and  support 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing,  Parts 
i Service 

□ Free  Courtesy  Shuttle 
Service 


□ Oil  and  Filter  Service  Special  on 
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will  be  provided  for  students  ap- 
plying for  scholarships  and  bur- 
saries. DeLyzer  will  interact  with 
this  unit  to  support  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  awards  commit- 
tee. 

■ Enrolment  Statistics  and  Sys- 
tems, managed  by  Bob  Auger, 
will  be  responsible  for  controlling 
the  student  information  system, 
generating  statistical  reports  and 
collecting  enrolment  data  for  use 
by  the  provost,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic),  dean  of 
graduate  studies  and  college 
deans.  Duties  will  also  include 
analysis  of  postgraduation  survey 
data  and  continuation  of  some  of 
the  survey  work  formerly  done  by 
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SESG.  Debbie  Kron  of  Comput- 
ing and  Communications  Services 
will  move  to  this  unit,  as  will  Ann 
Hollings,  formerly  of  SESG. 

The  Office  of  Registrarial  Serv- 
ices will  be  consolidated  on  Level 
3 in  the  University  Centre  by  June 
and  is  expected  to  be  fully  opera- 
tional by  the  fall  semester. 

The  merger  is  a natural  fit,  says 
Summerlee.  “Now,  we  need  to 
move  quickly  to  annual  graduate 
registration  and  to  reduce  other 
administrative  tasks  for  students 
and  departments  because  other 
units  are  also  being  challenged  by 
budget  cuts.” 

Summerlee  will  remain  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre. 
Campbell  stresses  that  because  of 
the  importance  of  graduate  pro- 


grams at  Guelph,  he  wishes  to 
have  the  dean  located  as  close  as 
possible  to  himself,  the  vice- 
president  (research)  and  the  asso- 
ciate vice-president  (academic). 
Summerlee  will  continue  his  in- 
volvement in  program  develop- 
ment and  Ontario  Council  on 
Graduate  Studies  appraisals. 

Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  associate 
dean  of  graduate  programs,  will 
reloct.  "e  to  Level  3,  where  she  will 
continue  her  responsibilities  for 
graduate  admissions  and  pro- 
gress, liaison,  program  advising 
and  mediation,  student-related 
matters  and  graduate  survey 
analysis. 

Brian  Pettigrew,  former  director 
of  SESG,  will  be  manager  of  spe- 
cial projects.  Pettigrew,  who  will 


remain  on  Level  4 and  continue  to 
report  to  Campbell,  will  maintain 
his  involvement  in  implementing 
and  monitoring  strategic  plan- 
ning. He  will  assist  in  enrolment 
management  and  is  currently  in- 
volved with  Summerlee  in  a re- 
view of  the  student  information 
system. 

This  review  is  the  third  con- 
ducted by  Grant.  He  has  also 
made  recommendations  for  reor- 
ganizing Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning  and  SESG  and  has 
submitted  a preliminary  report  on 
University  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment to  vice-president  John 
Mabley.  Grant  is  about  to  begin  a 
review  of  the  Office  of  First-Year 
Studies.  □ 


Bursary,  work/study  programs  to  grow 


Continued  from  page  1 

Program.  This  will  result  in  an 
increase  in  OSAP  funding  at 
Guelph  up  to  about  half  a million 
dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  OSAP  expan- 
sion, the  bursary  program  will 
double  and  about  $100,000  will 
be  allocated  to  the  work/study 
program.  Peter  Landoni,  assistant 
registrar  for  student  finance  and 
awards,  says  students  who  are  al- 
ready at  the  maximum  level  for 
OSAP  aid  are  a top  priority. 

The  financial  aid  plan  was  de- 
veloped by  Rooke,  working  with 


the  enrolment  management  com- 
mittee, chaired  by  FACS  dean 
Michael  Nightingale. 

An  enhanced  financial  aid  pro- 
gram for  graduate  students  will 
also  be  offered  from  the  increased 
tuition  revenue.  Graduate  studies 
dean  Alastair  Summerlee  says  the 
first  priority  is  to  provide  OSAP 
assistance  to  graduate  students 
who  were  already  at  or  near  the 
maximum  level  of  support  before 
the  tuition  increases. 

At  least  half  of  the  remaining 
funding  will  be  used  to  provide 
additional  teaching  assistantships 
in  departments  in  support  of  the 


anticipated  increased  under- 
graduate enrolment.  Scholarships 
will  be  available  to  departments 
to  support  graduate  students  en- 
gaged in  research-related  activi- 
ties. There  will  also  be  funding  set 
aside  in  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Studies  to  help  support  students 
who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Tuition  will  go  up  20  per  cent  on 
average,  but  because  student 
housing  and  food  increases  will 
be  minimal  for  next  year,  the 
overall  increase  for  a year  at 
Guelph  will  be  in  the  range  of 
eight  per  cent.  □ 
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PhD  student  Karen  lies  is  a winner  when  it  comes  to  student  leadership. 

Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


This  rookie’s  a winner 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

Karen  lies  is  this  year’s  winner  of 
the  Student  Leadership  Program’s 
Rookie  of  the  Year  Award. 

Nominated  by  her  peers  for  her 
involvement  in  the  University  as 
a student  leader  over  the  past  year, 
lies  — a PhD  student  in  human 
biology  and  nutritional  sciences 
— gives  and  generates  respect, 
says  graduate  student  senator 
Dale  Dickinson. 

“Karen  really  listens  to  people 
and  their  concerns,  and  offers 
courtesy  and  respect  to  others  in 
such  a way  that  it  is  genuinely 
returned  by  the  administration,” 
says  Dickinson.  “She  has  the 
ideal  qualities  of  a student  leader 
and  will  continue  to  make  a dif- 
ference for  others  at  this  univer- 
sity.” 

lies  says  she  was  inspired  to  get 
more  involved  in  determining  her 
own  educational  direction  after 
the  merging  of  the  departments  of 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences  in  May  1995.  She  ob- 
tained speaking  privileges  at  Sen- 
ate to  address  her  concerns  and 
discovered  she  could  make  a dif- 
ference. 

Going  on  to  serve  as  a graduate 
student  representative  on  Board 


of  Governors,  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Graduate  Students’  As- 
sociation (GS  A),  a member  of  the 
At  Guelph  editorial  advisory 
board  and  a member  of  the  Stu- 
dent Support  Services  Fee  Com- 
mittee, lies  hasn’t  had  much  in  the 
way  of  spare  time.  And  it  will 
become  even  rarer  this  fall  when 
she  becomes  a graduate  student 
senator  on  behalf  of  CBS. 

Also  a mother,  Iles’s  interest  in 
the  child-care  issues  that  affect 
about  20  per  cent  of  graduate  stu- 
dents — led  to  her  help  found  the 
GSA’s  ad  hoc  child-care  commit- 
tee and  to  having  graduate  student 
application  forms  changed  to  in- 
clude a question  on  child-care 
needs.  Students  indicating  a need 
will  be  provided  with  a list  of 
private  and  public  day-care  serv- 
ices in  the  area. 

lies  says  her  biggest  challenge  at 
this  point  is  time  management.  “I 
enjoy  being  involved  and  look 
forward  to  the  challenges  of  the 
coming  year,  but  I could  certainly 
use  another  24  hours  in  my  day.” 
Honored  to  receive  the  Rookie 
of  the  Year  Award,  lies  says  she 
will  “work  hard  to  ensure  my 
voice  is  heard  and  student  issues 
and  concerns  are  addressed.”  □ 


Spring  ’96  library  hours 


Until  April  17,  the  McLaughlin 
Library  is  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
1:15  a.m.  Monday  to  Friday  and 
10  a.m.  to  1:15  a.m.  weekends. 
The  veterinary  science  section  is 
open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 
Monday  to  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to 
midnight  on  weekends. 

The  library  will  operate  with  a 
reduced  schedule  and  limited 
services  between  semesters. 
From  April  18  to  April  30, 
McLaughlin  and  veterinary  sci- 
ence are  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
midnight  Monday  to  Friday  and 
10  a.m.  to  midnight  on  weekends. 
From  May  1 to  3,  both  libraries 
will  be  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  7 
p.m.  On  May  4 and  5,  the  main 


library  is  open  from  noon  to  7 
p.m.;  veterinary  science  is  closed. 

From  May  6 to  Aug.  19, 
McLaughlin  is  open  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday 
and  from  noon  to  10  p.m.  on 
weekends  and  holidays. 

From  May  6 to  12,  veterinary 
science  is  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  Monday  to  Thursday, 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Friday 
and  closed  on  the  weekend.  From 
May  1 3 to  Aug.  1 9,  it  is  open  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday  to 
Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Fri- 
day, noon  to  5 p.m.  on  weekends 
and  closed  on  statutory  holidays. 

For  reference  service  hours,  call 
Ext.  3617.  □ 


UC  store  to  move,  pharmacy  to  close 


Campus  Junction  is  relocating  to  the  University 
Bookstore  May  1 , and  the  Campus  Pharmacy  is  clos- 
ing April  30. 

A recent  move  by  the  University  Centre  board  to 
increase  the  rent  to  lease  these  spaces  is  behind  the 
decision  by  Hospitality  Services  to  close  one  site  and 
shift  the  other.  Tenants  who  offer  a service  or  product 
in  keeping  with  the  University  environment  are  cur- 
rently being  sought  by  the  UC  administration. 

Garry  Round,  executive  director  of  facilities  and 
hospitality  services,  doesn’t  expect  members  of  the 
University  community  to  be  unduly  inconvenienced 
by  the  changes. 


"Moving  our  giftware  and  clothing  to  the  bookstore 
is  consistent  with  what’s  being  done  at  other  univer- 
sities, and  there  are  several  nearby  pharmacies  offer- 
ing competitive  dispensing  fees  that  are  both  handy 
and  convenient,”  he  says. 

Student  Health  Services  currently  has  under  con- 
sideration a proposal  to  sell  birth  control  pills  from 
its  clinic. 

The  coffee  shop  currently  located  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  University  Bookstore  will  move  upstairs  to 
make  way  for  Campus  Junction  merchandise.  The 
coffee  shop  will  expand  into  a cafe/bookstore  that  is 
expected  to  open  by  September.  □ 


Difficulties  face  ‘problem’  girls 
trying  to  turn  themselves  around 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 
Adolescent  girls  who  pursue  a de- 
linquent lifestyle  face  many  hur- 
dles later  trying  to  change  their 
lifestyle  and  seek  higher  educa- 
tion, a U of  G study  has  found. 

Those  who  succeed  have  similar 
characteristics  and  backgrounds, 
says  Prof.  John  Hundleby,  Psy- 
chology, and  a pivotal  event,  such 
as  seeing  a friend  die  of  a drug 
overdose,  may  provide  the  impe- 
tus for  change. 

Common  positive  factors 
among  the  girls  in  the  study  in- 
clude apparent  aptitude  in  a range 
of  areas  (such  as  scholastic 
achievement  and  music),  deter- 
mination, independence  and  mid- 
dle- to  upper-middle-class  back- 
grounds. Common  negative 
factors  include  resistance  from 
family  and  peers,  family  dysfunc- 
tion and  substance  abuse. 

For  the  study,  Hundleby  and 
student  Tricia  Pailing  looked  at  a 
small  sample  of  female  university 
students  with  a history  of  antiso- 
cial or  delinquent  behavior  during 
adolescence.  The  students  were 
interviewed  about  their  degree  of 
criminal  involvement,  family 
background,  peers,  substance  use 
and  the  factors,  processes  or  inter- 
ventions that  were  influential  in 
the  desistance  process. 

The  students  ranged  in  age  from 
20  to  32  and  had  desisted  from 
any  delinquent  or  anti-social  ac- 
tivity for  two  to  13  years.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  1 3 and  1 8,  how- 
ever, these  girls  had  engaged  in  a 
pattern  of  behaviors  such  as  as- 
sault, truancy,  property  damage, 
theft,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
causing  a public  disturbance  and 
prostitution. 

“If  a person  has  been  involved 
in  such  activities,  it  is  not  easy  to 
leave  that  environment  and  go  on 
to  be  successful  at  university,” 
says  Hundleby.  “In  general,  I be- 
lieve society  is  less  forgiving  with 
females  than  males.” 

The  focus  of  the  study  was  to 
look  at  factors  that  hindered  as 
well  as  helped  the  women  tum 
their  lives  around.  “There  is  more 
than  one  pathway  out  of  trouble," 
says  Pailing. 

The  three  main  findings  in- 
volved the  common  charac- 
teristics of  the  individuals,  their 
backgrounds,  supportive  rela- 
tionships and  a process  of  self- 
awareness.  Part  of  the  self-aware- 
ness process  was  associated  with 
a decline  in  alcohol  and  drug  use 
— a major  negative  factor  in  their 
earlier  behavior  — often  to  the 
point  of  now  being  opposed  to 
even  a social  drink.  ‘They  con- 
nected drugs  with  violence,”  says 


Pailing. 

Building  a reformed  lifestyle 
often  included  drastic  measures, 
such  as  relocating  to  another  city 
or  changing  schools  to  get  away 
from  peers. 

“In  deciding  to  make  change, 
they  lost  many  or  all  of  their 
friends  and  some  faced  open  hos- 
tility,” says  Pailing.  “In  making 
the  transition,  loneliness  was 
often  cited.  They  couldn’t  relate 
to  people  in  the  past  or  the  pre- 
sent, and  this  was  reciprocal.” 

Parents  were  sometimes  seen  as 
a hindrance;  peers  also  making  a 
change  and  formal  support 
groups  were  often  mentioned  as 
positive  influences.  Only  one  of 
the  girls  had  been  involved  with 
social  services,  and  what  had 
made  an  impact  was  the  counsel- 
lorgoing beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
The  manner  and  dress  of  the 
counsellor  were  also  cited  — a 
more  casual  style  of  dress  helped 
establish  a relaxed  rapport. 

An  earlier  study  of  young  boys 
in  trouble  with  the  law,  conducted 
by  Hundleby  and  former  graduate 
student  Paul  Hubert,  shows  there 


are  marked  differences  and  simi- 
larities between  men  and  women 
in  turning  around.  (The  studies 
differ  in  that  the  men  were  not 
university  students.)  Unlike 
women,  the  men  in  the  study 
often  cited  a strong  maternal  fig- 
ure or  girlfriend  as  a positive  in- 
fluence on  their  reform.  Like  the 
women,  they  drastically  de- 
creased drug  or  alcohol  use  and 
tended  to  be  of  above  average  in- 
telligence. Both  men  and  women 
expressed  a desire  to  help  others 
in  a counselling  capacity  after 
turning  around. 

“We  are  interested  in  finding  out 
what  helps  these  people  change,” 
says  Hundleby.  “Even  in  times  of 
restricted  budgets,  something 
could  be  done  to  help  them  tum 
around  more  quickly  and  effec- 
tively.” 

He  notes  that  research  in  this 
area  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  do, 
but  he'd  like  to  continue  work 
with  a larger  study  of  both  men 
and  women  at  university  .□ 


Wheeling  into  spring.  There  may  still  be  snow  on  the  ground,  but 
Const.  Jim  Armstrong  and  other  members  of  the  Campus  Police  force 
are  once  again  hitting  the  road  on  two  wheels  as  the  Security  Services 
bike  patrol  rolls  into  its  fourth  year  to  help  improve  safety  on  campus. 
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Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food  Sci- 
ence, received  $101,384  from 
GEM  Biomedical  Inc.  for  ‘The 
Use  of  Phage  in  Identifying  Food- 
Borne  Bacterial  Pathogens.”  He 
also  received  $255,000  over  three 
years  from  Alberta  Agricultural 
Research  for  “Identification  and 
Evaluation  of  Intervention  Strate- 
gies for  Production  and  Microbi- 
ologically  Safe  Beef.” 

Prof.  Dave  Wolyn,  Horticul- 
tural Science,  received  $50,000 
from  the  University  Research  In- 
centive Fund  for  “Development 
of  Methodologies  for  Supermale 
Production  in  Asparagus.” 


Prof.  Mike  Lindinger,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
has  been  awarded  $8,000  US  over 
two  years  by  Buckeye  Feed  Mills 
Inc.  for  “Development  of  Oral 
Electrolyte  Supplement  for 
Horses.” 

Prof.  Michael  O’Grady,  Clini- 
cal Studies,  has  received  $35,000 
US  over  three  years  from  Cardiac 
Pacemakers  Inc.  for  “A  Proposal 
to  Assess  the  Efficacy  of  Dual- 
Chamber  Pacing,  in  Addition  to 
Conventional  Therapy,  to  Palliate 
Doberman  Pinschers  in  Conges- 
tive Heart  Failure  Due  to  Dilated 
Cardiomyopathy.” 

OMAFRA  has  provided  the  fol- 
lowing support  in  the  Department 
of  Food  Science: 

■ $40,000  to  Prof.  Doug 
Dalgleish  for  “Innovative 
Technologies:  A Novel 
Method  of  Producing  Cheeses 
with  Modified  Fat  Content”; 

■ $40,000  to  Prof.  Alejandro 
Marangoni  for  ‘The  Use  of 
Respiration  Rates  as  a Quality 
Management  Tool  for  Mini- 
mally Processed  Fruit  and 
Vegetables”;  and 

■ $40,000  to  Prof.  Yukio 
Kakuda  for  “Development  of 
a Processing  Procedure  to  Re- 
move Cholesterol  From  Tal- 
low, Lard  and  Butter  Oil  Based 
on  Affinity  Chromatography.” 
Kakuda  will  also  receive 

$ 1 8,000  a year  for  two  years  from 
Caravelle  Foods  for  his  work  on 
“Crystallization  and  Functional 
Properties  of  Canola  Oils  and 
Margarines.” 

Prof.  Susan  Evers,  Family 
Studies,  received  $10,000  US 
from  Kraft  Foods  for  “Nutritional 
Epidemiology  Research  into 
Diet/Disease  Relationships.” 
Prof.  Stewart  Hilts,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  has  received 
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AWARDS 


$5,500  from  World  Wildlife  Fund 
(Canada)  for  Carolinian  Canada 
factsheets  and  $12,500  from 
Carolinian  Canada  for  the  project 
“Caring  for  Your  Land.” 
Rothsay  Inc.  awarded 
Dominique  Bureau,  Human  Bi- 
ology and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
$21,975  for  “Replacement  of 
Herring  Meal  with  a Fish  Meal 
Analogue  in  Rainbow  Trout 
Diet.” 

The  E.P.  Taylor  Equine  Re- 
search Fund  has  provided: 

■ $12,057  to  John  Field  of  the 
Equine  Research  Centre  for 
“The  Use  of  Absorbable 
Screws  in  Fracture  Repair  in 
the  Horse:  A Consideration  of 
Stress  Protection  Osteoporosis 
and  Stage  Screw  Removal”; 

■ $14,600  to  Profs.  Ray  Geor, 
Clinical  Studies,  and  Jill 
McCutcheon,  Pathology,  to 
study  the  “Effects  of  Warm-Up 
Exercises  on  Maximal  Per- 
formance in  Horses”;  and 

■ $12,200  to  Prof.  Henry 
Staempfli,  Clinical  Studies, 
for  the  project  “Are  Muscle- 
Cell  Channel  Opathies  In- 
volved in  the  Causes  of 
Exercise-Related  Myopathies 
in  Thoroughbred  Race 
Horses?” 

The  Medical  Research  Council 
has  provided  $37,914  a year  for 
three  years  to  Prof.  Mark  Baker, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology, to  study  the  “Role  of 
Regulatory  DNA  Sequences  in 
Promoting  Recombination  at  the 
Chromosomal  Immunoglobulin  u 
Locus”  and  $11,844  to  Prof. 
Rodney  Merrill,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  for  the  project 
“Floor-Model  Cell  Incubator 
Shaker  for  Bacterial  Cultures 
Used  to  Prepare  Site-Directed 
Mutants  of  Pseudomonas  aerugi- 
nosa Exotoxin  A.” 

Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Canada  has  provided  Prof. 
George  Thurtell,  Land  Resource 
Science,  with  $10,000  for  ‘Test- 
ing and  Modifying  Existing  N20 
Flux  Prediction  Models  Through 
Comparisons”  and  $45,000  to 
study  “Control  Factors  of  Soil  Ni- 
trous Oxide  Emissions.” 

The  Cattle  Breeding  Research 
Council  has  provided  the  follow- 
ing awards: 

■ $15,750  to  Profs.  Kerry 
Lissemore  and  David  Kelton, 
Population  Medicine,  for 
"Recommendations  for  Na- 
tional Standards  for  Recording 
and  Presenting  Selected  Clini- 
cal Diseases  of  Dairy  Cattle”; 

■ $15,000  to  Prof.  Allan  King, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  for  his 
study  of  “Gamete  and  Embryo 
Responses  to  Stress”; 

■ $15,000  to  Prof.  Peter  Pauls, 
Crop  Science,  for  the  project 
“Flow  Cytometry  as  a Tool  for 
Determining  Sperm  Numbers 
and  Sperm  Viability  at  AI  Cen- 
tres: Is  it  Ready  for  Implemen- 
tation?”; 

■ $25,000  to  Prof.  Larry 
Schaeffer,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  for  “Genetic  Evalu- 
ation Procedures  for  Confor- 
mation, Longevity  and 
Breeding  Strategies”  and 
$35,000  for  “Interim  Within- 
Herd  Genetic  Evaluations  Af- 
ter Each  Test  Day”; 

■ $15,000  to  Prof.  Mary  Buhr, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
for  her  work  on  “Controlling 
Sperm  Calcium  Naturally”; 
and 

■ $15,000  to  Prof.  Stanley 
Leibo,  Biomedical  Sciences, 


for  “Cryopreservation  of 
Sperm  from  Individual  Bulls 
by  Equilibrium  and  Non-Equi- 
librium Cooling  Methods.” 
Leibo  also  received  $58,522  a 
year  for  three  years  for  “Cryopre- 
servation of  Mouse,  Cattle  and 
Human  Oocytes.” 

Environment  Canada  has  pro- 
vided $24,980  to  Prof.  David 
Swayne,  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science,  to  study  “Use  of 
the  Hugin  Bayesian  Belief  Net- 
work for  Climate  Change  Model- 
ling of  Lake  Erie”  and  $28,000  for 
“Climate  Change  Modelling  Syn- 
thesis Using  Uncertainty  Man- 
agement Techniques.”  Swayne 
also  received  $30,000  from  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture 
for  “Development  of  an  Agricul- 
tural Information  Integration  and 
Exchange  System.” 

Prof.  Len  Ritter,  Toxicology, 
received  $600,000  from  Health 
Canada  for  the  pilot  study  “Bio- 
logical Monitoring  Exposure  As- 
sessment.” 


OVC’s  Pet  Trust  Fund  has  pro- 
vided: 

■ $4,000  to  Prof.  Brenda 
Coomber,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, to  study  “Anti-Angio- 
genic Activity  in  Serum  from 
Dogs  with  Solid  Tumors”; 

■ $3,000  to  Prof.  Tim  Lumsden, 
Pathology,  for  the  project  “Di- 
agnostic Utility  of  Acanthocy- 
tosis  in  Canine  Hemangio- 
sarcoma”; 

■ $4,500  to  Prof.  Anne 
Sylvestre,  Clinical  Studies,  for 
“Intraoperative  Monitoring  of 
Facial  Nerve  During  Total  Ear 
Canal  Ablations  in  the  Dog”; 
and 

■ $6,500  to  Prof.  Robert 
Jacobs,  Pathology,  for  “Estab- 
lishment  of  Canine  He- 
mangiosarcoma  Cell  Lines, 
Characterization  of  Growth 
Characteristics  and  Prelimi- 
nary Studies  on  Cytokine  Re- 
ceptor Expression  in  Fresh  and 
Cultures  Hemangiosarcoma 
Cell  Lines.” 

Jacobs  also  received  $10,000  a 
year  for  three  years  from  the  Hos- 
pital for  Sick  Children  and  Medi- 
cal Research  Council  for  “Gene 
Therapy  in  Canine  X-Linked  He- 
reditary Nephritis.” 

Monsanto  Canada  Inc.  awarded 
$17,189  to  Prof.  Chris  Hall,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  to  study  the 
“Effect  of  Formulation  on  the  Ab- 
sorption and  Subsequent  Translo- 
cation of  Glyphosate  in  Velvet- 
Leaf  Plants  Grown  Under  a 
Specific  Controlled-Environment 
Condition.” 

Hall  and  Prof.  Geri^ 
Stephenson,  Environmental  Bi- 
ology, received  $160,000  for 
three  years  from  OMAFRA  for 
‘The  Development  of  Ultra-Sen- 
sitive Immunochemical,  Biologi- 
cal (Bioassays)  and  Chroma- 
tographic Methods  for  Detection 
of  New  Low-Use-Rate  Herbi- 
cides (Imazethapyr,  Fulmetsu- 
Iam,  Rimsulfuron,  Nicosulfuron) 
in  the  Environment." 

Prof.  Steven  Rothstein,  Mo- 
lecular Biology  and  Genetics,  re- 
ceived $179,400  from  Pioneer 
Hi-Bred  Production  Ltd.  for  “Iso- 


lation of  the  Ogura  Restorer 
Gene.” 

NSERC  and  the  Ontario  Egg 
Producers’  Marketing  Board 
have  provided  $7 1 ,600  a year  for 
two  years  to  Prof.  Yoshinori 
Mine,  Food  Science,  for  “Studies 
of  the  Functional  Properties  of 
Egg  Materials.” 

Gillian  Doherty,  Barbara 
Stuart,  Prof.  Kathleen  Brophy 
and  Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Family 
Studies,  received  $30,200  from 
Human  Resources  Development 
Canada  to  do  “A  Profile  of  Qual- 
ity in  Canadian  Child  Abuse.” 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Canada  has  provided  three 
awards  in  the  Department  of  Land 
Resource  Science: 

■ $1  1,525  to  Prof.  Gary 
Kachanoski  for  “Integrated 
Resource  Monitoring:  Geopo- 
sitioning the  Tillage-2000  Da- 
tabase”; 

■ $45,025  to  Kachanoski  and 
Prof.  Ivan  O’Halloran  for 
“Integrated  Resource  Monitor- 
ing: Soil  and  Landscape  Rela- 
tionships to  Crop  Nutrient 
Distribution”;  and 

■ $9,990  to  Paul  Voroney  for 
“Evaluating  Dynamics  of  Ni- 
trogen and  Carbon  Soil  Micro- 
bial Biomass.” 

Prof.  Hugh  Ferguson,  Pathol- 
ogy, received  $21,000  from 
Akzo-Nobel  for  ‘Treatment  and 
Control  of  Marine  and  Freshwa- 
ter Parasites  Found  in  Commer- 
cial Fish  Culture  and  Other 
Aquaculture  Disease-Related 
Applications.” 

Prof.  Joseph  Lam,  Microbiol- 
ogy, will  receive  $72,000  a year 
for  three  years  from  the  Canadian 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  for 
the  project  “A-Band  Common 
Antigen  LPS-Molecular  Biology 
and  a Role  in  Host/Bacteria  Inter- 
actions.” 

Canadian  Heritage  awarded 
Prof.  Cecelia  Paine,  Landscape 
Architecture,  $2,300  for  a Pioneer 
Tower  West  project. 

Prof.  Shai  Barbut,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  has  received  an- 
other $19,750  on  top  of  an  origi- 
nal award  of  $40,000  from  the 
Canadian  Meat  Research  Institute 
for  “Development  of  a Sensor  to 
Optimize  Meat  Emulsion  Stabili- 
zation.” 

The  Canadian  Space  Agency 
has  provided  Prof.  Peter 
Martini,  Land  Resource  Science, 
with  $30,000  to  study  “Seasonal 
Changes  in  Moisture,  Ice  Condi- 
tions and  Sediment  Dispersal  in 
Peatland  Estuarine  and  Coastal 
Areas  of  the  Hudson  Bay  in 
Southernmost  James  Bay.” 

The  Environmental  Capacity 
Enhancement  Project  has  pro- 
vided the  following  support  for 
projects  in  South  Africa: 

■ $10,000  to  Prof.  Susan 

Pfeiffer,  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences,  for  a pro- 
ject in  Clanwillian,  Western 
Cape; 

■ $8,800  to  Prof.  Reid 

Kreutzwiser,  Geography,  for 
an  “Assessment  of  Wetland 
Functions  and  Values”; 

■ $13,200  to  Stephen 
Chapman,  Geography,  for  an 
“Assessment  of  Wetland  Func- 
tions and  Values  in  the  False 
Bay,  Diep  and  Bot  Watersheds, 
Cape  Province.”; 

■ $10,000  to  Prof.  Terisa 

Turner,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, for  her  work  on 
“Low-Impact  Petroleum  Min- 
ing Through  Community  and 
Employee  Involvement:  South 


Africa  in  Comparative  Per- 
spective”; and 

■ $10,000  to  Prof.  Peter  Van 
Straaten,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, for  “Cattle  Manure  Im- 
provement Using  Mine  Wastes 
from  Phosphate  and  Vermicu- 
lite  Mines  in  Zimbabwe.” 

Prof.  Bill  Beamish,  Zoology, 
received  $990,230  from  the  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Commission  for 
year  two  of  the  project  “Ecology 
of  Recruitment  in  Sea  Lamprey.” 
The  Hagen  Avicultural  Re- 
search Institute  awarded  Prof. 
Bruce  Hunter,  Pathology, 
$10,000  for  an  “Investigation  of 
Pro-ventricular  Dilation  Syn- 
drome in  Psittacines.” 

The  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources providing  the  following 
support  in  the  Department  of  Zo- 
ology: 

■ $22,000  to  Prof.  Ron  Brooks 
for  “Amphibian  Populations 
Monitoring  Project  in  Algon- 
quin Park”; 

■ $37,000  to  Prof.  John  Fryxell 
for  “Investigation  of  Spatial 
Synchronicity  and  Nonlinear 
Dynamics  in  Ontario  Small 
Mammal  Populations”;  and 

■ $20,000  to  Prof.  Tom  Nudds 
to  study  ‘The  Impact  of  Tim- 
ber Management  Practices  on 
Waterfowl  in  the  Boreal  For- 
est.” 

Nudds  also  received  the 
$ 1 7,500  R.H.G.  Bonnycastle  Fel- 
lowship in  Wetland  and  Water- 
fowl  Biology  from  the  Institute 
for  Wetland  and  Waterfowl  Re- 
search for  Diana  Hamilton  to 
study  ‘The  Relationship  Between 
Common  Eiders  ( Somateria  mol- 
lisima)  and  the  Intertidal  Com- 
munity in  Which  They  Feed.” 
Prof.  Mary  Buhr,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  will  receive 
$27,000  a year  for  two  years  from 
NSERC  — with  Semex  awarding 
$20,000  a year  and  $56,000  in 
kind  and  the  Cattle  Breeding  Re- 
search Council  providing  $7,000 
a year  — for  “Altering  Sperm  En- 
zymes to  Improve  Fertility.” 


Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 

Canada  and  NSERC  Research 

Partnerships  have  awarded: 

■ $17,000  a year  for  two  years 
and  $17,000  a year  from 
Shaver  Poultry  to  Prof.  John 
Gibson,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  for  “Optimizing  Ge- 
netic Improvement  of  Pure- 
Line  and  Crossbred  Per- 
formance”; 

■ $19,230  a year  for  two  years 
and  $25,000  a year  from  Pio- 
neer Hi-Bred  to  Laima  Kott, 
Crop  Science,  for  the  project 
“Protein  Phosphorylation  as 
the  Biological  Control  of  Ver- 
nalization in  Winter  Canola”; 
and 

■ $ 1 0,825  a year  for  three  years 
and  $14,000  a year  from  the 
Ontario  Soybean  Growers 
Marketing  Board  to  Prof.  Greg 
Boland,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy. to  study  the  “Influence  of 
Crop  Rotation  and  Reduced 
Tillage  on  White  Mould  of 
Soybean.”  □ 
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Child-saving  movement 
was  a ‘mixed  blessing’ 
in  1800s,  historian  finds 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

The  development  of  juvenile  re- 
formatories and  the  treatment  of 
children  and  adolescents  incarcer- 
ated in  British  child-welfare  insti- 
tutions from  1850  to  1940  is  the 
topic  of  a new  book  by  Prof.  Linda 
Mahood,  History. 

Policing  Gender,  Class  and 
Family  — the  first  comprehen- 
sive study  of  its  kind  — traces  the 
19th-century  intensification  of 
social  discipline  in  private  life  to 
the  prison-reform  movement  of 
the  1 830s.  It  was  completed  using 
oral  history  and  written  parlia- 
mentary records  and  is  expected 
to  be  of  wide  interest  in  the  Uni- 
versity community. 

“The  text  may  fill  in  some 
blanks  for  those  studying  Scottish 
history,  the  ideological  roots  of 
social  assistance,  the  societal  cul- 
tivation of  masculinity  and  femi- 
ninity, or  the  developed  role  of 
today’s  child-protection  agen- 
cies,” says  Mahood. 

“These  ideas  and  socially 
minded  institutions  exist  in  re- 
vised forms  to  this  day,  making 
the  text  pertinent  for  many.  For 
example,  modem  reformatories 
now  stress  the  development  of  life 
and  social  skills  as  opposed  to  the 
reformation  of  one’s  moral  char- 
acter.” 

The  growing  recognition  of  ju- 
venile offenders  as  a distinct 
group  from  “hardened”  adult 
criminals  led  to  the  establishment 
in  the  1 850s  of  reformatories  for 
boys  and  girls  that  were  geared 
not  only  to  punishment  but  also  to 
education  and  “moral  reform.” 
Also  springing  up  during  this 
time  were  industrial  schools  of- 


fering vocational  training  for  chil- 
dren from  extremely  poor  fami- 
lies, truancy  schools  for  vagrant 
and  homeless  youth,  and 
Magdalene  Asylums  geared  to 
the  moral  reform  of  girls  with 
prostitution-related  offences. 

Run  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  child-saving 
institutions  were  reflections  of 
the  growing  middle-class  belief 
that  children  of  poor  families  in 
England  and  Scotland  were  “at 
risk”  of  a variety  of  abuses  from 
their  parents,  who  were  regarded 
as  “drunken,  work-shy  beasts 
who  neglect  their  miserable  chil- 
dren if  not  actually  schooling 
them  in  vice  and  crime.” 

Such  ideas  were  used  to  justify 
the  often  forced  removal  of  chil- 
dren from  their  families  and  state 
intervention  into  the  lives  of  the 
urban  poor.  It  was  their  idea  that 
children  “in  danger”  should  be 
removed  before  they  became  “a 
danger”  to  others. 

Mahood  says  the  schools  seem 
to  have  been  a mixed  blessing. 

“Abuses  occurred  at  some 
schools  as  they  did  in  some 
homes,  but  given  the  often  crush- 
ing alternatives  of  life  on  the 
streets  — or  of  extreme  poverty 
— the  education  and  training  of- 
fered at  these  institutions  was  the 
only  way  out  for  many.  The  for- 
mer students  I interviewed  and 
the  letters  I read  reveal  that  there 
was  no  one  representative  experi- 
ence for  children  exposed  to  the 
child-saving  movement.” 

Policing  Gender,  Class  and 
Family  will  soon  be  available  in 
the  University  Bookstore  and  the 
library.  Mahood  is  also  author  of 
The  Magdalenes:  Prostitution  in 
the  19th  Century.  O 


Butterfly  text  takes 
flight  at  Algonquin 

by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 


Wing  it.  That’s  what  about  80  species  of  butterflies 
do  every  year  in  Northern  Ontario.  It’s  also  what 
amateur  photographer  and  environmental  biologist 
Gard  Otis  says  he  did  with  his  first  publishing  ven- 
ture, Butterflies  of  Algonquin  Park. 

Funded  by  the  independent  charitable  organization 
Friends  of  Algonquin  Park,  the  text  is  a unique 
combination  of  color  photographs  — many  taken  by 
Otis  himself — and  behavioral  and  ecological  infor- 
mation. That  the  book  fills  a niche  for  park  visitors 
and  naturalists  seeking  information  on  butterflies  in 
Algonquin  — which  are  considered  representative 
of  most  of  the  North  American  butterfly  families  — 
is  evident  by  sales  topping  14,000  copies  last  year 
during  its  first  full  summer  season  on  the  shelves. 

With  many  butterflies  preparing  to  go  “on  the 
wing”  with  the  arrival  of  spring,  the  book  is  expected 
to  again  be  a best-seller  at  the  Algonquin  Park  visitor 
centre,  says  chief  park  naturalist  Dan  Strickland. 

‘The  book  is  uncommonly  unusual  in  that  it  com- 
bines interesting  information  with  spectacular  color 
photos  and  is  available  at  an  affordable  price,”  says 
Strickland.  “Biological  phenomena  are  discussed 
and  illustrated  in  ways  that  are  both  accessible  and 
enjoyable.” 

Butterfly  life  history  captured  in  the  book’s  photos 
and  text  includes  the  migration  patterns  of  the  mon- 
arch, mud-puddling  behavior  by  the  sodium-seeking 
male  Canadian  tiger  swallowtail,  carrion  feasting  by 
adult  commas  and  wily  question  marks  (punctuated 
by  periods  of  plant  eating  by  their  larvae),  and  spring 
and  summer  coloring  within  the  many  species.  The 


Prof.  Gard  Otis 

four-stage  life  cycle  of  butterflies  — and  where  in 
the  cycle  a species  might  be  found  at  a particular  time 
of  year  — is  also  explained. 

Here  in  Guelph,  for  example,  you  can  expect  to  see 
three  butterfly  species  making  their  spring  debut  this 
month  — the  comma,  the  question  mark  and  the 
mourning  cloak. 

Otis  says  he  was  inspired  to  write  the  book  during 
canoe  and  field  trips  to  Algonquin  Park.  Two  years 
of  graduate  work  spent  studying  butterflies  were  a 
big  help  to  him  in  identifying  the  different  species. 

Butterflies  of  Algonquin  Provincial  Park  joins  a 
number  of  maps,  books,  trail  guides  and  technical 
bulletins  published  by  Friends  of  Algonquin  Park. 
Copies  can  be  purchased  at  the  park’s  visitor  centre 
for  $2.95  or  ordered  by  calling  613-637-2828.  □ 


Guelph/Wageningen  network  explores 
global  trends  in  rural  development 


engaged  in  collaborative  re- 
search. This  partnership  has  in- 
volved the  College  of  Social  Sci- 
ence, OVC,  OAC,  FACS  and 
CBS.  With  connections  ongoing 
between  the  philosophy  depart- 
ments at  both  universities,  it’s 
hoped  that  the  College  of  Arts 
will  soon  be  a participant  as  well. 

In  late  1995,  the  agreement  be- 
tween Wageningen  and  Guelph 
was  renewed  for  another  five 
years.  □ 


the  book  is  being  used  in 
Guelph’s  PhD  program  in  rural 
studies  and  in  sociology  and  an- 
thropology. It  is  intended  for  use 
by  graduate  students  in  the  field 
of  developmental  studies,  but  also 
has  many  implications  for  those 
interested  in  the  effects  of  global 
restructuring  and  technological 
change  on  rural  communities, 
says  Bakker. 

The  text  examines  specific  de- 
tails of  rural  development  pro- 
jects in  several  countries  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  It  also 
has  lead  articles  on  global  trends 
and  trends  in  European  agricul- 
tural communities. 

The  book  was  sparked  by  the 
initiative  of  a 1 993  conference  at 
CATIE  in  Turriabba,  Costa  Rica, 
organized  by  U of  G and  Wagen- 
ingen. Papers  for  the  text  were 
contributed  by  members  of  the 
Guelph/Wageningen  integrated 
rural  development  network,  in- 
cluding researchers  at  both  uni- 
versities, as  well  as  from  England 
and  Bangladesh. 

U of  G faculty  who  contributed 
are  Prof.  Tony  Fuller,  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  De- 


by Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

A new  book,  Sustainability  and 
International  Rural  Development, 
is  the  second  volume  of  the  Inte- 
grated Rural  Development  Re- 
view, a product  of  a unique 
partnership  between  U of  G and 
Wageningen  Agricultural  Univer- 
sity in  the  Netherlands. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Hans  Bakker, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
who  also  edited  the  first  volume, 


velopment,  and  Prof.  Nora 
Cebotarev,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology. 

The  partnership  between  U of  G 
and  Wageningen  is  Guelph’s  old- 
est exchange  agreement.  Since 
the  early  1980s,  faculty  at  the  two 
universities  have  produced  a 
number  of  publications  (papers, 
books  and  conference  proceed- 
ings), held  several  conferences 
(in  Guelph,  Indonesia  and  Costa 
Rica),  exchanged  students  and 


Prof.  Hans  Bakker 
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NOTICES 


Piano  recital 

Pianist  Andreas  Thiel,  a student  of 
Anya  Laurence  of  the  Department 
of  Music,  will  perform  April  28  at 
3 p.m.  at  Dublin  St.  United 
Church.  The  program  features 
works  by  Mozart,  Brahms, 
Rochberg  and  Liszt.  Tickets  are 
$10  and  are  available  at  the  door 
and  at  the  Carden  Street  Music 
Shop. 

Chamber  choir  performs 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Music  Soci- 
ety wraps  up  its  1 6th  annual  sea- 
son with  the  Guelph  Chamber 
Choir  performing  “Songs  of  the 
New  World”  April  20  at  Westmin- 
ster-St.  Paul’s  Church  on  Victoria 
Road  North.  Conducted  by  Gerald 
Neufeld,  the  concert  begins  at  8 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $15  general,  $12 
for  students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  at  the  door  and  at  the  UC 
box  office.  During  the  concert,  a 
draw  will  be  held  for  framed  prints 
by  local  artists  Ken  Danby, 
Marlene  Jofriet,  Daisy  Kurp, 
Elizabeth  Raffan  and  Mary-Dawn 
Roberts.  Tickets  are  $5  for  one, 
$10  for  3.  For  tickets,  call  Ext. 
6580. 

Summer  art  camp 

The  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  will  hold  one-week 
summer  art  camps  from  July  8 to 
Aug.  2.  Children  aged  six  to  nine 
meet  in  the  morning ; children  1 0 
to  14  meet  in  the  afternoon.  Dif- 
ferent artists  will  be  featured  each 
day  to  teach  mask  making,  experi- 
mental watercolor  and  more.  Cost 
is  $55  and  includes  all  supplies. 
Register  at  846-0916. 

Celebrate  Earth  Week 

The  Arboretum  will  host  a variety 
of  events  — including  art  exhibits, 
displays,  storytelling  and  musical 
workshops  — April  21  to  26  from 
noon  to  9 p.m.  to  celebrate  Earth 
Week  ’96.  A benefit  concert  and 
quilt  raffle  draw  for  the  Children’s 
Forest  is  April  28  beginning  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Off-campus  events  include  a mul- 


ticultural fair  April  27  at  the 
Ukrainian  Cultural  Centre  and  an 
art  exhibit  April  28  at  the  Italian 
Canadian  Club.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  2113. 

Educational  resources 

Education  Programs  1996,  a re- 
source book  of  educational  pro- 
grams being  held  at  the  museums, 
galleries  and  nature  centres  of  Wa- 
terloo and  Wellington  counties, 
has  been  published  by  the  Water- 
loo-Wellington  Museum  and  Gal- 
lery Educators.  It  costs  $5  and  is 
available  at  the  Arboretum, 
Guelph  Civic  Museum,  Grand 
River  Conservation  Authority  and 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Museum  summer  hours 

McCrae  House  and  the  Guelph 
Civic  Museum  are  now  open  to 
the  public  Sunday  through  Friday 
from  1 to  5 p.m.  Starting  June  1, 
both  museums  will  open  for  sum- 
mer hours  daily  from  1 to  5 p.m. 
including  weekends.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  836-1221. 

Mother’s  Day  teas 
Guelph  Museums  presents 
Mother’s  Day  teas  May  8 and  9 at 
2 p.m.  at  McCrae  House.  Tea, 
scones,  whipped  cream  and  jam 
will  be  served.  Cost  is  $5  per  per- 
son. To  reserve,  call  836-1221. 

Warbler  workshop 

Naturalist  Chris  Earley  will  lead  a 
hands-on  workshop  on  warbler 
identification,  plumage,  song  and 
behavior  April  24  and  May  1 at  7 
p.m.  and  May  1 1 at  6:30  a.m.  at  the 
Arboretum.  Participants  will  re- 
ceive a descriptive  tape  of  warbler 
songs  and  an  identification  book- 
let. Cost  is  $58.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  April  15 
at  Ext.  21 13. 

Founders’  Day 

Guelph  Museums  and  the  His- 
panic Canadian  Association  will 
host  Founders’  Day  celebrations 
and  Guelph’s  169th  birthday  party 
April  21  from  1 :30  to  4 p.m.  at  the 


Guelph  Civic  Museum.  The  event 
will  feature  music  and  dance,  His- 
panic cuisine,  kids’  activities  and 
birthday  cake.  Admission  is  free. 

Sewage  systems  training 
The  1 1th  annual  public  health  in- 
spectors’ in-service  training  pro- 
gram for  “On-Site  Sewage 
Systems:  Design  and  Evaluation” 
runs  April  29  to  May  1 at  the  Col- 
lege Inn.  Cost  is  $450  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Public  Health  Inspectors  and  $525 
for  non-members.  For  details,  call 
the  Office  of  Open  Learning  at 
767-5000. 

Internet  workshops 

Internet  workshops  continue  on 
campus  with  “Introduction  to  the 
Internet”  April  24  and  May  .l  and 
8 and  “Home  Page  Builder’s 
Workshop”  April  25  and  May  2 


FOR  SALE 


Vehicle  Services  has  the  follow- 
ing uncertified  vehicles  for  sur- 
plus sale  on  a closed-bid  basis: 
1991  Dodge  Spirit,  four-door  se- 
dan, V/6,  automatic,  163,679  kil- 
ometres; 1989  Dodge  one-ton 
12-passenger  van,  V/8,  automat- 
ic, 168,255  km.  Submit  bids  to 
Paul  Cook,  Vehicle  Services 
Building,  by  April  1 9 at  4:30  p.m. 

Large  blue  couch,  excellent  con- 
dition, comfortable  with  lots  of 
cushions,  Liz,  766-1846. 

Men’s  Explorer  bicycle,  red  with 
stand,  12-speed,  pump,  fenders, 
bell,  clips,  helmet,  reflectors,  like 
new,  best  offer,  822-0527. 

Male  and  female  springer  spaniel 
puppies,  bom  Jan.  26,  763-6254 
after  5 p.m. 

1984  Mercury  Lynx  hatchback, 
automatic,  fuel-injected,  AM/FM 
cassette,  sun  roof,  certified  or  will 
sell  as  is,  763-2571. 


WANTED  TO  RENT 

Spacious  executive  home,  over 
2,000  square  feet  in  good 
location,  large  lot,  pool  would 
be  nice.  Needed  by  May  31. 

Peter,  837-1300 


BEAUTY,  PRIVACY, 
CONVENIENCE  AND 
NO  NEIGHBOURS 

Country  property  near  Maryhill, 
10  minutes  to  K-W,  5 minutes  to 
Guelph,  two  storey,  4 bedrooms, 
4 baths,  rec  room,  double 
attached  garage,  pool,  extensive 
landscaping  and  sundecks, 
perennial  gardens  on  2/3  acre, 
move-in  condition.  Private  sale. 
Open  House:  April  6,  7, 13, 14 
from  1 to  4 p.m. 
Asking  $254,900 
(519)822-7142 


and  9.  Cost  for  either  series  is 
$295.  Register  at  the  Office  of 
Open  Learning,  767-5000. 

Office  professionals  to  meet 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Office  Professionals 
will  host  a special  dinner  and  a 
seminar  on  “Understanding  the 
Internet”  April  1 6 at  the  Col.  John 
McCrae  Legion  in  Guelph.  Guest 
speaker  is  Anne  Marie  Weiss  of 
Orbex  Computer  Systems  Inc. 
Dinner  begins  at  5:45  p.m.;  the 
seminar  runs  from  7 to  10  p.m. 
Cost  is  $30  per  person.  For  more 
information,  call  767-2590  or 
822-1271. 

On  stage 

Forthwall  Productions  presents 
Death  and  the  Maiden  April  25  to 
27  and  May  1 to  4 at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Inner  Stage.  Tickets  are  $15  at 


FOR  SALE 


York  2001  weight-training  ma- 
chine, Stuart,  821-3073  evenings. 

Three-bedroom  condo.  Village 
on  the  Green,  three-car  garage, 
river  and  park  front,  well  main- 
tained, 837-2743. 


FOR  RENT 


Basement  apartment,  parking, 
yard,  laundry,  York  and  Steven- 
son area,  available  May  1 , $500  a 
month  inclusive,  require  first  and 
last  months’  rent,  Ann,  856-9132 
or  Catherine,  763-8598. 

Room  on  main  floor  of  family 
home,  shared  bathroom,  kitchen, 
living  room,  laundry,  parking,  on 
bus  route,  non-smoker,  no  pets, 
$400  a month  inclusive  with 
meals,  $300  a month  room  only, 
available  immediately,  Rick  or 
Helen,  824-5173. 

Three  rooms  in  shared  house, 
clean  and  fully  furnished,  laun- 
dry, TV /VCR,  cable,  10-minute 
bike  ride  to  campus,  on  bus  route, 
$300  a month  inclusive,  837- 
8897. 


WANTED! 

London  family  wishes  to 
purchase  home  in  Guelph. 
Private,  no  agents.  Must  be 
well  maintained  in  quiet  area. 

1-519-642-3878 


Pond’s  Camera  or  from  the  Elora 
Festival  office  at  846-0331. 

Huntington  fund  raiser 

The  Huntington  Society  of  Can- 
ada is  hosting  a lunch  and  spring 
fashion  show  April  20  at  the  Ar- 
menian Centre  in  Cambridge. 
Cost  is  $28.  For  information,  call 
the  society  at  519-622-1002. 

Canada  in  song 

Wellington  Winds  wraps  up  an- 
other season  with  marches,  con- 
cert music  and  folk  songs  by 
Canadian  composers  April  21  at 
the  Grandview  Baptist  Church  in 
Kitchener  and  April  28  at  the 
Woodside  Bible  Chapel  in  Elmira. 
Concerts  begin  at  3 p.m.  Cost  is 
$12  general,  $8  for  students  and 
seniors.  For  information,  call  579- 
3097  (Kitchener)  or  669-4409 
(Elmira). 


WANTED 


Sixteen-foot  canoe,  in  good  re- 
pair, reasonable  price,  Jerry,  Ext. 
6296  or  824-8182. 

Older  model  Macintosh  computer 
with  keyboard  and  mouse,  no 
monitor,  LC/LCII/LCIII  ideal, 
4/40  or  better,  856-2388  evenings 
and  weekends. 

Grad  student  looking  for  quiet 
bachelor  or  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  September,  823-8978. 

Reliable  person  to  share  country 
house,  large  lot,  common  living 
room  and  kitchen,  own  bath  and 
bedroom,  adjacent  to  Arboretum, 
owner  present  only  three  or  four 
days  a week,  one-year  lease  re- 
quired, available  September 
1996,  $350  a month  plus  utilities, 
Ext.  6783  or  836-3359  evenings. 

Student  to  repair  and  redesign  fish 
pond  and  waterfall  system  at  resi- 
dence close  to  University,  dig- 
ging and  manual  labor,  flex  time 
around  class,  Dr.  Marshall,  836- 
3792,  or  Hugh  Borthwick,  836- 
4653. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  retirees  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Items  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre  or  fax  to  824- 
7962.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext  6581. 


IGonimn  Bouse 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 

\ 


Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in 

University  of  Guelph's  London  House 

• Apartments  or  Rooms  - Minimum  3 nights 

• Weekly  & Monthly  - $45.00/person/night 

• Newly  renovated  - Smoke-free  environment 

• Ideal  for  business/tourist  travellers 

Off  Campus  Housing 

824-4120,  Ext.  3357  or  Fax  (519)  767-1670 
EMAIL  ochwSuoguolph  ca 


For  Complete  Grounds  Maintenance 
and  Gardening  Services 
Call  Steve  Gilmour 

Hawthorne 

Landscape  Contractors  Ltd. 

Phone:  (519)  766-9546 

Serving-  Guelph  Ss  Area  Since  1984 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
President 


V acationers 

House 

Care 

“The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rates. 
Pets  too." 

Donald  L Pearson 
Associate  Partner 

(519)  821-2676 


George  A.  Paterson 
Senior  Partner 


CLASSIFIEDS 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  April  11 

Gallery  Talk  - Anne  McPherson 
discusses  the  exhibit  “Second 
Skin:  Looking  at  the  Garden 
Again”  at  4:15  p.m.  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Student  Recital  - Baritone 
Robert  Ellis  and  mezzo-soprano 
Elizabeth  Dodge  perform  at  7 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  Dodge’s 
program  will  include  works  by 
Handel,  Beethoven  and  Francis 
Poulenc.  Ellis  will  perform  works 
by  Henry  Purcell,  Beethoven, 
Robert  Schumann,  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams  and  George 
Gershwin.  Admission  is  free. 

SUNDAY,  April  14 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic 
Eucharist  begins  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
Thombrough  100. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  15 

Microbiology  Seminar  - “A 
TonB-Like  Protein  and  a Novel 
ATP  Binding  Protein  That  Func- 
tion Together  in  Exotoxin  Secre- 
tion” is  the  topic  of  Peter  Howard 
of  the  University  of  Regina  at 


12:10  p.m.  in  Chemistry  and  Mi- 
crobiology 319. 

TUESDAY,  April  16 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
Seminar  - Carl  Johnson  of 
Wayne  State  University  is  guest 
speaker  at  2:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  222. 

Food  Science  Seminar  - Prof. 
Val  Davidson,  Engineering,  con- 
siders “Fuzzy  Computing  Tech- 
niques in  a Drying  Control 
System”  at  noon  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  17 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Julie 
Forman-Kay  of  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  discusses  “NMR 
Studies  of  a Disordered  State  of 
an  SRC  Homology  3 (SH3)  Do- 
main” at  12:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  222. 

SUNDAY,  April  21 

Earth  Week  - A variety  of 
events,  tours  and  exhibits  run 
from  noon  to  9 p.m.  at  the  Arbo- 
retum, with  an  Earth  Day  cere- 
mony scheduled  for  1 p.m.  The 


Fable  of  Evergreen,  written  by 
retired  English  professor  Homer 
Hogan,  will  be  performed  by  Sto- 
rytellers for  the  Ecozoic  Age  at  2 
and  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $2.  Also  at  2 
p.m.  is  a workshop  on  “Japanese 
Ideas  on  Connection  with  Na- 
ture.” Cost  is  $4.  At  7:30  p.m., 
naturalist  and  author  Aleta  Kar- 
stad  discusses  the  work  of  the 
field  naturalist.  Cost  is  $3. 


PEOPLE 

George  Robinson,  research  sta- 
tion manager  in  the  Office  of  Re- 
search, will  be  honored  at  a 
retirement  party  April  19  from  4 
to  7 p.m.  at  the  Victoria  Park  Golf 
Club  on  Victoria  Road  South. 
Cost  is  $10.  RSVP  to  Trudi  Ostler 
at  767-5009.  Last-minute  guests 
are  welcome. 

Prof.  Francis  Pare,  French 
Studies,  has  been  named  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Ontario 
Modem  Language  Teachers’  As- 
sociation in  recognition  of  distin- 
guished service  in  promoting  sec- 
ond-language  education  in 
Canada.  □ 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  oral  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Marie-Cecile  Van  de 
Lavoir,  Department  of  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences,  is  April  12  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  Room  1438  of  OVC.  The 
thesis  is  “An  Investigation  of  the 
Developmental  Potential  of  Bo- 
vine Fetal  Germ  Cells  Using  Nu- 
clear Transfer.”  The  advisers  are 
Profs.  Keith  Betteridge  and  Allan 
King. 

The  final  examination  of 
Gillian  Joseph,  a master’s  candi- 
date in  the  division  of  family  re- 
lations and  human  development 
in  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies,  is  April  17  at  10  a.m.  in 
Room  233  of  the  FACS  Building. 
The  thesis  is  “Identifying  the  So- 
cial Factors  that  Prevent  Older 
Working-Aged  Adults  from  Par- 


ticipating in  Retraining/Continu- 
ing Education  Programs:  A Cri- 
tique of  Human  Capital  Theory.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Joseph 
Tindale. 

The  final  examination  of 
Amarjit  Chahal,  a PhD  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of  Horti- 
cultural Science,  is  April  19.  The 
presentation  is  at  9 a.m.  in  Room 
2310  of  Graham  Hall,  followed 
by  the  defence  in  Room  1 1 18  of 
the  Bovey  Building.  The  thesis  is 
“Genetic  and  Molecular  Analysis 
of  Petaloid  Cytoplasmic  Male 
Sterile,  Revertant  and  Restored 
Carred  Genotypes.”  His  adviser  is 
Prof.  Dave  Wolyn. 

The  final  oral  examination  of 
PhD  candidate  Laurie  Stephen, 
Department  of  Human  Biology 


A COMPLETE  PORTFOLIO  OF  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  \ 

REGAL  . Retirement  Planning  20 

CAPITAL  • Tax  & Investment  Planning  Douglas  St. 

PLANNERS  • Wealth  Creation 

|J|-Q  OVER  A QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  BUILDING  FINANCIAL  SECURITY  FOR  CANADIANS 

STSaf"  HOURS:  Mon.-Fri.  9-5;  Evenings  S Sal.  by  appt.  836-3300 


FREDERICK  TRA  VEL 


“The  People  You  Can  Trust” 


Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 
Phone  (519)  836-0061 

✓ FREE  Ticket/Brochure  Delivery  to  University  of  Guelph 

✓ Business  and  Leisure  Specialists 


Stressed? Tense? 

Injured?  Fatigued? 

Patricia  ABOUD 

B.A.  R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist 

♦ tension/ chronic  stress  ♦ neck  & low  back  pain 

♦ headaches  & migraines  ♦ athletic  injuries,  etc. 

Flexible  Hours 

Covered  byUofG  Extended  Health  Benefits 
By  Appointment  ♦ Gift  Certificates  Available 

87  Galt  St.,  Guelph  ♦ 836-5994 


and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is  April 
23  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  336  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “cAMP 
Signal  Transduction  in  the  Liver 
of  Rats  Fed  a Very  Low  Protein 
Diet.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Laura 
Nagy. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  David  Percival,  De- 
partment of  Horticultural  Sci- 
ence, is  April  26.  The  presenta- 
tion is  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  2310  of 
Graham  Hall,  followed  by  the  de- 
fence in  Room  1 1 1 8 of  the  Bovey 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “Carbon 
Assimilation  and  Partitioning  of 
Primocane  Fruiting  Raspberry.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  John  Proctor. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  may  attend.  □ 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


1 

2 

3 1 

9 

10  E 

13 

1 

16 

ACROSS 

1 . Derby 
4.  Castle 
trenches 
9.  Egg 

1 1 . Theater  revue 

13.  Intestine  parts 

14.  Eccentric  ones 
16.  TV  doctor 

18.  Mauna 

19.  Card  game 
shufflers 

21 . Decide 

22.  Intended 

23.  Homswoggle 

24.  Take  the  helm 
26.  Mutual  good 

will 

28.  Flivvers 

29.  Acts  without 
using  words 

31.  Porter 

32.  High  voice 

35.  Aviv 

36.  Ogling 
38.  Very  good 

42.  After  prefix 

43.  Posit 

44.  Beat  it! 

45.  Nova  Scotia 
Island 

46.  N.T.  bk. 


DOWN 


34. 


1.  Rhine  wine 

2.  Steer  clear  of 

3.  Veil  material 

4.  Not  ancient 

5.  Elderly 

6.  Linen  vestment  37. 

7.  Juana  39. 

8.  S.R.O  40. 

performance  41 

10.  Brothel  heads 

11.  Ulna  locations 

12.  Careless 
15.  Satisfy  one's 

appetite 

17.  Away  from  the 
wind 

20.  Annual  Calgary 
event 

23.  Puts  out  of 
combat 

24.  Orchid  tubers 

25.  Vine  support 

27.  Being  nothing 
but 

28.  " Cradle" 


(Vonnegut 

book) 

. Cordierite 
. Brother's 
daughter 
. Available  or 
ready 

Goliath's  home 
Third  vowel 
Protuberance 
Split  pea 


CANVISION  0-0 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of  Quality 
& Designer  frames  in  the 
area:  Polo,  Gucci,  Christian 
Dior,  Safilo,  Giorgio 
Armani  & More! 

766-7676 
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COMMENTARY 


Society  in  deep  trouble  if  money  goal  rules  public  service 


by  Prof.  John  McMurtry 

Department  of  Philosophy 

A lot  of  defensive  rationali- 
zation has  emanated  from 
the  boardrooms  of  Ontario’s  pub- 
lic institutions  since  salary  pack- 
ages in  excess  of  $100,000  were 
made  public.  1 have  long  thought 
with  many  others  that  there 
should  be  a hard  cap  on  public- 
service  salaries,  and  $100,000 
seems  high  enough.  If  you  don’t 
want  to  be  in  public  service  at  less 
than  $100,000,  then  it’s  not  your 
vocation. 

In  the  corporate  sector,  maxi- 
mizing money  or  profit  for  one- 
self is  certainly  a standard  life 
goal,  and  there  seems  no  limit  to 
the  take.  But  once  such  a selfish 
money  goal  rules  public  service, 
too,  our  civil  society  is  in  deep 
trouble.  It  loses  its  bearings  of  the 
common  interest.  Its  positions  of 
leadership  become  prizes  for 
those  who  are  motivated  by 
money  rather  than  public  service. 

We  are  clearly  in  such  a state 
now. 

Cast  on  to  the  street 

Our  condition  becomes  gro- 
tesque as  the  front  line  of  public 
service  — our  young  teachers  and 
faculty  and  our  caregivers  for  the 
sick  and  poor  — are  cast  on  to  the 
street  while  senior  administrators, 
in  collaboration  with  business 
boards,  award  themselves  high 
salaries  and  perquisites  for  doing 
little  in  the  way  of  teaching  or 
research  or  providing  care  for  oth- 
ers. 

It  is  not  only  the  administrators, 
of  course.  Others  demand  market 
measures  in  public  institutions 
and  take  as  much  money  for 
themselves  as  they  can  get  by 
market  standards.  They,  too. 


should  go  where  they  take  their 
measure. 

Often,  however,  we  see  that 
those  who  take  more  than 
$100,000  from  the  University’s 
dwindling  collective  purse  are 
faculty  members  who  become  ad- 
ministrators for  a while,  holding 
on  to  jacked-up  salaries  from  then 
on.  This  is  neither  a market  nor  an 
academic  measure  of  value. 

Old  standby 

The  flurry  of  “everything  is  as  it 
should  be”  that  has  issued  from 
business  boardrooms  is  therefore 
to  be  taken  with  a touch  of  ironic 
amusement,  if  you  can  still  the 
anger.  Their  cover  story  is  an  old 
standby:  “Salaries  and  compensa- 
tion packages  must  be  nationally 
or  internationally  competitive  to 
attract  and  keep  talented  individu- 
als.” 

This  claim  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  virtually  word  for  word 
across  the  province,  as  if  its  repe- 
tition would  demonstrate  its  truth 
value.  This  is  the  market  form  of 
communication,  and  people  in 
universities  should  be  aware  of  it. 
It  is  the  method  of  the  ad-pitch.  In 
this  case,  the  ad-pitch  is  for  those 
who  have  more  money  than  they 
need  or  deserve  to  those  who  have 
less  or  not  enough.  And  it  is  to 
justify  why  they  must  have  much 
more  money  than  others  have  if 
the  institution  is  to  function  effec- 
tively. 

There  are  three  false  assump- 
tions at  work  in  this  justification 
that  are  not  questioned. 

The  first  false  assumption  is  that 
those  who  get  all  this  extra  money 
from  the  increasingly  defunded 
public  sector  are,  in  truth,  “more 
talented,”  “more  productive”  or 
“higher  quality”  in  their  perform- 
ance than  others. 
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As  anyone  who  knows  the  gen- 
eral record  of  performance  of 
those  receiving  more  than 
$100,000  at  U of  G and  who 
knows  the  comparative  record  of 
performance  of  others  receiving 
less  than  $100,000,  this  generali- 
zation of  superior  talent  or  quality 
of  work  is  not  only  untrue,  but  is 
also  quite  absurd. 

When  it  comes  to  research  pub- 
lication  and  dissemination, 
proven  teaching  effectiveness 
(not  successful  public  relations) 
and  productive  community  serv- 
ice — the  three  parameters  of  per- 
formance achievement  at  the  Uni- 
versity  — the  records  of 
numerous  under-$  100,000  fac- 
ulty could  put  to  shame  the  over- 
$100,000  faculty  and  bureau- 
crats. 

Records  on  the  table 

If  you  mounted  “a  team”  of  the 
former  versus  the  latter  at  U of  G, 
I would  wager  my  salary  that  the 
under-$  100,000  team  would  eas- 
ily prevail  in  performance  re- 
cords. If  anyone  wishes  to  chal- 
lenge this  assertion,  then  let  us  put 
the  performance  records  on  the 
table.  But  beware  of  the  mask  of 
“confidentiality”  that  may  be  put 
up  at  this  point,  although  every 
item  of  these  performance  records 
is  — or  should  be  — a published 
fact. 

The  second  false  assumption  of 
the  “more  talented”  or  “higher- 
quality  performance”  argument  is 
that  “attracting”  or  “keeping” 
such  individuals  in  their  positions 
of  responsibility  is  an  issue  of 
having  much  more  money  than 
other  universities  to  “attract”  or 
“keep”  them  there.  This  is  a dam- 
aging misrepresentation  of  all 
those  particularly  “talented”  and 
“high  quality”  or  “productive”  in- 
dividuals in  this  or  any  other  uni- 
versity who  are  guided  by  higher 
values  than  getting  much  more 
money  for  themselves  than  others 
do. 

In  truth,  I know  of  almost  no 
very  “talented”  or  “high  quality” 
or  “productive”  individual  at 
Guelph  who  is  not  far  more  moti- 
vated by  creative  research,  learn- 


ing advancement  and  community 
service  — with  any  money  con- 
cern normally  being  to  ensure  one 
can  keep  going  at  a reasonably 
decent  standard  of  living. 

If  people  are  truly  motivated  by 
more  money  than  they  need  as 
their  ruling  value,  and  this  is  the 
value  goal  that  “attracts”  and 
“keeps”  them  in  their  position  at 
Guelph,  then  they  really  should 
be  in  the  money-profit  sector,  not 
in  the  University.  We  would 
probably  be  more  coherent  and 
honest  in  our  enterprise  with  this 
adjustment  of  personnel. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  assump- 
tion of  having  to  “attract”  and 
“keep”  people  in  the  University 
with  over-$  100,000  annual  reve- 
nues is  also  a damaging  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  many  people  who 
do  not  have  such  a position  and 
might  do  it  just  as  well  or  better. 

We  are  now  in  an  unusual  social 
situation  where  highly  qualified, 
motivated  and  talented  people 
suited  for  the  job  are  not  in  ten- 
ured University  positions  or  ad- 
ministrative offices  and  would  be 
committed  to  fulfilling  their  du- 
ties with  their  whole  heart  and 
soul  if  they  were. 

The  arrogance  of  assuming  in 
this  day  and  age  that  the  privi- 
leged with  these  positions  have  to 
be  given  much  more  money  than 
others  are  given  because  no  one 
else  can  fill  their  positions  effec- 
tively is  a breath-taking  presump- 
tion. 

Top-down  approach 

The  final  false  assumption  of 
this  over-$  1 00,000  demand  for 
“more  talented”  individuals  is 
that  money  demand  is  what 
should  regulate  U of  G personnel 
policy  and  not,  say,  the  University 
community’s  morale  and  co-op- 
erative commitment. 

In  the  money-profit  sector,  busi- 
ness boards  and  even  their  ap- 
pointees think  top-down.  Such  a 
mind-set  flatters  their  sense  of 
self-importance.  They  imagine 
that  this  is  how  any  organization 
must  work  — by  a hierarchy  of 
decision  making  with  top  execu- 
tives in  command. 


This  is,  however,  a preposterous 
model  to  apply  to  a university. 
Here,  the  defining  nature  of  the 
academic  mission  is  that  faculty 
are  autonomous,  self-regulating 
and  original  scholars  and  teachers 
who  cannot,  by  the  principle  of 
academic  freedom,  be  told  what 
to  do  in  their  assigned  tasks  by 
administrative  superiors.  They 
are  in  this  way  the  opposite  of 
corporate  employees  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  who  are  positioned  in 
a line  of  command  to  pursue  one 
overriding  value  goal  by  methods 
prescribed  from  above  — the  goal 
of  increasing  money  profits  for 
private  shareholders. 

Alien  to  the  academy 

In  such  a situation,  to  award 
much  more  money  to  some  fac- 
ulty than  to  others  for  executive 
or  bureaucratic  service  or  for  mar- 
ket-specific skills  is  to  renounce 
the  autonomy  of  the  University 
and  to  subordinate  it  to  an  exter- 
nal system  of  values  whose  aims, 
methods  and  standards  are  alien 
to  the  academy. 

At  the  same  time,  such  a confu- 
sion of  institutional  models  leads 
to  the  dissatisfaction  and  demor- 
alization of  those  faculty  who  are, 
by  the  imposition  of  these  alien 
values,  made  to  appear  not  “very 
talented,”  “high  quality”  or 
“highly  productive”  in  the  com- 
parative financial  rewards  they 
receive,  even  though  they  may  be 
— and  often  are  — decisively 
superior  in  their  records  of  fulfill- 
ing the  University’s  constitu- 
tional goals. 

Perhaps  recognition  of  the 
deeply  false  assumptions  now  is- 
suing from  the  executive  suites  of 
Ontario  universities  and  public 
institutions  will  help  us  better 
clarify  what  we  are  about.  One 
long-overdue  outcome  is  a hard 
cap  on  salaries  — to  ensure  that  a 
public  institution  devoted  to  the 
advancement  and  dissemination 
of  learning  and  the  pursuit  of  truth 
is  led  by  those  more  committed  to 
these  ultimate  values  than  to  re- 
ceiving more  than  $100,000  for 
themselves.  □ 


RESEARCH 


Infra-red  makes  for  ultra-tender  meat 


by  Anne  Douglas 

Office  of  Research 

There’s  a faster,  safer  new  method  for  assessing  meat 
quality  that’s  red-hot  — or  rather  infra-red-hot  — 
from  a U of  G laboratory. 

Prof.  Howard  Swatland,  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, has  developed  a new  device  that  uses  near- 
infra-red  (NIR)  light  to  test  meat  to  make  sure  it’s 
being  cooled  at  the  right  rate. 

‘The  sooner  meat  is  cooled  after  slaughter,  the 
longer  its  shelf  life  is,”  he  says.  “But  if  it’s  cooled 
too  fast,  the  muscles  contract  and  the  meat  becomes 
tough.  It’s  a dilemma  in  the  meat  industry.  This 
near-infra-red  technology  will  enable  packers  to 
crank  down  the  temperature  until  just  before  the 
muscles  begin  to  contract  and  then  stop.” 

When  a carcass  cools  down  too  fast,  the  system  in 
the  body  that  causes  muscles  to  contract  is  activated. 
Tiny  box-like  structures  in  the  muscles  called  sar- 
comeres become  shorter  and  condensed,  and  the 
result  is  tough  meat.  So  if  meat  packers  want  to  be 
able  to  cool  meat  as  fast  as  possible  to  make  it  keep 
longer,  the  NIR  device  may  be  just  what  they  need. 


Swatland’ s apparatus  emits  light  that  is  near-infra- 
red on  the  light  spectrum.  Besides  being  invisible, 
it’s  also  cold,  so  it  doesn’t  heat  the  meat.  As  the 
near-infra-red  travels  through  a meat  sample  and  out 
the  other  side,  it  detects  something  called  “birefrin- 
gence.” Birefringence  occurs  when  light  hits  very 
ordered  molecules  and  splits  in  two  directions,  caus- 
ing a double  image  to  be  seen. 

When  the  sarcomeres  shorten,  the  molecules  be- 
come more  neatly  packed,  so  the  separation  of  the 
two  paths  of  light  increases  as  the  NIR  passes 
through  the  muscle.  So  where  birefringence  is 
greater,  the  meat  is  tougher. 

Swatland’ s next  step  will  be  to  turn  his  NIR  test 
into  a probe.  That  way,  technicians  could  easily 
insert  the  probe  into  cooling  meat  to  make  sure  it’s 
not  cooling  too  fast. 

He  hopes  the  NIR  test  will  be  especially  useful  in 
the  beef  industry,  where  it  could  be  used  to  find  the 
best  compromise  between  tenderness  and  rapid  re- 
frigeration for  a long  shelf  life. 

Swatland’ s research  is  sponsored  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs.  □ 
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I told  you  sol  A flair  for  the  dramatic  comes  in  handy  when  you're  a member  of  the  award-winning  U of  G 
Debating  Society.  Proving  his  point  with  a wag  of  his  finger  is  champion  debater  Ron  Guirguis,  right,  as 
colleague  Jim  Scala  prepares  his  rebuttal.  See  story  on  page  3. 
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New  partnership  for  U of  G,  OMAFRA 


AT  A GLANCE 

Activity  camps  planned. 

Registration  has  begun  for 
1996  Gryphon  activity 
camps.  Run  by  the 
Department  of  Athletics, 
the  camps  offer  children 
aged  five  to  14  educational 
activities,  recreational 
sports  and  games  on 
campus.  There  will  be  six 
five-day  sessions  July  1 to 
Aug.  9 from  9 a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  Cost  is  $125  per 
session.  For  information 
call  Pat  Richards  at  Ext. 
2742. 

Support  the  forest  A 

benefit  concert  for  the 
Arboretum’s  Children’s 
Forest,  featuring  ‘Today’s 
Family”  choir,  the 
Ponsonby  Public  School 
Choir  and  Phoenix  Jazz,  is 
slated  for  April  28  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  A donation  of  $2  per 
person  is  requested.  During 
the  concert,  a draw  will  be 
held  for  a hand-crafted 
quilt.  Raffle  tickets  are  $1 
and  are  available  at  the 
Arboretum. 

On  the  run.  Campus 
Police  hit  the  road  April  25 
in  support  of  the  Special 
Olympics . . . page  3 

On  being  learner  centred. 

A FACS  forum  examines 
the  roads  and  barriers  to 
active  learning . . . page  4 

Wake  up  and  smell  the 
coffee.  Caffeine  limits  for 
athletes  are  too  high,  says 
human  biologist . . . page  5 

It’s  all  in  the  packaging. 

Food  preservation  gets  a 
boost  from  a packaging 
breakthrough . . . page  8 

Thought  for  the  week 

1 was  thrown  out  of 
college  for  cheating  on 
the  metaphysics  exam;  I 
looked  into  the  soul  of 
the  boy  next  to  me. 

Woody  Allen 


A memorandum  of  understanding 
between  U of  G and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  (OMAFRA),  which 
will  clear  the  way  for  detailed 
planning  to  be  carried  out  for  an 
enhanced  partnership  for  most 
functions  in  the  ministry’s  educa- 
tion, research  and  laboratories  di- 
vision, is  in  its  final  stages  of 
preparation. 

The  partnership  is  expected  to 
build  on  the  current  agreement 
between  U of  G and  OMAFRA 
and  encompass  the  colleges  of  ag- 


Guelph  police  are  investigating  an 
assault  April  7 in  the  basement  of 
the  University  Centre. 

An  unidentified  woman  was  us- 
ing a washroom  across  from  Peter 
Clark  Hall  at  10:30  p.m.  when  she 
heard  someone  enter.  She  as- 
sumed it  was  another  woman  us- 
ing the  facilities,  but  when  she  left 
the  stall,  a man  grabbed  her  from 
behind  and  held  a knife  to  her 
throat. 

Police  say  the  man  then  turned 
the  woman  around  and  forced  her 
to  grab  the  blade  of  his  knife. 
When  she  did,  the  man  pulled  the 
knife,  cutting  her  hand.  Startled 


ricultural  technology  at  Kemp- 
tville,  Alfred  and  Ridgetown;  the 
Veterinary  Clinical  Education 
Program  and  diploma  program  at 
Guelph;  OMAFRA’ s agricultural 
and  food  laboratory  services  and 
veterinary  laboratory  services; 
and  the  Horticultural  Research  In- 
stitute of  Ontario. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  the  new  partnership  is  an  op- 
portunity for  Guelph  to  maintain 
and  even  strengthen  its  pre-emi- 
nent position  in  agriculture  and 
food  programs,  which  would 


by  a noise,  he  pushed  the  woman 
back  in  the  stall  and  fled. 

The  assailant  is  described  as  six 
feet  tall,  wearing  a three-quarter- 
length  navy  blue  parka,  black  ski 
mask,  dirty  white  running  shoes 
and  thin  leather  gloves.  He  had 
brown  hair  and  eyes. 

Additional  patrols  by  security 
staff  are  now  being  conducted  in 
the  area  of  the  incident,  says 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration). 

Anyone  who  has  information 
about  this  incident  is  asked  to 
contact  Guelph  Police  at  824- 
1212.  □ 


have  been  at  great  risk  if  the  new 
partnership  did  not  proceed. 

Rozanski  says  this  partnership 
offers  access  to  additional 
sources  of  revenue  that  can  be 
used  to  mitigate  the  removal  of 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
vincial government’s  funding  of 
functions  of  the  educational,  re- 
search and  laboratories  division, 
which  include  OMAFRA’ s sup- 
port of  research  and  education  at 
U of  G. 

It  will  also  improve  the  Univer- 
sity’s delivery  system  for  agri- 
food  technology  and  enhance 
Guelph’s  outreach  to  — and  rec- 
ognition in  — all  areas  of  Ontario. 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-presi- 
dent (research),  Norris  Hoag  and 
Jim  Pettit  of  OMAFRA  and 
Jeremy  Gawen  of  the  Office  of 
Research  are  leading  and  co-ordi- 
nating a team  of  OMAFRA  and  U 
of  G representatives  who  are  pre- 
paring detailed  proposals  and  im- 
plementation plans. 

Other  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity serving  on  related  subcom- 
mittees with  their  OMAFRA 
counterparts  are  OAC  dean  Rob 
McLaughlin,  OVC  dean  Alan 
Meek,  dean  of  graduate  studies 
Alastair  Summerlee,  Prof.  Dave 
Hume,  Clayton  MacKay,  Prof. 
Gord  Surgeoner,  Prof.  Marc  Le 

See  LINK  on  page  3 


Alumni 

Senate 

caucas 

formed 

U of  G alumni  will  be  more  in- 
volved in  the  decision-making 
process  at  Guelph,  thanks  to  the 
recent  establishment  of  an  alumni 
caucus. 

Made  up  of  the  nine  alumni  cur- 
rently serving  on  Senate  after  ap- 
pointment by  their  peers,  the  cau- 
cus has  been  meeting  on  a 
monthly  basis  since  November 
1995  to  consider  and  co-ordinate 
views  of  its  individual  alumni 
constituencies  on  a variety  of 
campus  issues. 

Caucus  members  will  bring  rep- 
resentative opinions  to  the  Senate 
committees  they  serve  on  as  well 
as  the  Senate  floor  itself.  In  this 
way,  the  group  plans  to  bring  a 
powerful  alumni  perspective  to 
University  governance  and  op- 
erations. 

It  is  a job  alumni  are  well-suited 
for,  says  alumni  senator  Robert 
Murray,  a 1949  graduate  of  OAC 
who  founded  the  caucus. 

“Knowing  both  the  university 
system  and  the  world  existing 
outside  it,  alumni  have  a broad 
base  of  experience  they  can  bring 
to  bear  when  considering  issues 
affecting  the  functioning  of 
Guelph,”  says  Murray.  ‘This  po- 
sitions them  well  to  bring  about 
positive  change.” 

Alumni  have  traditionally  influ- 
enced University  decision  mak- 
ing by  serving  on  college  alumni 
associations,  the  U of  G Alumni 
Association  (UGAA),  advisory 
committees,  councils  and  boards. 
Caucus  goes  beyond  these  ave- 
nues in  bringing  a broadly  based, 
co-ordinated  alumni  presence  and 
input  to  the  highest  levels  of  Uni- 
versity government,  says  Murray. 

Invaluable  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience make  alumni  an  impor- 
tant resource  for  the  University 
community,  says  caucus  chair 
Mark  Stevenson,  a 1993  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Social  Science. 

The  formation  of  an  alumni 
caucus  will  bring  the  alumni  into 
closer  and  more  real  contact  with 
the  University  community  and 
administration,  a process  that  can 
only  better  help  serve  the  campus 

See  ALUMNI  on  page  3 


Woman  assaulted  in  UC 
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Student  voices  must  be  integral  part  of  consultative  process 


The  University  of  Guelph  is  cur- 
rently undergoing  drastic  restruc- 
turing in  response  to  a series  of 
funding  decreases. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  seen 
the  adoption  of  a new  mission 
statement  for  the  University  and 
the  adoption  of  learner  centred- 
ness, research  intensiveness,  col- 
laboration, internationalism  and 
open  learning  as  strategic  direc- 
tions for  this  institution. 

These  strategic  directions  will 
guide  how  we  restructure  every 
facet  of  the  University  and  will 
affect  who  will  participate  in  the 


“ Systems  are  made  for  people  and 
not  the  other  way  around." 

Vclav  Havel,  president  of  the 
Czech  Republic,  in  1991. 

In  At  Guelph  March  27,  Lloyd 
Cummins  is  quoted  as  saying: 
“Leaving  your  work  area  over  the 
noon  hour  and  on  breaks  can  help 
or  eliminate  sick-building  syn- 
drome." I know  he  was  only  being 
helpful,  but  it’s  an  admission  of 
expensive  past  building  failures, 
which  I hope  we  are  now  learning 
from. 

For  most  of  human  history,  we 
used  buildings  to  protect  us  from 


A »jicrih*d  even)  in  Dm  Ufa  ol  a computer  nerd: 
Hearing  the  Call  ol  the  Information  Highway. 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


□ SaJet,  Leasing,  Parts 
S Service 

□ Free  Courtesy  Shuttle 
Service 

□ on  and  Filter  Service  Special  on 
VW  Products  from  $2435 

□ Serving  the  Community  Since  1963 


Golf  CL  lease  from  $229 
(24  months )* 

Jetta  GL  lease  with  A/C  and 
cassette  $299  (24  months )‘ 


HaH  km  west  ot  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
656  Wellington  St.  W.,  Guelph 
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decision  making  around  that  re- 
structuring. 

As  the  largest  stakeholder  on 
campus,  students  must  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  consultative  proc- 
ess, especially  with  regard  to 
course  reviews  and  program  spe- 
cializations. 

In  the  Strategic-Planning  Com- 
mission’s report  to  the  president. 
Recommendation  21  states  that 
“all  undergraduate  and  all  gradu- 
ate courses  should  be  evaluated 
by  students.  A common  set  of 
questions  should  be  introduced 
university-wide,  to  form  a part  of 


the  elements;  now  we  use  the  ele- 
ments to  protect  us  from  the 
buildings. 

Although  people  are  the  most 
important  resource  of  any  univer- 
sity (or  any  business  for  that  mat- 
ter), their  efficient  functioning  in 
environmentally  and  socially 
pleasant  conditions  is  completely 
ignored  — simply  so  that  some- 
one can  design  and  build  a super- 
ficially economic  but  basically 
dysfunctional  building.  And  in 
my  view,  any  building  that 
doesn’t  have  private  individual 
offices  with  windows  that  open 
plus  a central  social  meeting  place 
is  dysfunctional  and  should  never 
be  built. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  superficial 
economic  arguments  in  place  of 
rational  thought.  And  it’s  a grow- 
ing and  depressing  trend  every- 
where, as  David  Ehrenfeld  of 
Rutgers  University  describes  in 
his  1993  book  Beginning  Again. 

Ehrenfeld’ s university  planned 
to  spend  more  than  $9  million  on 
its  resources  building,  to  turn  it 
into  a showpiece,  a state-of-the- 
art  facility.  At  frequent  planning 
sessions,  users  asked  for  win- 
dows that  opened,  and  this  was 
agreed  on.  During  construction, 
the  foreman  said:  “No,  the  win- 
dows of  tinted  glass  will  not 
open,”  and  it  was  too  late  to 
change  the  plans. 

Ehrenfeld  says  that  numerous 
complaints  of  poor  temperature 
control,  lack  of  air  movement, 
headaches,  eye  irritation,  fatigue, 
etc.,  were  received.  The  air  intake 
on  the  roof  was  closed;  it  was  too 
close  to  the  building  exhaust  any- 
way. The  chief  designer  appeared 
and  protested  angrily:  “They 
open  the  blinds.  This  system  only 


each  department’s  question- 
naires.” 

The  commission  goes  on  to  say 
that  “in  a learner-centred  univer- 
sity, we  must  pay  close  attention 
to  what  is  and  what  is  not  working 
for  all  student  leaders.”  This  im- 
plicit recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  student  input  and  student 
course  evaluation  must  be  acted 
on  in  each  program,  department 
and  college  and  at  all  administra- 
tive levels. 

In  the  Jan.  lOissueofA/Gwe/p/i, 
Prof.  Norman  Gibbins  stresses 
the  importance  of  student  voices 


works  with  the  blinds  closed.” 
Subordinates  nodded  in  unison  to 
show  their  outrage  at  thoughtless 
people  who  open  blinds  when  the 
sun  is  shining. 

How  do  such  monstrosities  get 
built?  How  can  modem  state-of- 
the-art  facilities  end  up  less  ade- 
quate than  those  designed  in  the 
Middle  Ages? 

It  happens  because  of  fragmen- 
tation and  bureaucratization  of  re- 
sponsibility, proliferation  of  arro- 
gant “experts”  and  resulting 
inadequate  supervision.  It  hap- 
pens because  top-down  imperial 
management  makes  decisions  in 
ignorance,  without  considering  or 
consulting  (or  only  pretending  to 
consult)  the  users. 

It  happens  because  of  foolish 
infatuation  with  “state-of-the-art” 
systems  designed  with  utter  disre- 
gard for  the  inhabitants  and  users. 

It  happens  because  people  accept 
quantity  instead  of  quality.  It  hap- 
pens because  people  spend 
money  as  a substitute  for  thought. 
It  happens  because  people  are 
treated  as  things  to  be  manipu- 
lated and  not  as  human  beings. 

And  finally,  even  just  consider- 
ing the  bottom  line,  it  is  ineffi- 
cient and  wasteful. 

Ernest  Rutherford  was  once 
asked  how  Cambridge  University 
produced  so  many  outstanding 
physicists.  He  replied  that  they 
had  no  money,  so  they  needed  to 
use  their  brains.  Unfortunately,  in 
Guelph,  as  elsewhere,  the  oppo- 
site now  holds.  We  have  no 
brains,  so  we  need  (to  waste)  a lot 
of  money. 

Prof.  Michael  Brookfield 
Land  Resource  Science 


in  a learner-centred  university 
best  when  he  says  that  learner 
centredness  “is  predicated  on  re- 
spect for  the  student  as  an  aca- 
demic colleague.” 

He  also  explicitly  recognizes  the 
vital  contribution  that  students 
can  make  in  course  reviews  and 
evaluations. 

The  benefits  of  campus-wide 
comprehensive  course  evalu- 
ations can’t  be  stressed  enough. 

At  the  moment,  the  majority  of 
departments  on  campus  do  per- 
form some  sort  of  course  evalu- 
ation, but  there  is  no  consistency 
in  the  method  or  the  protocol  for 
these  evaluations  even  within  the 
department,  let  alone  between  de- 
partments. 

There  is  also  a certain  amount  of 
mystery  involved,  whether  per- 
ceived or  real,  concerning  what  is 
actually  done  with  the  evalu- 
ations, who  sees  them,  how  they 
are  used,  whether  students  need  to 
sign  them  to  lend  credibility  to 
their  comments,  etc.  These  are  is- 
sues that  need  to  be  addressed. 

We  believe  that  having  a cam- 
pus-wide system  implemented 
with  clear  guidelines  and  ac- 
countability will  aid  in  the  evalu- 
ation process. 

In  determining  the  actual  crite- 
ria and  methods  for  course  evalu- 
ations, student  input  is  also  im- 
portant. Students  are  in  the 
position  to  judge  the  effective- 
ness of  a course  in  a way  that  is 
different  from  that  of  the  profes- 
sor or  the  department  or  program 
chair. 

If  we  are  moving  towards  the 
goals  of  self-reliant  learners,  ask- 
ing students  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  they  learn, 
we  need  to  ask  them  how  best  this 
can  be  achieved.  This  is  particu- 
larly relevant  where  we  are  delet- 

Will  treasure 

This  campus  has  been  rich  with 
experiences  for  me,  and  my  won- 
derful farewell  party  April  10  was 
yet  one  more.  Retirement  feels 
right,  but  I will  miss  the  day-to- 
day  interaction  with  the  people 
here  — the  essence  of  this  univer- 
sity. 

I have  memories  to  treasure,  and 
now  I will  be  seeing  the  campus 
from  another  perspective  as  I 
work  on  completing  my  BA. 

Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  the  party.  And 
thanks,  too,  for  the  contributions 
people  have  made  in  honor  of  my 
retirement  to  the  fund-raising 
program  Class  Act.  To  date,  do- 


Building design  should  be  geared 
to  people,  not  superficial  economics 


ing  courses  and  specializations 
from  programs. 

We  understand  that  the  Joint 
Faculty  Policies  Committee  is  re- 
viewing this  issue,  and  we  look 
forward  to  a positive  outcome  of 
that  review. 

During  the  course  of  a student’s 
university  career,  attitudes 
change  and  academic  apprecia- 
tion deepens.  Often,  the  benefit  of 
a course  is  not  realized  until  later 
in  a program  of  study,  when  the 
tools  and  concepts  learned  are  ac- 
tually put  to  use.  It  is  with  this  in 
mind  that  we  propose  that  exit 
interviews  also  be  implemented 
in  conjunction  with  semester 
course  evaluations.  This  could  be 
achieved  through  the  distribution 
of  surveys  with  graduation/con- 
vocation packages. 

At  a time  when  students  are  be- 
ing asked  to  absorb  a 19.6-per- 
cent increase  in  tuition,  it  is  vital 
that  U of  G demonstrate  it  is  com- 
mitted to  an  accountable  open 
process  of  restructuring  and 
evaluation  that  includes  the  active 
participation  of  the  students  at 
this  institution. 

Course  evaluations,  while  being 
recognized  as  a critique  of  course 
content  and  presentation,  also 
serve  as  a way  to  achieve  a 
healthy  rejuvenation  of  teaching 
and  scholarship.  We  recognize 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  reviews 
— reviews  of  faculty  and  reviews 
of  courses;  our  primary  concern  is 
with  the  latter. 

In  the  spirit  of  learner  centred- 
ness, we  can  all  learn  from  each 
other  and  build  on  our  strengths 
and  the  strengths  of  others 
through  an  open  process  of  re- 
view and  evaluation. 

Central  Student  Association 
and  the  Senate  Student  Caucus 


memories 


nations  have  reached  more  than 
$700. 

And  by  the  way,  whoever  said  I 
liked  Kit-Kats? 


Dorothy  Collins 


At  Guelph  welcomes  letters 
to  the  editor  from  members 
of  the  University  commu- 
nity. They  must  include  the 
full  name,  signature  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  corre- 
spondent. At  Guelph  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  any  letter 
for  publication  and  to  edit 
letters  for  content  and  length. 
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They’re  the  tops!  FACS  recently  presented  its  1995/96  learning  and 
teaching  awards.  Winners  are,  top  row  from  left:  Frebis  Hoffmeyer, 
Consumer  Studies  (community  service  excellence),  Prof.  Andor  Tari, 
Family  Studies  (undergraduate  teaching  excellence),  and  Prof.  Jean 
Turner,  Family  Studies  (graduate  teaching  excellence).  Bottom:  Con- 
sumer studies  graduate  student  Heather  Coulter  (GTA  excellence), 
Greta  Hofstra,  Consumer  Studies  (research  support  excellence),  and 
Prof.  Kerry  Daly,  Family  Studies  (learner-centred  excellence).  The  1 996 
Gerhard  Scherf  Award  for  contributions  to  the  college  went  to  student 
Shawn  Penny.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


Link  builds  on  relationship 


Continued  from  page  1 

Maguer,  Prof.  Danny  Butler, 
Prof.  Gary  Kachanoski,  John 
Miles,  Wayne  Marsh,  Jeff 
Schieck  and  Bruce  Anderson. 

Prof.  Iain  Campbell,  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic); 
Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration);  and 
Vic  Reimer,  acting  assistant  vice- 
president  (human  resources)  are 
reviewing  policy  issues. 

‘The  prospect  of  this  enhanced 
link  is  exciting  and  builds  on  our 
historic  30-year  relationship  with 
OMAFRA  and  the  agri-food 
community,”  says  Milligan. 
‘There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  as  we  develop  this  partner- 
ship, it  will  assure  Guelph’s  posi- 
tion as  the  focal  point  in  Canada 
for  agri-food  education  and  re- 
search. 

“Combining  our  current 
strengths  with  training  and  with 
agricultural  technology  develop- 
ment and  application  at  the  col- 
leges, participating  in  the  regula- 
tory system  and  participating  in 
provincial  reference  diagnostic 
work  promote  a greater  cohesion 
within  Ontario’s  agri-food  indus- 


try. It  helps  bring  the  results  of  our 
research  into  practice  more 
quickly,  opens  up  opportunities 
for  graduating  students  and 
makes  the  University  relevant  to 
the  lives  of  more  Ontario  citizens. 
This  builds  a wider  constituency 
that  believes  in  the  need  to  sustain 
support  for  our  whole  university.” 
Hoag,  OMAFRA’s  assistant 
deputy  minister,  says  such  an  en- 
hanced partnership  “would  allow 
Ontario  to  concentrate  the  use  of 
our  resources  to  provide  our  food 
and  agriculture  industry  with  a 
first-rate  source  of  information 
and  technology.” 

According  to  OMAFRA,  this 
partnership  will  allow  the  minis- 
try to  reduce  government  expen- 
ditures by  $20.1  million  a year, 
minimize  the  impact  on  clients 
and  staff,  help  keep  existing  fa- 
cilities open  and  focus  on  On- 
tario’s leadership  in  agricultural 
research  and  education. 

More  information  will  become 
available  as  detailed  planning 
progresses.  Discussions  call  for 
the  new  partnership  to  be  in  effect 
by  April  1,  1997.  □ 


Alumni  have  important  role 


Continued  from  page  1 
community  as  a whole,”  says 
Stevenson. 

Furthering  the  efforts  of  caucus 
to  bring  an  organized  alumni 
presence  to  those  highest  levels  is 
a new  provision  to  reserve  a seat 
for  the  past  president  of  the 
UGAA.  Senate  secretary  Brenda 
Whiteside  is  pleased  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  both  the  provision 
and  the  caucus. 


“Alumni  have  an  important  role 
to  play  on  Senate,”  says 
Whiteside,  “and  the  provision  as 
well  as  the  monthly  caucus  meet- 
ings in  advance  of  Senate  will 
encourage  them  to  become  yet 
more  active.  In  addition,  Senate 
just  recently  passed  a resolution 
that  each  Senate  committee 
should  try  to  include  one  alumni 
member.  Such  involvement  will 
further  the  participation  of  alumni 
in  the  governance  process. ”□ 


Campus  constables  will  carry 
the  torch  for  Special  Olympics 


Carrying  a torch. 

Many  of  us  have  done  this  for 
someone  at  one  time  or  another, 
but  probably  not  literally  and 
probably  not  for  more  than  7,000 
people  at  a time.  That’s  where 
University  police  officers  Robin 
Begin  and  Gary  Ferris  stand  out. 
They’ll  be  carrying  a torch  April 
25  in  the  1 0th  annual  Ontario  Law 
Enforcement  Torch  Run  for  Spe- 
cial Olympics. 

Covering  a six-kilometre  route 
from  campus  to  downtown,  Begin 
and  Ferris  will  be  accompanied 
that  day  by  several  Special  Olym- 
pians and  members  of  the  Guelph 
Police  Department. 

The  run  finishes  at  City  Hall, 
where  a flag  will  be  raised  and  the 
torch  will  be  passed  on  to  provin- 
cial police. 

The  run  is  part  of  an  interna- 
tional series  of  75  runs  in  17  coun- 
tries and  is  geared  to  raising  funds 
to  support  community-based 
sport  programming  for  people 


who  are  developmentally  handi- 
capped. 

Provincially  generating  about 
$4.5  million  to  date,  the  torch  run 
has  resulted  in  a marked  increase 
in  the  participation  of  Ontarians  at 
the  Special  Olympics,  says 
Begin. 

It  also  enhances  community- 
based  policing. 

‘There’s  a bond  between  police 
departments  in  Guelph  that  is 
strengthened  by  participating  to- 
gether in  a really  good  cause,”  she 
says. 

“And  the  increased  interaction 
that  occurs  between  the  police 
and  the  community  as  a result  of 
the  run  makes  it  more  likely  we 
can  all  work  together  for  the 
safety  of  our  community." 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  a suc- 
cessful fund-raising  “Wing 
Night”  at  Gryphs  that  was  hosted 
by  the  campus  and  city  police  de- 
partments and  raised  $300  for  the 
Special  Olympics,  the  torch  run  is 


THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


expected  to  light  its  own  fund- 
raising fire. 

“Participating  is  a great  feeling 
physically  as  well  as  emotionally 
because  you  know  you  have 
helped  smooth  the  path  for  some- 
one else  to  achieve  new  goals,” 
says  Ferris. 

Anyone  interested  in  sponsor- 
ing the  campus  constables  as  a 
team  in  the  run  can  call  Begin  at 
Ext.  6261.  □ 


Debaters  talk  their  way  to  success 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 


The  only  way  you’ll  be  out  of 
breath  playing  this  sport  is  if  you 
can  talk  a blue  streak. 

The  U of  G Debating  Society  — 
38  members  strong  and  growing 
in  prominence  on  campus  and 
throughout  the  world  — won  this 
year’s  national  debating  competi- 
tion and  placed  16th  at  the  World 
Debating  Championships  in 
Cork,  Ireland. 

As  the  finest  public-speaking 
team  in  North  America  — with 
the  top  individual  debater  on  the 
continent  — the  society  is  “strik- 
ing concern  and  fear  into  the 
minds  of  logisticians  the  world 
over,”  says  club  president  Ron 
Guirguis,  an  eighth-semester  eco- 
nomics student 

“Guelph  debaters  are  known  to 
be  ruthlessly  logical,  but  they  do 
it  with  charisma,  with  panache 
and  often  in  costume,”  says 
Guirguis.  “We  have  the  best,  most 
friendly  and  fun  debating  society 
of  them  all,  and  I recommend 
membership  to  everyone,  not 
only  for  the  social  aspect  but  also 
for  the  skill  development  that  can 
be  acquired.” 

Skills  gained  during  the  soci- 
ety’s twice-weekly  meetings  on 
campus  include  effective  use  of 
rhetorical  devices  like  voice  in- 
flection and  humor,  punctuating  a 
point  with  fact,  thought  organiza- 
tion and  building  self-confidence. 
Guirguis  says  a sharp  mind  is  a 
natural  aptitude  that  in  a crunch 
can  be  supported  by  using  the 
time-honored  debating  tactic: 
“When  in  doubt,  lie.” 

A popular  competitive  sport  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  debating 
is  catching  on  in  North  America, 
where  there  are  an  estimated  400 
school  teams. 

The  Canadian  parliamentary 
style  of  debating  used  here  entails 
formal  seven-minute-long  talks 
by  each  of  two  team  members  on 
a sight-unseen  topic.  Interspersed 
with  these  presentations  are  talks 
and  responses  by  members  of  an 
opposing  team  of  two. 

Staged  either  in  front  of  a large 


crowd  or  a single  judge  depend- 
ing on  the  format,  debates  and 
topics  can  range  from  the  ridicu- 
lous to  the  sublime,  says  team 
member  Jim  Scala,  an  eighth-se- 
mester philosophy  student. 

“Be  Your  Own  Pope  Church,” 
“Hamlet  Take  Her  Now  or  Lose 
Her  Forever”  and  “Censorship 
and  Hate  Propaganda”  are  just  a 
few  of  the  subjects  the  team  has 
discussed  at  recent  public  forums, 
Scala  says. 

“For  me,  the  key  to  debating 
well  is  to  remain  ‘true’  by  speak- 
ing from  the  heart  without  worry- 
ing about  winning  and  to  use  hu- 
mor effectively,”  he  says. 
“Considering  you’ve  got  a cap- 
tive audience,  it’s  a terrific  oppor- 
tunity for  people  with  an  opinion 
to  say  all  they’ve  ever  wanted  to 
about  certain  subjects  and  have 
someone  listen.” 

The  society  gives  back  to  the 
University  community  by  hosting 
public  debates  on  campus  almost 
every  other  week  during  the  se- 
mester to  disseminate  informa- 
tion to  students  in  an  entertaining 
and  informative  way. 

“Debaters  for  Hire”  is  a fund- 
raising initiative  whereby,  in  re- 
turn for  a donation  by  college 
governments  or  organizations, 
the  society  holds  a debate  on  a 


relevant  topic.  Most  recently,  a 
debate  on  “Whether  or  Not  the 
Charter  of  Rights  Should  be  Re- 
pealed” was  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  Politics  Club.  Last  semes- 
ter, the  society  debated  “Is  Com- 
munism Dead V with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Communist 
Marxist  Leninist  Party. 

The  Debating  Society's  willing- 
ness to  serve  as  a resource  for 
student  groups  and  the  admini- 
stration in  offering  a forum  for 
university-wide  discussion  of 
current  campus  topics  is  an  exem- 
plary  service,  says  Brian 
Sullivan,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs). 

“The  society’s  efforts  have 
brought  considerable  renown  to 
U of  G,"  says  Sullivan,  “and  the 
impact  they  have  made  in  vault- 
ing to  the  front  ranks  of  North 
American  and  international  de- 
bating in  such  a brief  tenure  has 
been  extraordinary.  I’ ve  been  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  lead- 
ership skills  that  the  members  of 
the  group  have  developed,  both  in 
recruiting  and  training  novice  de- 
baters and  in  raising  the  funds  and 
external  sponsorships  necessary 
to  compete  at  an  elite  level. ”□ 


Nadalin  to  join  C of  C 


Gary  Nadalin,  director  of  commu- 
nity relations  in  University  Affairs 
and  Development  (UA&D),  is 
leaving  U of  G to  become  general 
manager  of  the  Guelph  Chamber 
of  Commerce  May  6.  He  will  suc- 
ceed Mike  Henry,  who  is  retiring 
after  21  years. 

Nadalin,  who  joined  the  Univer- 
sity in  1978,  is  well-known  in  the 
downtown  community.  He  is  a 
director  on  the  board  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Downtown  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, a member  of  the  Visitor  and 
Convention  Services  advisory 
board  and  a member  of  the 
Guelph  Civic  Centre  board,  of 
which  he  is  chair. 


Nadalin  is  also  a director  of  the 
Big  Brothers’  Association  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
and  a member  of  the  Guelph  Po- 
lice Services  board  and  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Guelph. 

UA&D  vice-president  John 
Mabley  extends  best  wishes  to 
Nadalin  in  his  new  position.  Not- 
ing that  U of  G and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  are  both  committed 
to  the  economic  development  of 
the  Guelph  community,  Mabley 
says  he  looks  forward  “to  main- 
taining a vital  relationship  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
through  Gary,  who  knows  the 
University  so  well.”  □ 
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TEACHING  & LEARNING 


FACS  forum  focuses  on  roads 
and  barriers  to  active  learning 


by  Ann  Middleton 

Learner  centredness  proved  a hot 
enough  topic  to  bring  40  members  of 
the  College  of  Family  and  Consumer  Stud- 
ies out  into  the  cold  in  March  for  a 3 l^-hour 
forum. 

The  student-sponsored  event,  which  at- 
tracted undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff,  was  the  brainchild 
of  students  Janine  Coackley  and  Susan 
Thorpe,  who  worked  closely  with  Prof. 
Ron  Stoltz  and  Les  Richards  in  Teaching 
Support  Services. 

“We  wanted  to  initiate  dialogue  because 
most  people  don’t  know  what  learner  cen- 
tred means,”  said  Thorpe.  “We  thought  it 
was  important  to  discuss  concerns,  barriers 
and  ways  and  means  of  achieving  active 
learning." 

Forum  host  Prof.  Julia  Christensen- 
Hughes,  HAFA,  chair  of  the  FACS  learn- 
ing and  teaching  committee,  said:  “It’s  up 
to  all  of  us  as  learners  to  bring  this  alive. 
It’s  not  a top-down  process." 

Christensen-Hughes  said  universities 
must  respond  to  changing  needs  in  society. 
“It’s  a huge  challenge  for  deans’  councils 
and  curricular  and  department  commit- 
tees,” she  said. 

Four  introductory  speakers  set  the  stage 
for  discussion  — Shawn  Penny,  president 
of  the  FACS  undergraduate  student  asso- 
ciation; graduate  student  Lauralei  Harper; 
Prof.  Susan  Lollis,  Family  Studies;  and 
Prof.  Ann  Armstrong,  HAFA. 

Implementation  questioned 

Penny  said  he  doesn’t  think  students  op- 
pose the  concept  of  learner  centredness. 
But  he  questioned  whether  new  and  inno- 
vative teaching  methods,  a shift  to  faculty 
as  learning  facilitators,  an  emphasis  on 
self-reliant  learning  and  skill  development, 
and  a strengthening  of  the  research/teach- 
ing link  can  be  easily  implemented. 

To  achieve  student-centred  learning,  fac- 
ulty must  work  with  administration  and 
students  to  understand  and  assume  their 
roles  as  facilitators  rather  than  traditional 
authoritative  figures,  said  Penny. 

“Students  must  be  provided  with  incen- 
tive to  accept  the  new  environment,  and 
administration  must  be  willing  to  restruc- 
ture the  allocation  of  resources  and  accept 
students  as  sharing  the  authoritative  role 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.” 

The  question  of  authority  was  also  raised 
by  Armstrong,  who  sees  the  question  of 
student  rights  as  the  fundamental  issue  in 
learner  centredness. 

“We  faculty  don’t  look  at  the  rights  that 
go  along  with  the  students’  responsibilities 
in  our  course  design  and  evaluation,”  she 
said.  “We  create  repressive  tolerance  by 
being  preoccupied  with  responsibilities 
and  not  rights.  If  students  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  become  sentient  people  — 


to  manage  their  own  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities — we  will  see  great  things.  But  it 
will  be  difficult  in  the  beginning  because 
we’ve  infantilized  students  and  they  will 
fail  at  first.” 

Lollis  said  faculty  should  involve  the  stu- 
dent’s whole  self  in  the  classroom.  “We 
should  invite  the  emotional  and  experien- 
tial self  to  class  and  encourage  an  interac- 
tion between  the  instructor  and  student  that 
is  mutually  beneficial.” 

Non-active  learners 

Lollis,  a specialist  in  childhood  educa- 
tion, said  that  about  50  per  cent  of  children 
become  non-active  learners  by  age  10.  “Do 
we  stop  including  students  in  the  process  of 
education?”  she  said.  In  her  own  research 
with  schoolchildren,  she  has  found  they 
have  a chance  to  negotiate  their  positions 
in  their  families,  an  opportunity  that  does 
not  usually  exist  in  the  more  rigidly  struc- 
tured classroom. 

By  allowing  university  students  to  nego- 
tiate within  certain  established  guidelines 
on  issues  like  evaluation  and  content  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course,  faculty  get  a more 
committed  class  and  a more  effective 
evaluation  process,  she  said. 

Harper  noted  that  graduate  students  get 
little  mention  in  the  strategic  plan  although 
they  are  a resource  that  could  be  put  to 
better  use  as  learner-centred  facilitators. 
“But  as  teaching  assistants,  we  receive  little 
or  no  training  in  pedagogy,  so  how  can  we 
adopt  a learner-centred  approach?” 

Students  weren’t  the  only  ones  concerned 
about  the  size  of  the  job  and  the  lack  of  tools 
for  implementation. 

“We  want  to  make  courses  more  learner 
centred,”  said  Prof.  Bruce  Ryan,  Family 
Studies,  “but  we  need  clarification  in  terms 
of  such  things  as  instructional  design. 
Every  semester  I try  to  do  something  dif- 
ferent and  better ...  I ask  myself  what  I will 
do  that’s  different  from  what  I’ve  been 
doing  all  along.” 

Prof.  John  Pratschke,  Consumer  Studies, 
pointed  to  constraints  such  as  large  classes, 
heavy  teaching  loads,  shrinking  library  fa- 
cilities, lack  of  computer  support  and  di- 
minishing financial  resources,  which  make 
it  difficult  for  faculty  to  enrich  the  learning 
experience. 

“Education  is  a process,  not  an  outcome 
like  a cookie,”  he  said. 

Peter  McCaskell  of  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services,  one  of  four  group 
facilitators,  asked  his  group  what  they 
would  do  to  eliminate  barriers  to  learner 
centredness  if  money  were  not  a problem. 

Members  concluded  that  even  if  all 
classes  consisted  of  30  students  or  less, 
there  would  not  necessarily  be  an  atmos- 
phere of  learner  centredness. 

‘There  is  no  single  way  you  could  achieve 
this,”  Ryan  said.  The  process  would  in- 
volve a cultural  change  that  must  include 
students,  faculty  and  administration,  group 
members  agreed. 

Students,  faculty  fear  change 

It  was  acknowledged  that  students  and 
faculty  alike  fear  change.  Harper  said  stu- 
dents she  talked  to  expressed  fear  of  extra 
work,  taking  responsibility  for  their  own 
learning  and  receiving  less  value  for  in- 
creased tuition. 

“I  think  intimidation  and  fear  of  failure 
are  a big  thing  in  student  learning,”  said 
graduate  student  Jeff  Misumi.  ‘There  is  a 
perception  that  the  professor  has  all  the 
power.  As  you  get  older  and  really  start  to 
challenge  things,  you  know  that  doesn’t 
matter.  When  you  get  to  that  stage,  you  start 
learning.” 

Misumi  said  it’s  only  as  a graduate  stu- 


dent that  he  has  taken  responsibility  for  his 
own  learning. 

“I’m  a product  of  the  university  education 
system.  I did  what  I had  to  do  as  an  under- 
grad  and  came  out  at  the  end  with  a degree, 
but  as  a very  dissatisfied  person.  I had  to 
mature  before  I wanted  to  learn.” 

Ryan  agreed  that  it’s  not  easy  to  convince 
first-  and  second-year  students  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  learning. 

“We  take  a learner-centred  approach  at 
the  graduate  level  and  in  small  senior 
courses  fairly  effectively  now,  but  it’s  not 
so  simple  at  the  earlier  levels,”  he  said. 

The  question  of  professor  as  facilitator 
rather  than  authority  figure  caused  discus- 
sion in  one  of  the  groups.  Pratschke  said 
faculty  should  be  leaders,  not  facilitators. 
“If  I become  a facilitator,  I have  abdicated 
my  responsibility,” 

He  stressed  that  professors  are  learners, 
too,  a point  that  was  reinforced  by  several 
other  faculty  members. 

Administration  here  to  serve 

If  Guelph  is  to  foster  an  atmosphere  for 
learning  in  classrooms,  faculty  have  to 
stand  up  to  the  administration,  said 
Armstrong.  ‘The  administration  is  here  to 
serve  students  and  faculty.” 

She  cited  the  regulations  that  require  pro- 
fessors to  hand  in  exam  results  in  a short 
period.  This  means  there’s  no  time  to  mark 
exams  of  an  intellectually  stimulating  na- 
ture, she  said. 

Speaking  for  her  discussion  group. 


Johanne  Doucet,  academic  assistant  to  the 
FACS  dean  and  program  counsellor,  said: 
“We  must  recognize  that  the  administration 
is  here  to  serve  the  students  and  that  may 
mean  changes  in  areas  such  as  exam  sched- 
ules. We  need  to  respect  the  individual 
learner,  not  to  make  them  fit  the  mould.  We 
need  to  challenge  the  norms  as  they  stand 
and  remove  institutional  barriers  to  estab- 
lish new  institutional  norms  and  values.” 

Doucet’ s group  suggested  that  mentoring 
and  buddy  systems  within  programs  could 
promote  active  learning,  and  that  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  be  advocates. 

In  response,  FACS  dean  Michael 
Nightingale  said  there  is  a need  to  reward 
risk  taking  in  students,  faculty  and  teaching 
assistants  to  allow  them  to  make  changes. 
“It’s  something  we’re  not  good  at  now,”  he 
said. 

Nightingale  also  urged  students,  faculty 
and  staff  to  challenge  him  on  administra- 
tive barriers  to  the  creation  of  a more 
learner-centred  environment  in  the  college. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening,  Penny  com- 
mented on  the  learner-centred  environment 
of  the  forum.  “This  event  has  given  me 
more  understanding  than  anything  else  I’ve 
encountered  on  the  subject,”  he  said. 

Student  Kian  Merrikh  said:  “We  must 
realize  this  is  just  the  beginning.  There  are 
no  overnight  answers.  To  implement  a 
learner-centred  approach,  we  need  to  capi- 
talize on  people  on  every  level  of  the  Uni- 
versity.” □ 


What  does  ‘learner  centred’  mean? 


At  the  FACS  forum,  it  became  clear  that 
students  and  faculty  alike  find  the  term 
“learner  centred”  confusing  and  ambiguous. 

Prof.  John  Pratschke:  “I’m  critical  of  the 
ambiguity  and  vagueness  of  the  term,  but 
we’re  free  to  interpret  it  as  we  wish.  We 
should  interpret  the  concept  as  a positive 
one  and  set  up  the  University  as  it  was 
meant  to  be,  a community  dedicated  to 
scholarly  activities.  If  we  are  all  learners, 
we  don’t  have  to  worry  about  questions  of 
power.  In  a true  community,  resources 
should  be  shared  equitably.” 

Sarah  Bull,  graduate  student:  “Everyone 
is  throwing  around  the  concept,  but  it  isn’t 
tangible.” 

Vanessa  Armstrong,  member  of  FACS 
Student  Advisory  Council:  “I  can’t  see 
things  getting  better  with  learner  centred- 
ness with  such  confusion  about  what  it 
means.” 


Prof.  Bruce  Ryan:  “There  is  no  unambi- 
guous statement  on  what  the  concept  means 
in  practice.” 

Program  counsellor  Johanne  Doucet: 
‘The  term  is  unpronounceable,  not  visibly 
tangible  and  should  be  recoined.” 

Graduate  student  Lauralei  Harper  asked 
fellow  students  what  they  thought  “learner 
centred”  meant.  She  received  the  following 
responses:  “lots  of  extra  work,”  “confus- 
ing,” “no  spoon  feeding,”  “less  value  for 
increased  tuition,”  “learning  based  on  stu- 
dent needs,”  “more  responsibility  for  own 
learning”  and  “use  of  alternative  teaching 
methods.” 

When  Harper  asked  what  they’d  like  it  to 
mean,  students  said:  “more  interaction  be- 
tween students  and  faculty,”  “more  respon- 
sibility for  students  (but  we  need  guid- 
ance),” “a  helpful  hands-on  approach”  and 
“something  more  clearly  defined.”  □ 
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Effects  of  caffeine  on 
female  athletes  studied 


Engineering  professor  Gauri  Mittal  and  graduate  student  Shirley  Ho  are  part  of  a team  that  is  refining  a unique 
process  that  could  become  an  environmentally  friendly  replacement  for  pasteurization. 

Photo  - Margaret  Boyd,  University  Communications 


Pasteurization  could  be  replaced 


by  Sophie  Wilson 

Office  of  Research 

Female  Olympic  hopefuls  using 
caffeine  to  improve  performance 
may  be  getting  more  of  a “jolt” 
than  they  realize,  says  a U of  G 
researcher. 

Caffeine  — in  the  form  of  pep 
pills  from  the  drugstore  or  coffee 
from  the  pot  — improves  a high- 
performance  male  athlete’s  en- 
durance dramatically,  says  Prof. 
Terry  Graham,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  sciences.  Now,  he 
and  graduate  student  Cyndy 
McLean  are  studying  caffeine’s 
effects  on  women. 

“Athletes  have  been  using  and 
abusing  caffeine  for  years,”  says 
Graham.  “We  know  what  hap- 
pens when  men  do  this.  Now  we 
want  to  look  at  women’s  reac- 
tions.” 

In  a previous  study,  Graham 
found  that  men’s  endurance  im- 
proves when  they  ingest  as  little 
as  300  milligrams  of  caffeine, 
roughly  the  amount  in  two  large 
cups  of  coffee.  He  believes  the 
effect  will  be  more  pronounced  in 
women. 

Caffeine  is  broken  down  in  the 
liver  by  the  same  system  that 
breaks  down  estrogen.  Women  in 
their  child-bearing  years  have 
more  estrogen  than  men  do,  so 
they  probably  have  fewer  re- 
sources available  for  breaking 
down  caffeine,  says  Graham.  As 
a result,  caffeine  may  stay  in  a 
woman’s  body  longer  and  have  a 
more  prolonged  impact. 

Metabolism  of  caffeine 

To  see  if  this  is  true,  he  and 
McLean  are  giving  women  a set 
dose  of  caffeine,  then  taking 
blood  samples  from  them  over  an 
eight-hour  period.  The  women 
are  tested  at  rest  and  in  two  exer- 
cise situations  to  see  how  exercise 
affects  their  metabolism  of  caf- 
feine. 

If  Graham  is  right,  the  study 
could  raise  serious  doubts  about 
athletes’  current  allowable  levels 
of  caffeine  — 12  micrograms  of 
caffeine  per  litre  of  blood  or  the 
equivalent  of  drinking  about  four 
large  cups  of  coffee. 

And  plenty  of  elite  athletes  do 
use  caffeine  to  improve  their  per- 
formance. Some  sprinters  use  the 
drug  to  improve  their  reaction 
time  and  increase  the  speed  at 


The  Social  Science  Federation  of 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion for  the  Humanities  have 
amalgamated  and  created  the  Hu- 
manities and  Social  Sciences  Fed- 
eration of  Canada  (HSSFC). 

In  a recent  press  release,  HSSFC 
says  it  will  continue  to  represent 
54  learned  societies,  69  universi- 
ties and  colleges  and  more  than 
24,000  scholars  and  graduate  stu- 
dents active  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, sociology,  literatures,  re- 
ligion, geography,  psychology, 
anthropology,  history,  philoso- 
phy, classics,  law,  economics, 
education,  linguistics,  women’s 
issues,  industrial  relations  and  in- 
ternational development. 

The  federation’s  co-presidents 


which  they  shoot  out  of  the  start- 
ing block.  Some  runners,  skiers 
and  cyclists  put  caffeine  in  their 
water  bottles  to  increase  their  en- 
durance in  long-distance  races. 
Cyclists  on  the  U.S.  1984  Olym- 
pic team  have  publicly  admitted 
to  using  caffeine  suppositories. 
Graham  says  he  even  receives 
calls  regularly  from  amateur  ath- 
letes asking  how  and  when  to  take 
caffeine  pills. 

“Caffeine  is  one  of  very  few 
‘controlled’  drugs  in  sport,”  he 
says.  “Unlike  with  steroids, 
authorities  have  decided  a certain 
limited  amount  of  caffeine  in  the 
blood  is  acceptable.  That  accept- 
able amount  is  the  issue.” 

Higher  levels  in  blood 

If  caffeine  does  take  longer  to 
disappear  from  women’s  bodies, 
then  women  will  have  higher  lev- 
els of  caffeine  in  their  blood  than 
men  do  and  lower  caffeine  levels 
in  their  urine.  Because  tests  are 
usually  carried  out  by  analysing 
urine  after  a race,  the  current  limit 
may  be  allowing  women  to  ingest 
more  caffeine  than  men  do  and 
still  have  the  same  test  result. 

Regardless  of  what  the  experi- 
mental results  show,  Graham  and 
McLean  argue  that  the  limit  is  too 
high  to  begin  with.  Says  Graham: 
“I  firmly  believe  caffeine 
shouldn’t  be  used  in  sport.  It  has 
no  nutritional  value.  It  does  noth- 
ing to  your  body  that  your  body 
needs.” 

In  fact,  too  much  caffeine  pro- 
duces negative  side  effects,  say 
the  researchers.  Hand  and  eye  co- 
ordination, for  instance,  gets 
worse  after  drinking  coffee.  In  ad- 
dition, anyone  with  ulcers  may 
develop  bleeding  in  the  stomach, 
and  some  people  can  develop  an 
irregular  heart  beat. 

As  far  as  Graham  is  concerned, 
the  improved  performance  isn’t 
worth  it.  He’ s a runner  himself,  so 
his  research  has  implications  in 
his  own  life. 

“I  run  marathons.  I’m  not  going 
to  win,  but  I can  run  a marathon 
in  2:50.  If  I drank  a few  mugs  of 
coffee,  I could  bring  my  time 
down  to  2:45.  So  what  have  I 
done?  I’ve  used  a drug  to  beat 
myself.” 

This  research  is  funded  by  Sport 
Canada.  □ 


are  John  Scott  and  Gregory 
Kealey  of  Memorial  University, 
who  will  be  working  with  an  in- 
terim board  from  across  Canada. 

One  of  HSSFC’s  flagship  pro- 
grams will  be  the  Congress  of  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities, 
formerly  the  Learned  Societies 
Conference.  It  will  be  inaugu- 
rated at  the  University  of  Ottawa 
in  1998  to  coincide  with  the  uni- 
versity’s sesquicentennial  anni- 
versary. 

HSSFC  will  continue  to  admin- 
ister the  aid-to-scholarly-publica- 
tions  program,  a Canadian  institu- 
tion that  has  supported  scholarly 
publishing  for  more  than  50 
years.  □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

A unique  process  that  uses  pulsed 
electrical  fields  to  preserve  liquid 
food  could  become  an  economical 
and  environmentally  friendly  re- 
placement for  pasteurization. 

Research  at  U of  G shows  that 
liquid  foods  such  as  milk  prod- 
ucts and  juices  can  be  safely 
treated  with  high-voltage  short- 
time  electric  pulses  without  heat- 
ing and  without  loss  of  natural 
vitamins  and  flavors. 

Pasteurization,  which  requires 
food  to  be  heated  to  high  tempera- 
tures (70  C)  to  kill  micro-organ- 
isms and  inactivate  enzymes,  has 
high  energy  costs  and  causes  food 
to  lose  natural  vitamins  and  fla- 
vor. 

The  quest  for  a non-thermal,  en- 
ergy-efficient and  environmen- 
tally friendly  process  is  a global 
concern.  Currently,  research  into 
the  electric  pulse  processes  is  also 
being  conducted  in  Japan,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States. 

‘The  big  advantage  is  the  en- 
ergy saving,”  says  engineering 
professor  Gauri  Mittal  of  the 
process.  “One  litre  of  milk  re- 
quires more  than  300,000  joules 
(or  about  71,000  calories), 
whereas  the  new  process  requires 
only  500  to  1,000  joules.” 

Mittal  is  now  refining  the  proc- 
ess with  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths 
and  industrial  technology  adviser 
Bill  Keith  of  the  Department  of 
Food  Science,  James  Cross  of  the 
•University  of  Waterloo  and 
Guelph  graduate  students  Shirley 
Ho,  Vinia  Marquez  and  Munawar 
Chaodhry. 

Using  different  electric  pulsers, 
the  team  has  been  working  on  de- 
veloping methodology  and  tech- 
nology and  reducing  equipment 
costs.  So  far,  costs  have  been  re- 
duced from  about  $100,000  for  a 
suitable  commercial  pulser  to 
$20,000  per  unit  for  the  complete 
food-treatment  unit. 

The  process  works  by  applying 
voltage  for  one  microsecond  (one 
millionth  of  a second)  in  a series 
of  electrical  pulses  to  foods  be- 
tween two  electrodes.  By  chance, 
Mittal  and  Ho  discovered  that  the 
negative  voltage  at  the  end  of 
each  electrical  pulse,  called  a sud- 
den charge  reversal,  was  the  most 
effective  pulse  for  breaking  mi- 
crobial resistance  in  foods.  The 
amplitude  of  the  reversed  charge 
pulse  is  not  enough  to  provide  cell 


membrane  breakdown,  but  it  pro- 
duces high  alternating  stress  on 
the  cell  membrane,  causing  struc- 
tural fatigue. 

Experiments  have  shown  that 
about  1 0 pulses  of  25  kilovolts  per 
centimetre  or  higher  are  sufficient 
to  provide  desired  microbial  de- 
cay in  various  liquids.  Vitamins 
are  not  affected  because  of  their 
chemical  and  protein  structures. 

The  electrical  pulse  process  also 
extends  the  shelf  life  of  food 
products  beyond  that  of  pasteur- 
ized products.  Unlike  pasteuriza- 
tion, the  process  is  successful  in 
destroying  spores  (created  when 
cells  undergo  harsh  conditions). 

Experiments  have  shown  that 
foods  such  as  freshly  squeezed 
orange  juice  undergo  no  change 
in  flavor  after  being  treated,  al- 
though more  research  is  needed  to 
study  the  effects  on  color  and  fla- 
vor of  foods,  says  Mittal. 

The  electrical  pulse  process  can 


by  Anne  Douglas 

Office  of  Research 
A housing  system  has  been  devel- 
oped at  the  Elora  Research  Station 
that  allows  dairy  cows  to  live  in 
individual  stalls  without  being 
chained. 

The  system,  designed  by  animal 
and  poultry  science  PhD  student 
Dave  Barney  and  Prof.  Frank 
Humik,  is  a redesign  of  existing 
stall  housing.  Instead  of  the  cows 
being  tied  up  to  one  end  of  their 
two-  by  1.25-metre  stall,  all  fac- 
ing in  one  direction,  gates  keep 
them  in  their  stall.  This  allows 
them  to  lie  down  and  stand  up 
more  easily  and  to  interact  with 
other  cows  next  to  them  without 
the  constraints  of  the  chains. 

“Often,  chain  housing  systems 
don’t  permit  comfortable  rest- 
ing,” says  Humik.  “We’re  trying 
to  remove  the  physical  restric- 
tions of  the  chains  to  improve  the 
well-being  of  the  animals  and  in- 
crease productivity.” 

The  researchers  are  now  testing 
the  new  housing  system  to  see  if 
it  actually  improves  milk  produc- 
tion or  if  the  cows  show  any 
measurable  sign  of  preference  for 
the  gated  stall  system.  They  are 
comparing  productivity  and  signs 
of  comfort  in  a herd  of  64  cows 


also  control  enzymes’  activity  af- 
fecting flavor,  taste  and  protein 
functionality,  but  more  research 
is  needed  to  prove  its  safety  and 
efficacy,  he  says. 

‘This  provides  opportunities  for 
achieving  sufficient  microbial 
control  and  yet  minimizing  dam- 
age to  certain  enzymes.  The  proc- 
ess may  also  have  other  important 
applications  for  the  food  indus- 
try.” 

Mittal  is  working  with  industry 
to  use  the  process  to  sterilize  and 
recycle  brine  used  in  smoke- 
houses. The  brine,  which  is  used 
as  a spray  to  cool  cooked  meats, 
is  an  environmental  problem  be- 
cause of  its  high  levels  of  sodium 
chloride.  Recycling  brine  also 
saves  considerable  energy. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council.  □ 


where  half  are  living  in  traditional 
tie-stalls  and  half  are  living  in 
gated  stalls. 

“We’ ve  developed  a feasible  de- 
sign,” says  Humik,  “and  now 
we’re  asking  if  it  can  be  done  in  a 
real  farm  situation  by  observing 
its  impact  on  the  comfort,  behav- 
ior and  productivity  of  the  cows.” 
By  watching  the  cows  for  24 
hours  at  a time  with  cameras,  the 
researchers  have  found  that  preg- 
nant cows  often  stretch  out  on 
their  sides  in  the  gated  stalls, 
whereas  cows  that  are  tied  up 
can’t  — and  it  can  be  painful  for 
a pregnant  cow  to  lie  down  on  its 
chest.  They’ve  also  observed  that 
normal  social  interaction,  such  as 
mutual  grooming  and  licking,  is 
more  difficult  for  tied-up  cows. 

Barney  says  that  if  cows  are 
healthier  and  more  content  in 
gated  stalls,  it  may  increase  their 
longevity,  which  would  increase 
the  value  of  each  animal. 

“Over  50  per  cent  of  animals 
finish  their  dairy  careers  before 
the  end  of  their  second  lactation. 
If  the  gated  stall  system  increases 
health  and  production  — giving 
the  animal  one  more  lactation  — 
the  animal  is  worth  much  more.” 
This  research  is  sponsored  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs.  □ 


Social  science,  humanities 
federations  amalgamate 


Breaking  the  ties  that  bind 
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NOTICES 


Celebrate  the  Earth 

A variety  of  events,  tours  and  ex- 
hibits run  April  21  from  noon  to  9 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  to  kick  off 
Earth  Week,  with  an  Earth  Day 
ceremony  scheduled  for  1 p.m. 
The  Fable  of  Evergreen , written 
by  retired  English  professor 
Homer  Hogan,  will  be  performed 
by  Storytellers  for  the  Ecozoic 
Age  at  2 and  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $2. 
Also  at  2 p.m.  is  a workshop  on 
“Japanese  Ideas  on  Connection 
with  Nature.”  Cost  is  $4.  At  7:30 
p.m.,  naturalist  and  author  Aleta 
Karstad  discusses  the  work  of  a 
field  naturalist.  Cost  is  $3. 

AIDS  walk 

The  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County  presents 
the  area’s  third  annual  Walk  for 
AIDS  May  5 starting  at  noon  at  the 
Riverside  Park  bandshell.  Regis- 
tration begins  at  1 1 a.m.  for  the  10- 
and  six-kilometre  routes.  For  in- 
formation or  pledge  forms,  call  the 
committee  office  at  763-2255. 

Food  bank  drive  on 

The  Guelph  Food  Bank’s  spring 
drive  continues  until  April  21 . Do- 
nations of  non-perishable  food 
and  money  are  welcome.  Make 
cheques  payable  to  the  Guelph 
Food  Bank  and  send  to  100  Cri- 
mea St.,  Guelph  NIH  2Y8.  For 
more  information  about  the  drive 
and  volunteer  opportunities,  call 
767-1380. 

College  women  to  meet 

The  College  Women’s  Club  will 
hold  its  annual  general  meeting 
May  7 at  8 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum 
Centre.  Guest  Cheryl  Barta  will 
give  a presentation  on  “Clothes  to 
Travel  In,”  with  club  members 
modelling  outfits.  For  more  infor- 
mation,  call  Betty-Anne 
Stammers  at  822-4051  or 
Elisabeth  Duncan  at  837-3879. 


Chamber  choir  performs 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Music  Soci- 
ety wraps  up  its  16th  annual  sea- 
son with  the  Guelph  Chamber 
Choir  performing  “Songs  of  the 
New  World”  April  20  at  Westmin- 
ster-St.  Paul’s  Church,  206  Victo- 
ria Rd.  N.  Conducted  by  Gerald 
Neufeld,  the  concert  begins  at  8 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $15  general,  $12 
for  students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  at  the  door  and  at  the  UC 
box  office. 

Suport  for  parents 

A single-parent  support  network 
called  “Soul  Parents”  meets  every 
second  Tuesday  from  6:30  to  8 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  YMCA- 
YWCA  of  Guelph.  There  is  a 
minimal  fee  for  child  care.  Drop  in 
or  pre-register  for  child  care  at 
824-5150. 

Environmental  workshops 

“Environmental  Risk  Assess- 
ment: Statistical  Tools  to  Under- 
standing Hazards  and  Exposure” 
is  the  topic  of  a workshop  on  cam- 
pus May  29  to  31.  Deadline  to 
register  is  May  22.  “Environ- 
mental Chemistry:  Understanding 
the  Polluted  Environment”  runs 
June  12  to  14.  Register  by  June  5. 
Cost  of  each  workshop  is  $825.  To 
register,  call  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning  at  767-5000. 

Retirement  celebration 

Bill  Reiding,  co-ordinator  of  the 
Construction  Department,  will  be 
honored  at  a retirement  reception 
April  30  from  4 to  6 p.m.  at  the 
University  Club  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre.  Cost  is  $8. 
RSVP  to  Sandra  Hellewell  at  Ext. 
2011. 

Raise  up  your  voice 

The  feminist  chorus  “Woman  to 
Woman”  presents  LIB  AN  A in  a 
workshop  for  women’s  voices 
May  3 and  4 and  in  concert  May  5 


Unnbon  Bdube 

London,  England 


Convenient 
spring  & summer 
accommodation 
in  University  ot 
Guelph's 
LONDON  HOUSE 


- Apartments  or  Rooms 

- Minimum  3 nights 

- Weekly  and  monthly  rates 
• $45/persorVnighl 

- Newly  renovated 

- Smoke-tree  environment 

- BusinessAourtsl  travel 


Ofl  Campus  Housing 

(519)  824-4120,  Ext  3357  or  Fax  $19)767-1670 
EMAIL:  ocho@uogue^)h.ca 


BEAUTY,  PRIVACY, 
CONVENIENCE  AND 
NO  NEIGHBOURS 

Country  property  near  Maryhill, 

10  minutes  to  K-W,  5 minutes  to 
Guelph,  two  storey,  4 bedrooms, 

4 baths,  tec  room,  double 
attached  garage,  pool,  extensive 
landscaping  and  sundecks, 
perennial  gardens  on  213  acre, 
move-in  condition.  Private  sale. 

Open  House:  April  20,21, 27, 28 
from  1 to  4 p.m. 

Asking  $254,900 
(519)822-7142 


WANTED! 

London  family  wishes  to 
purchase  home  in  Guelph. 
Private,  no  agents.  Must  be 
well  maintained  in  quiet  area. 

1-519-642-3878 


FOR  SALE 

Lovely  family  home/income 
property.  Two-storey,  4 bedroom, 
plus  2-bedroom  apartment  Low 
taxes,  low  maintenance,  good 
location.  Central  air,  gas  heat  Many 
new  appliances  (negotiable). 

Asking  $139,900 

824-6712 


RUBBER  (ijla 
STAMPS!!  HIP 

Frogs’  Whiskers  Ink  Rubber 
Stamp  company  is  coming  to 
Guelph.  Large  selection. 
Thousands  of  decorative 
stamps  for  sale. 
Friday,  April  26 
3 pan.  to  8 p.m. 
Holiday  Inn 
Board  Room 


at  3 p.m.  at  St.  John’s-on-the-Hill 
United  Church  in  Cambridge. 
LIBANA  performances  include  a 
capella  singing  and  an  array  of 
instruments  and  dance.  For  tickets 
and  information,  call  836-7578  or 
628-0596. 

Art  exhibition 

“Absolut  Art,”  an  exhibition  of 
original  contemporary  paintings, 
photographs,  fashion  designs  and 
furniture  by  international  artists 
and  designers  from  the  Absolut 
Vodka  advertising  campaigns, 
runs  May  17  to  Aug.  18  at  the 
Seagram  Museum  in  Waterloo. 
The  museum  is  open  daily  from  10 
a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  general  admission 
is  free. 

Musical  interludes 

The  Suzuki  String  School  of 
Guelph  and  the  piano  studios  of 
Gail  Lange  and  Florence  White 
will  present  a chamber  music  con- 
cert April  21  at  2 p.m.  at  Westmin- 
ster-St.  Paul’s  Church,  206 
Victoria  Rd.  N.  The  Suzuki  school 
will  hold  its  annual  spring  concert 
May  5 at  2:30  p.m.  at  Westwood 
United  Church,  577  Willow  Rd. 
The  program  will  feature  1 50  vio- 
linists, violists  and  cellists  per- 
forming works  by  Handel, 
Vivaldi,  Bach  and  more.  Admis- 
sion to  both  concerts  is  free. 

Y offers  courses 

The  YMCA-YWCA  presents 

courses  on  “Discovering  Your- 


self,” “Men  Making  Changes” 
and  “Creating  a Personal  Journal,” 
starting  April  17,  24  and  25,  re- 
spectively. Workshops  begin  at  7 
p.m.  Cost  of  each  course  is  $60. 
To  register,  call  824-5 1 50. 

Environmental  Internet 

Learn  how  to  access  information 
about  all  things  environmental  at 
a program  offered  as  part  of  Earth 
Week  at  the  U of  G Library  April 
22  to  26  at  2 p.m.  Cost  is  $2; 
tickets  are  available  at  the  Arbore- 
tum, the  U of  G Bookstore  and 
Simply  Wonderful.  For  more  de- 
tails, call  the  Arboretum  at  Ext. 
2113. 

Spring  wildflowers 

Learn  about  the  identification,  life 
cycles  and  ecology  of  spring- 
flowering woodland  plants  at  one 
of  two  workshops  being  offered 
by  the  Arboretum  May  7 and  22 
from  9 a.m.  to  noon  each  day  (ses- 
sion A)  or  1:15  p.m.  to  4:15  p.m. 
(session  B).  Cost  is  $34.25.  Reg- 
ister at  Ext.  21 13  by  April  30. 

Going  for  baroque 

The  Arkell  Schoolhouse  Gallery 
presents  a baroque  celebration  of 
the  music  of  Bach,  Handel  and 
Telemann  April  20  at  8 p.m.  at  843 
Watson  Rd.  S.  in  Arkell.  Tickets 
are  $10.  Call  Geraldine  Ysselstein 
at  763-7528  to  reserve  tickets. 

Focus  on  processed  meat 

U of  G and  Durham  College  pre- 
sent a course  on  “Sausage  and 


Processed  Meat”  May  15  to  17  on 
campus.  It’s  geared  to  medium  to 
small  processors  wanting  to  know 
more  about  the  basic  technology 
and  applied  aspects  of  meat  tech- 
nology. Cost  is  $800.  Register  by 
May  1 with  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning,  519-767-5000. 

Community  development 

The  Office  of  Open  Learning  pre- 
sents a workshop  on  “Community 
Economic  Development  in  Tur- 
bulent Times  — Strategic  Plan- 
ning for  Maintaining  and 
Expanding  the  Local  Economy” 
June  5 to  7.  Cost  is  $595.  Register 
with  the  office  at  767-5000. 

Education  in  the  future 

“What  Works  II:  Postsecondary 
Education  in  the  21st  Century”  is 
the  topic  of  a conference  June  21 
to  23  at  the  Penn  State  Scanticon 
Conference  Centre.  Discussion 
will  focus  on  research  leading  to 
specific,  effective  educational 
practices  and  policies  needed  to 
prepare  students  for  competition 
in  a rapid-paced,  technologically 
sophisticated  and  increasingly 
multinational  workplace.  Cost  is 
$270  per  person,  $255  if  two  or 
more  from  the  same  institution 
submit  together.  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services  will  co-ordinate  reg- 
istration. Call  Helen  Martin,  Ext. 
2973,  or  send  e-mail  to 
hmartin@tss.uoguelph.ca.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


WANTED  FOR  SALE  FOR  RENT 


Someone  to  translate  document 
from  Slovenian  to  English,  Betsy, 
Ext.  3438  or  763-7430. 

Unwanted  or  dead  gas  barbecue, 
free  pickup,  Paul,  Ext.  3924  or 
846-0374. 

Sixteen-foot  canoe,  in  good  re- 
pair, reasonable  price,  Jerry,  Ext. 
6296  or  824-8182. 

Mature  student  with  two  well- 
mannered  canine  companions  re- 
quires small  main-floor 
apartment  with  access  to  yard  for 
fall  semester,  non-smoker,  non- 
drinker,  Sharon,  905-892-5640 
(from  Guelph  call  toll  free  766- 
4777,  wait  for  dial  tone,  then  dial 
905-892-5640). 

Grad  student  looking  for  bright, 
quiet  bachelor  or  one-bedroom 
apartment  for  September,  823- 
8978. 

Responsible  couple  or  visiting 
professor  to  rent  two-bedroom 
self-contained  house,  parking,  on 
bus  route,  no  pets,  references  re- 
quired, 766-9955. 


FOR  SALE 


Sorgarden  solid-pine  dining  table 
with  two  drop  leaves  from  Ikea, 
four  grey  metal  and  leather  chairs 
with  arms,  sell  together  or  willing 
to  separate,  824-0792. 


Victorian  dining  room  table  with 
six  balloon-back  chairs;  four- 
poster  bed;  chest  of  drawers;  mar- 
quetry side  table;  sofa  table; 
chesterfield  and  matching  tub 
chairs,  good  quality;  two  table 
lamps;  metal  filing  cabinet;  office 
chair,  763-8534  after  6 p.m. 

Refrigerator,  white,  suitable  for 
bar,  apartment  or  cottage.  Jack, 
821-6059. 

Kitchen  ware,  lamps,  beds,  office 
supplies,  furniture,  typewriter, 
television,  837-9615. 

York  2001  weight-training  ma- 
chine, Stuart,  821-3073  evenings. 

Canadian  silver  dollars,  1950- 
1966, 100  available;  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mint  sets,  1963-1966,  20 
available,  Mike,  822-2910. 

CCM  rower;  stepper;  Burlington 
light  pine  bedroom  suite  includ- 
ing four-poster  bed,  nightstand, 
dressers,  excellent  condition, 
Colleen,  Ext.  3968. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  two-bedroom  bunga- 
low, finished  basement,  large 
fenced  yard,  close  to  downtown, 
available  May  1 to  Aug.  31,  $500 
a month  inclusive.  Jack,  Ext. 
3650  or  824-9526. 


Two-bedroom  basement  apart- 
ment near  Church  of  Our  Lady, 
carpeted,  separate  entrance,  non- 
smokers,  $500  a month  inclusive, 
824-1278. 

Three-bedroom  cottage  on  island 
in  Newboro  Lake,  near  Kingston, 
boating,  swimming,  fishing,  $300 
a week  including  canoe,  rowboat 
and  transportation  to  island,  836- 
0098  or  613-733-6152. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  to  sub- 
let, close  to  campus  on  Gordon 
Street,  laundry,  parking,  cats  wel- 
come, available  May  1,  $495  a 
month  plus  hydro,  837-9615. 

One-bedroom  apartment,  close  to 
downtown,  on  bus  route,  rent  in- 
cludes utilities  and  cable,  avail- 
able May  1 , Linda,  836-9786  after 
5 p.m. 

One-  and  two-bedroom  apart- 
ments and  single  rooms  for  stu- 
dents, summer  and  fall  openings, 
close  to  campus,  763-8412. 

Basement  apartment,  parking, 
yard,  laundry,  York  and  Steven- 
son area,  available  May  1,  $500  a 
month  inclusive,  require  first  and 
last  months’  rent,  Ann,  856-9132 
or  Catherine,  763-8598. 

Three  rooms  in  shared  house, 
fully  furnished,  laundry, 
TV /VCR,  cable,  10-minute  bike 
ride  to  campus,  on  bus  route,  $300 
a month  inclusive,  837-8897. 
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GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  examination  of  Mary 
Buck,  an  MA  candidate  in  the  De- 
partment of  History,  is  April  17  at 
1 p.m.  in  Room  904  of  the  Mac- 
Kinnon Building.  The  thesis  is 
‘Twelfth-Century  Cistercian  and 
Savigniac  Foundations  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Isle  of  Man:  A Com- 
parative Study.”  Her  adviser  is 
Prof.  Elizabeth  Ewan. 

The  final  oral  examination  of 
PhD  candidate  Douglas  Powell, 
Food  Science,  is  April  23  at  8 a.m. 
in  Room  1708  of  OVC.  The  thesis 
is  “Applying  Risk  Communica- 
tion Theory  to  the  Canadian  Agri- 
Food  Sector.”  His  adviser  is  Prof. 
Mansel  Griffiths. 

The  final  examination  of 
Tracey  O’Donnell,  an  MA  can- 
didate in  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, is  April  23  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Room  904  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “Political 
Centralization  in  13th-Century 
Scotland  and  Wales:  A Compara- 
tive Study.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Elizabeth  Ewan. 

The  final  examination  of  Sylvia 
Gillis,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is  April 
24  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  336  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 


Building.  The  thesis  is  “Early 
Markers  of  Liver  Fibrosis  Are 
Observed  During  Long-Term 
Ethanol  Feeding  in  Rats.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Laura  Nagy. 

The  final  examination  of  Anna 
Pancham,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies,  is  April  24  at  1 :30  p.m.  in 
Room  233  of  the  FACS  Building. 
The  thesis  is  “What  Is  Love?  A 
Content  Analysis  of  Dating  Rela- 
tions in  the  Magazine  Seventeen, 
1945  to  1995.”  Her  adviser  is 
Prof.  Dick  Vosburgh. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Yuwei  Zhao,  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry,  is  April  24 
at  2:10  p.m.  in  Room  222  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building.  The  the- 
sis is  ‘The  Regulation  of  Try- 
panosomal  Phospholipase  Al- 
Lysophospholipase  1 by  Calcium 
Ions.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Alan 
Mellors. 

The  final  examination  of  Daniel 
Ryan,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics, is  April  25  at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  222  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “Bias  of 
Autoregressive  Estimators  in  the 
Presence  of  Model  Misspecifica- 
tion.”  His  advisers  are  Profs. 


Brian  Allen  and  Ed  Carter. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Lori  Jones,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  is  April  25  at 
2:10  p.m.  in  Room  222  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building.  The  the- 
sis is  “Development  of  Tech- 
niques Used  for  the  Formation 
and  Characterization  of  Nanos- 
tructured  Materials.”  Her  adviser 
is  Prof.  Daniel  Thomas. 

The  final  examination  of 
Cheryl  Lamerson,  a PhD  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology, is  April  26  at  1 p.m.  in 
Room  132  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  The  thesis  is 
“Peacekeeping  Stress:  Testing  a 
Model  of  Organizational  and  Per- 
sonal Outcomes.”  Her  adviser  is 
Prof.  Kevin  Kelloway. 

The  final  oral  examination  of 
PhD  candidate  Weerapong 
Koykul,  Biomedical  Sciences,  is 
April  29  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Room 
1713  of  the  OVC  Learning  Cen- 
tre. The  thesis  is  “Factors  Affect- 
ing Germ  Cell  Survival  in  Mam- 
mals.” The  advisers  are  Profs. 
P.K.  Basrur  and  Allan  King. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


POLICE  BEAT 


The  following  Campus  Police  oc- 
currence statistics  for  March  were 
provided  by  Const.  Robin  Begin, 
liaison  officer  with  Security  Serv- 
ices. 

Disturbances  and  malicious 
damage:  There  were  21  occur- 
rences, most  of  them  involving 
prank  fire  alarms  and  damage  to 
windows,  doors,  vending  ma- 
chines and  the  sculpture  in  front 
of  the  University  Centre.  Two 
students  were  charged  judicially. 

Harassment  and  assaults:  Po- 
lice received  reports  of  an  ob- 
scene phone  call  to  a male  in 
Mountain  Hall,  harassing  phone 
calls  to  a female  student  and 
threatening  phone  calls  to  the 
College  Royal  Office.  All  inci- 
dents are  under  investigation.  A 
reported  physical  assault  and  ver- 
bal harassment  of  a female  by  an- 
other female  in  a University  Cen- 
tre office  is  also  under 
investigation.  There  were  two 
physical  altercations  reported  at 
the  Brass  Taps,  and  one  male  visi- 
tor was  charged  with  assault  with 
a weapon  under  the  Criminal 
Code. 

Liquor-related  offences:  Po- 
lice issued  10  charges  under  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act,  primarily  for 
students  carrying  open  bottles  of 
alcohol  on  campus. 

Thefts:  Some  26  occurrences 
involving  University  and  private 
property  were  reported  in  March. 
Property  included  jackets,  wal- 
lets, bicycles,  cash,  flowers,  art- 
work, briefcases,  beer  and  car 
phones.  Three  judicial  charges 
were  laid. 

Trespassing:  One  charge  was 


laid  under  the  Trespass  to  Prop- 
erty Act. 

Vehicle  offences:  A car  was 
vandalized  in  parking  lot  P.30. 

Other  police  activities  during 
March  included  drug  investiga- 
tions, emergency  medical  escorts, 
emergency  alarm  responses  and 
investigation  of  a fire  in  the  Hutt 
Building. 

With  the  return  of  warmer 


weather  and  the  growing  use  of 
bicycles  for  transportation.  Begin 
offers  a word  of  caution. 

“Remember,  if  you  bring  your 
bike  to  campus,  always  lock  your 
bike  with  a quality  lock.  An  extra 
safety  element  for  U-locks  is  to 
buy  a ‘plumber’s  T’  and  attach  it 
to  your  U-lock ,”  she  says. 

For  more  information  on  bike 
safety,  call  her  at  Ext.  6261 . □ 
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A COMPLETE  PORTFOLIO  OF  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

• Retirement  Planning  20 

Tax  & Investment  Planning  Douglas  St. 


REGAL 
CAPITAL 

PLANNERS  . Wealth  Creation 

JJ-Q  QVER  A QUARTER  CEtmiRY  OF  BUILDING  FINANCIAL  SECURITY  FOR  CANADIANS 

aSTfcsr"1"  HOURS:  Mon.-Fri.  9-5;  Evenings  & Sal,  by  appt.  836-3300 


For  Complete  Grounds  Maintenance 
and  Gardening  Services 
Call  Steve  Gilmour 


Hawthorne 

Landscape  Contractors  Ltd. 
Phone:  (519)  766-9546 


Serving’  Guelph  •&  Area  Since  1984 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 

Outstanding  Customer  Service  Award, 
1993, 1994, 1995 

#1  in  sales  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate 
Board,  1992, 1993, 1994, 1995 
(Individual  unassisted  sales) 

824-9050 


* ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


EMERGENCY  CLEANING 


WATER  ♦ SMOKE  ♦ FIRE  ♦ VANDALISM 


• Prompt  service  will  minimize  damage 

• We  work  with  you  and/or  your  Insurance  company 

All  that  remains  is  the  memory 


STEAMATIC. 

toll]  demine  A restoration 


24  HOUR  SERVICE 

836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1.  Turf 

5. Scotia 

9.  Glee  club 
member 

1 1 . Chief  Norse 
god 

12.  Earthly 

13.  Greek  market 
place 

14.  pro  nobis 

15.  Tear-jerker 

17.  Light  switch 
position 

18.  Network 

19.  Commercial 
sign 

21.  Gull-like 

25.  Dog  Star 

28.  Proverbial 
saying 

30.  Bank  clerk 

32.  General 
Bradley 

33.  Philippine 
volcano 

35.  O.T.  bk. 

36.  Appetite  for 
fame 

40.  Just  out 

41.  Shine 

42.  Thieves 

44.  Blood  vessel 

45.  Drinking  spells 

46.  Second  letters 

47.  Without 


DOWN 

1.  “HMS " 

(Gilbert  and 

Sullivan 

operetta) 

2.  Football 
lineman 

3.  Moslem 
military  officers 

4.  Melchior  for 
one 

5.  Useless 

6.  Scent 

7.  Part  of  VHF 

8.  Collection  of 
notes 

9.  Overindulge 

10.  Insurgent 

1 1 . Hydrous 

12.  Lunar  bodies 

16.  Wound  with  a 

knife 

20.  Nothing 

22.  Jima 

23.  Political 
contestants 

24.  Pencil  rubbers 


26.  Word's  last 
syllable 

27.  Chair 
29.  Attracts 
31.  Train  tracks 
34.  Nooses 

36.  Medicinal  plant 

37.  Nothing  more 
than 

38.  Flying  foxes 

39.  “The  Thin  Man- 
wife 

41.  Talk 

excessively 

43.  Sawbuck 
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Food  scientists  aim  for 
low- saturate  margarine 
for  the  health  conscious 


In  a real  jam?  Food  scientists  Marvin  Tung  and  Nina  Goodrich  display  some  of  the  new  high-performance 
plastic  packaging  that  is  furthering  efforts  to  preserve  food  and  flavor  in  products  such  as  jam  and  jellies. 

Photo  - Martin  Schwalbe 


Packaging  breakthrough  a step 
forward  for  food  preservation 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

It’ s an  idea  with  a long  shelf  life. 

The  application  of  a new  high- 
performance  packaging  polymer 
to  food  preservation  by  U of  G 
researchers  and  the  Guelph  Food 
Technology  Centre  (GFTC)  has 
led  to  the  design  of  clear  plastic 
containers  that  will  significantly 
enhance  the  quality  of  packaged 
foods. 

Polyethylene  naphthalate 
(PEN)  is  the  name  of  the  new 
resin,  which,  when  blended  with 
a close  relative,  polyethylene 
terephthalate  (PET),  produces  a 
plastic  that  is  heat-  and  shatter-re- 
sistant, lightweight  and  provides 
good  barriers  against  moisture, 
oxygen  and  ultraviolet  light. 

Paired  with  the  use  of  high-qual- 
ity products,  processes  that  retard 
chemical/enzymatic  and  micro- 
bial spoilage  and  a suitable  distri- 
bution system,  the  polymer  blend 
will  significantly  further  food 


preservation  efforts,  says  Prof. 
Marvin  Tung,  who  holds  the 
NSERC/George  Weston  indus- 
trial research  chair  in  food  pack- 
aging technology. 

Research  scientists  and  industry 
are  working  hand  in  hand  to  pro- 
duce the  polymer,  manufacture 
new  plastic  and  packages,  and 
evaluate  their  performance  in  a 
variety  of  food-processing  appli- 
cations. The  U of  G team  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science  — 
consisting  of  Tung;  Nina 
Goodrich,  GFTC’ s director  of  op- 
erations; and  Ian  Britt,  manager 
of  packaging  technology  — are  in 
the  process  of  fine-tuning  its  de- 
sign applications  to  food  preser- 
vation. 

The  polymer  is  pushing  back  the 
frontier  of  food  preservation 
methodologies,  says  Tung. 

“Food  preservation  is  a multi- 
faceted challenge  of  which  pack- 
aging is  just  one  component,  but 
the  development  of  the  polymer 
and  its  use  in  PET  blends  is  an 


exciting  step  forward  in  this  en- 
deavour. PEN  has  many  attractive 
qualities  from  a food-packaging 
point  of  view,  which  further  re- 
finement will  maximize,  ulti- 
mately to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer.” 

Currently  being  used  in  a test 
capacity  in  Japan,  South  America 
and  Europe  for  soda  beverages 
and  bottled  water,  the  blend  has 
received  positive  response  from 
consumers  about  its  flavor-pre- 
serving qualities,  says  Tung.  He 
expects  the  plastic  to  become  a 
familiar  sight  in  Canada  over  the 
next  two  to  five  years,  primarily 
for  such  things  as  condiment 
squeeze  bottles,  pop  containers 
and  containers  for  a variety  of 
oils,  jams  and  jellies. 

Although  the  PEN/PET  blend  is 
more  costly  to  produce  than  the 
PET  homopolymer  commonly 
used  in  pop  bottles  and  peanut 
butter  containers,  the  price  is  ex- 
pected to  go  down  as  consumer 
demand  rises.  Tung  expects  that 
the  “piggybacking”  of  the  plastic 
on  to  the  large  and  successful  PET 
recycling  program  will  also  help 
keep  costs  down. 

PEN  is  made  from  a precursor 
material  manufactured  by  the 
AMOCO  Chemical  Company 
and  converted  into  homopolym- 
ers by  companies  such  as  East- 
man Chemicals.  Goodrich  says 
the  blend,  which  received  ap- 
proval from  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  April  4,  rep- 
resents the  ultimate  in  packaging 
potential. 

“PEN  provides  the  opportunity 
to  design  a package  with  just  the 
right  amount  of  barrier  and  heat 
resistance  required  for  th"  prod- 
uct,” she  says,  “and  plastic  offers 
a new  degree  of  design  freedom 
over  glass  and  metal  to  customize 
a shape  for  customer  and  product 
needs.  This  project  is  a great  ex- 
ample of  the  benefits  coming 
from  the  strong  partnership  be- 
tween the  University  of  Guelph 
and  the  Guelph  Food  Technology 
Centre.”  □ 


by  Wade  Hesson 
Office  of  Research 

Heart-conscious  consumers  are 
trimming  their  diets  of  saturated 
fats,  trans-fatty  acids  and  choles- 
terol . . . and  a U of  G researcher 
is  responding. 

With  the  help  of  industry  and 
government,  Prof.  Yukio 
Kakuda,  Food  Science,  and  mas- 
ter’s student  Firouz  Jahani-Aval 
are  making  margarine  that  is  10 
per  cent  lower  in  saturated  fat  and 
contains  no  trans-fatty  acids. 

Saturated  fat  and  trans-fatty  ac- 
ids are  two  major  contributors  to 
cardiovascular  disease,  and  if 
they’re  in  your  margarine,  then 
they’re  part  of  your  meals  by  way 
of  toast,  sandwiches,  cooking  and 
baking. 

Kakuda  is  working  on  a marga- 
rine that  will  consist  of  90-per- 
cent  liquid  canola  oil,  a highly 
unsaturated  fat.  Most  margarines 
only  contain  about  80  per  cent 
unsaturated  fat,  so  by  increasing 
the  percentage  of  unsaturated  fat, 
he’s  proportionately  decreasing 
the  level  of  saturated  fat  in  the 
margarine. 

Soft  tub  margarine 

Combined  with  the  canola  oil  is 
the  “hard  fraction”  composed  of 
palm  or  cottonseed  oil,  which  has 
been  modified  so  it’s  in  a solid 
form  at  room  temperature.  The 
hard  fraction  helps  transform  the 
canola  oil  into  a soft  tub  marga- 
rine. 

The  challenge  is  to  make  this 
mixture  into  a state  that’s  solid. 
With  so  little  hard  fraction  added 
to  it,  that  much  liquid  oil  tends  to 
produce  a texture  akin  to  the 
runny  consistency  of  mayon- 
naise, not  margarine. 

‘It’ s a challenge  to  create  a mar- 
garine with  so  high  a liquid 
level,”  says  Kakuda.  “So  much 
sloppy  oil  is  difficult  to  emulsify 
into  a stable  margarine  with  a pal- 
atable texture.” 

To  give  the  margarine  a more 
solid  form,  the  emulsion  is  placed 
in  a “votator”  — a machine  that 
cools  the  emulsion  until  it  has 
crystallized.  Kakuda  must  experi- 
ment by  changing  the  speed,  tem- 
perature and  amount  of  time  the 
emulsion  is  in  the  votator  until  a 
sufficiently  solid  margarine  can 
be  produced. 


The  Guelph  Food  Technology 
Centre  (GFTC)  will  hold  its  first 
annual  meeting  of  GFTC  mem- 
bers April  17  from  3 to  5 p.m.  in 
Room  1707B&C  of  OVC’s  Life- 
time Learning  Centre. 

GFTC  president  Don  Murray 
will  present  a report  on  the 
“GFTC  Concept  and  Where  It  Is 
Today.”  Nina  Goodrich,  director 
of  the  centre,  will  present  various 
market  and  technology  opportu- 
nities that  members  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  through  the  centre. 

Kathryn  Cooper,  director  of 
training  and  development  for  the 


The  votator  Kakuda  is  using  is 
on  loan  to  the  Guelph  Food  Tech- 
nology Centre  (GFTC)  from 
Cherry-Burrell,  a manufacturer  of 
food-processing  technology  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  It  arrived  three 
months  ago  through  negotiations 
among  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs (OMAFRA),  Caravelle 
Foods  in  Toronto,  the  Department 
of  Food  Science,  GFTC  and 
Cherry-Burrell,  and  will  be  at 
GFTC  for  at  least  another  six 
months. 

Size  of  business  desk 

The  machine  is  about  the  size  of 
a business  desk,  and  because  it 
can  work  on  small  batches,  it  is 
better  suited  for  the  research 
Kakuda  is  doing  than  are  the 
room-sized  voltators  used  by 
companies  such  as  Caravelle. 

Kakuda  says  he’s  making  pro- 
gress. “We’re  already  producing 
a stable  liquid  emulsion,”  he  says, 
“and  we’ll  soon  have  a prototype 
in  solid  form.” 

Looking  to  the  future,  Kakuda 
plans  to  produce  a low-saturated- 
fat  margarine  with  even  fewer 
calories.  Like  the  margarine  he’s 
developing  now,  a low-calorie 
margarine  would  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  heart-conscious 
consumers  for  tasty,  healthy  food. 

For  heart-conscious  butter  lov- 
ers concerned  about  their  choles- 
terol intake,  Kakuda,  along  with 
Prof.  Jim  Squires,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  making  cho- 
lesterol-free butter.  And  french- 
fry  lovers  aren’t  left  out  either  — 
Kakuda  is  also  developing  cho- 
lesterol-free tallow  and  lard, 
which  are  normally  used  for  res- 
taurant deep-frying  and  baking. 

Separates  by  molecules 

To  do  this,  the  researchers  are 
using  an  “affinity  column,”  a tube 
filled  with  glass  beads.  When  but- 
ter, lard  or  tallow  pass  through  the 
tube,  the  cholesterol  molecules  in 
the  fat  stick  to  molecules  on  the 
glass  beads,  so  the  fat  that  comes 
out  of  the  affinity  column  is  90- 
per-cent  cholesterol-free. 

“It’s  like  a filter,  only  instead  of 
separating  by  size,  the  affinity 
column  separates  by  molecules,” 
says  Kakuda. 

The  cholesterol  research  is 
sponsored  by  OMAFRA  and 
Caravelle  Foods.  □ 


centre,  will  explain  how  the 
GFTC  is  promoting  a training 
culture  in  the  food  industry.  Over 
the  past  year,  the  centre  has 
trained  more  than  1 ,000  people  in 
50  programs  in  such  areas  as  qual- 
ity, plant  operations,  tax  credits 
and  thermal  processing. 

The  meeting  will  conclude  with 
a tour  of  the  pilot  plant  and  a 
review  of  the  completed  Phase  1 
and  the  in-progress  Phase  2. 

For  more  information,  call 
Cliona  Reeves  at  767-5024,  fax  to 
836-1281  or  send  e-mail  to 
cmreeves@  uoguelph.ca.  □ 


BLUE  CHIP  ADVICE 


PROFESSIONAL  ADVICE 

♦ RRSPs  & RRIFs  ♦ Mutual  Funds 
♦ Govt.  & Corp.  Bonds  ♦ Labour  Sponsored 
Funds  ♦ Portfolio  Reviews 
♦ Retirement  Blueprints 


Clara  M.  Maretl,  BA,  MA  Jay  Marett,  BA 

Vice  President,  Financial  Advisor 
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TM  Blue  Chip  Thinking  is  a trademark  ol  Midland  Walwyn  Capital  Inc. 


Food  technology  centre 
to  hold  annual  meeting 
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AT  A GLANCE 


Grad  remembered.  The 

Department  of  Zoology  is 
collecting  donations  to 
dedicate  a tree  in  the 
Arboretum  in  memory  of 
Tricia  Wyman,  24,  a 1995 
B.Sc.  graduate  of  Guelph 
who  was  killed  by  wolves 
April  18  at  the  Haliburton 
Forest  and  Wildlife 
Reserve.  To  donate  to  the 
tree  fund,  call  Sheila 
MacLeod  at  Ext.  6393. 

What’s  that  space?  In  the 
lower  left-hand  comer  of 
At  Guelph's  front  page, 
you’ll  notice  an  addition  — 
or  a deletion.  Space  is 
being  left  to  accommodate 
a new  labelling  system  for 
off-campus  mailing  of  At 
Guelph  that  will  save  66 
per  cent  in  postage  costs. 
Off-campus  readers  will 
find  their  address  printed 
there;  on-campus  readers 
will  see  only  an  empty 
space. 

A boost  for  aquatic 
research.  U of  G’s  aquatic 
sciences  facility  will 
benefit  from  fund  raising 
by  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund  and  LCBO . . . page  2 

Thought  for  the  week 

A friend  is  a gift  you  give 
yourself. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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A blooming  Interest  In  art.  Ursula  Rodriguez  of  the  Office  of  Open  Learning  enjoys 
spring  year  round  by  painting  flowers  and  covering  the  walls  of  her  home  with  her  works. 
See  story  on  page  4.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


UC  security  boosted  in 
wake  of  second  assault 


Campus  Police  have  boosted  security  in 
the  University  Centre  after  a second  inci- 
dent of  a woman  being  assaulted  in  the 
centre  was  reported  April  16.  New  secu- 
rity measures  in  the  centre  include  addi- 
tional uniformed  Campus  Police  officers 
stationed  in  the  building  and  video  sur- 
veillance in  selected  areas. 

Other  measures  involve  the  overnight 
lockup  of  all  isolated  washrooms  on  lev- 
els 3,  4 and  5 on  the  north  side  of  the 
building  for  the  foreseeable  future.  UC 
rooms  not  booked  for  evening  use  will 
also  be  secured  overnight.  Staff  in  the 
Boo  Sports  Bar,  the  Brass  Taps,  the  Grad 
Lounge  and  Housekeeping  have  been 
alerted  and  will  maintain  extra  vigilance 
during  open  hours. 

UC  director  Bill  McNaughton  said  Fri- 
day that  hours  of  access  to  various  areas 
in  the  centre  will  be  reviewed. 

The  April  16  incident  occurred  at  1:30 
a.m.,  when  a woman  was  sexually  as- 
saulted by  a man  outside  the  women’s 
washroom  near  the  Women’s  Resource 
Centre  on  the  main  level  of  the  centre. 


The  assailant  is  described  as  white,  aged 
35  to  40,  6’ 2”  and  of  medium  build,  with 
dark  slicked-back  hair  and  sideburns.  He 
was  wearing  blue  jeans  and  a blue  jean 
shirt  and  had  a deep  voice  and  prominent 
Adam’s  apple. 

On  April  7,  a woman  was  physically 
assaulted  by  a man  with  a knife  in  a 
washroom  across  from  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
This  assailant  is  described  as  six  feet  tall, 
wearing  a three-quarter-length  navy  blue 
parka,  black  ski  mask,  dirty  white  run- 
ning shoes  and  thin  leather  gloves.  He 
had  brown  hair  and  eyes. 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  reminded 
that  the  Bell  pay  telephones  located 
throughout  the  University  Centre  have  an 
emergency  line.  (Push  the  “U  of  G Po- 
lice” button.)  People  are  also  encouraged 
to  walk  and  use  washrooms  in  pairs. 
Doors  to  the  University  Centre  are  locked 
at  1:30  a.m. 

University  and  city  police  are  continu- 
ing their  investigations  of  both  incidents. 
If  you  can  provide  any  information,  call 
Security  Services  at  Ext.  6261.  □ 


Report  documents 
progress  on  SPC 
recommendations 


A progress  report  on  the  implementation  of  strategic-plan- 
ning recommendations  appears  in  this  issue  of  Ar  Guelph. 
This  is  the  first  in  a series  of  reports  that  will  document 
the  progress  of  individual  recommendations. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  says  this  important 
document  ensures  the  accountability  of  the  process. 

“Many  strategic  plans  are  meticulously  put  together, 
then  filed  away,  never  to  see  the  light  of  day,”  he  says. 
“We  are  serious  about  implementing  our  strategic  plan, 
which  was  developed  with  input  from  people  throughout 
the  institution.  We  owe  it  to  everyone  who  participated 
in  the  process  — from  both  inside  and  outside  the  Uni- 
versity — to  demonstrate  that  this  plan  is  being  imple- 
mented, particularly  because  it  can  help  guide  the  actions 
we  must  take  in  the  near  future.” 

Twenty-eight  of  the  54  SPC  recommendations  were  to 
make  their  way  to  Senate.  Of  these,  12  have  already 
received  Senate  approval,  1 1 are  still  under  considera- 
tion. and  two  others  (recommendations  4 1 and  54)  are  not 
due  for  implementation  until  1999/2000.  The  remaining 
26  recommendations  were  assigned  to  particular  indi- 
viduals and/or  units  for  implementation.  On  14  of  these 
work  has  been  completed  or  is  in  progress-,  three  will  he 
addressed  in  the  current  round  of  negotiations  with  em- 
ployee groups;  and  three  others  required  no  action  be- 
cause they  are  achievable  within  existing  policies  and 
procedures. 

The  implementation  sequence  reflects  priorities  out- 
lined in  the  president’s  letter  to  the  community  in  Sep- 
tember 1995,  which  detailed  his  response  to  the  strategic- 
planning  report  Making  Change. 

This  report  demonstrates  that  there  has  been  a co-ordi- 
nated and  sustained  effort  throughout  the  University  to 
follow  through  with  the  strategic-planning  recommenda- 
tions. Some  efforts,  like  the  review  of  courses  and  spe- 
cializations, are  ongoing,  and  involve  every  department, 
program  committee  and  curriculum  committee. 

Rozanski  acknowledges  the  time,  effort  and  dedication 
of  members  of  the  community  in  carrying  out  this  review, 
particularly  in  the  face  of  the  simultaneous  effort  to  deal 
with  unprecedented  provincial  funding  cuts,  but  he  em- 
phasizes that  progress  in  this  review  will  help  U of  G deal 
with  the  cuts. 

Implementation  of  the  strategic  plan  is  being  led  by  a 
co-ordinating  committee  chaired  by  associate  vice-presi- 
dent (academic)  Constance  Rooke. 

“Much  of  the  work  of  implementation  must  be  accom- 
plished at  the  unit  level,”  she  says.  “The  committee 
provides  direction,  co-ordination  — and  inspiration, 
when  needed.” 

She  notes  in  particular  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  (BUGS),  chaired  by  Prof.  Norman 
Gibbins,  which  has  led  the  review  of  courses  and  speciali- 
zations. 

‘This  review  is  fundamental  to  the  changes  that  will 
shape  the  institution  in  the  future,”  says  Rooke.  “BUGS 
plays  an  important  role  in  co-ordinating  this  process,  but 
the  real  work  involved  must  occur  at  the  departmental 
curriculum  committee  and  program  committee  levels.” 
This  first  progress  report  itemizes  every  recommenda- 
tion The  report  expected  after  a year  will  also  set  forth 
the  priorities  for  action  in  the  second  year  of  implemen- 
tation. Each  progress  report  will  be  cumulative.  □ 


At  CIBC,  we  can  turn 
your  retirement  savings  into  income. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 
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We  see  what  you  see. 


-nurti  of  CIBC. 
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World  Wildlife  Fund 
is  making  waves  for 
aquatic  sciences 


by  Anne  Douglas 

Office  of  Research 
In  recognition  of  the  vital  role  that 
U of  G and  its  new  aquatic  sci- 
ences facility  play  in  conserving 
the  delicate  balance  of  aquatic  sys- 
tems, the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  in 
partnership  with  the  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  of  Ontario,  is  promot- 
ing donations  to  the  facility 
through  a province-wide  cam- 
paign. 

The  aquatic  sciences  facility  has 
been  chosen  as  one  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  funds  to  be  raised 
through  the  “Shop  the  World  — 
Help  Save  the  Animals”  cam- 
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paign  that  is  running  throughout 
April  at  all  568  LCBO  outlets  in 
Ontario. 

“The  LCBO’s  extensive  and 
unique  network  of  stores  provides 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  reach 
many  more  people  across  Ontario 
with  a message  about  the  need  for 
stronger  protection  of  our  wildlife 
and  wild  places,”  says  Monte 
Hummel,  president  of  World 
Wildlife  Fund  Canada. 

The  promotion,  which  features 
displays  of  colorful  “Don’t  Say 
Goodbye”  posters  and  postcards 
and  the  sale  of  cotton  T-shirts  and 
calendars  depicting  endangered 
wildlife,  is  intended  to  raise  pub- 
lic awareness  and  much-needed 
funds  for  the  protection  of  endan- 
gered species  and  habitats  in  Can- 
ada and  abroad. 

This  year’s  promotion  builds  on 
last  year’s  success,  when  the 
LCBO  campaign  raised  more 
than  $50,000  to  support  environ- 
mental projects,  including  U of  G 
research  into  loon  mortality.  This 
year,  in  partnership  with  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Nature  Federation,  the 
program  has  expanded  to  include 
21  suppliers  and  has  set  a fund- 
raising target  of  $120,000. 

‘Through  donation  boxes  in  our 
stores  and  other  fund-raising  ef- 
forts, the  LCBO  raises  more  than 
half  a million  dollars  annually  for 
charities,”  says  Andrew  Brandt, 
LCBO  chair  and  CEO.  “As  we’re 
also  the  world’s  largest  purchaser 
of  beverage  alcohol  products, 
with  suppliers  on  every  continent, 
we  literally  think  globally  and  act 
locally.” 

Of  the  suppliers  involved,  11 
distilleries  and  wineries  are  mak- 
ing  direct  contributions  to 
Guelph’s  aquatic  sciences  facil- 


WRITERS 

WORKSHOP 


The  Legion  of  Writers  Workshops 
present  non-credit  creative  writing 
workshops  run  by  professional  wril 

Creative  Non-Fiction  and  Jouma//sm  with  internationally  known 
author  and  journalist  Joe  Fisher;  Writing  for  Children  with 
children’s  author  Kathy  Stinson;  The  Workout:  Writing  for 
Beginners  with  award-winning  playwright  and  actor  Paul  Wing; 
and  Unlocking  the  Mysteries  of  the  Creative  Process:  A Fiction 
and  Poetry  Workshop,  with  fiction  writer,  poet,  and 
book  reviewer  Sheila  O'Hearn. 

Programs  begin  Monday  May  6 from  7 to  9 p.m.  and 
continue  for  six  weeks  until  June  10  In  the  Red  Lounge 
of  the  MacKinnon  Building,  University  of  Guelph. 
Early-blrd  rate  Is  $150.00  If  registered  by  April  26; 
after  April  26,  the  rate  Is  $185.00.  Enrolment  Is  limited. 
Call  Sheila  O'Heam  to  register  or  for  more  Information 

519-843-6471 


Aquatic  sciences  research  at  Guelph  is  getting  a boost  from  a province-wide  fund-raising  campaign  staged 
by  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  in  partnership  with  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario.  Above,  Prof.  Denis  Lynn, 
acting  chair  of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  left,  and  College  of  Biological  Science  dean  Robert  Sheath  display 
one  of  the  posters  being  used  to  promote  the  campaign.  Photo  - Trina  Koster 


ity,  thanks  to  a recommendation 
by  the  World  Wildlife  Fund. 

The  $6-million  facility  encom- 
passes the  Hagen  Aqualab  and  the 
Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyology. 
Investments  totalling  $4.65  mil- 
lion from  individuals,  founda- 
tions, corporations  and  govern- 
ment have  enabled  U of  G to 
construct  the  facility’s  two  build- 
ings and  finish  some  interior 
rooms.  Eleven  of  27  laboratories 


in  the  Hagen  Aqualab  are  com- 
pleted, and  research  has  begun. 
Faculty  and  staff  have  moved  into 
the  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyol- 
ogy- 

Fund-raising  continues  for  the 
balance  of  $1.35  million  needed 
to  finish  the  labs  and  offices,  open 
the  facility  to  a full  range  of  re- 
search projects  and  complete  an 
operating  endowment. 

‘The  breadth  of  University  re- 


search in  aquatic  systems  and 
their  conservation  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  with  the  completion  of 
this  facility,”  says  John  Mabley, 
vice-president  (University  affairs 
and  development).  ‘The  Univer- 
sity is  grateful  to  both  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  and  the  LCBO  for 
their  support  of  the  aquatic  sci- 
ences facility  through  this  cam- 
paign.” □ 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  James  Manning,  Rural 
Extension  Studies,  is  April  25. 
The  seminar  is  at  1 0 a.m.  in  Room 
101  of  the  J.D.  MacLachlan 
Building,  followed  by  the  defence 
in  Room  228.  The  thesis  is  ‘The 
Impact  of  Training  of  Governing 
Boards  of  Non-Profit  Organiza- 
tions.” His  adviser  is  Prof.  Mark 
Waldron. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Jennifer  Brown,  Zool- 
ogy, is  April  25.  The  public  lec- 
ture is  at  2 p.m.  in  Room  259  of 
the  Axelrod  Building,  followed 
by  the  defence  inRoom  168.  The 


thesis  is  “Genetic  Population 
Structure  of  North  American  Be- 
luga Whales,  Delphinapterus  leu- 
cas Her  adviser  is  Prof.  Denis 
Lynn. 

The  final  examination  of  Yan 
Zhuang,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies,  is  April  25  at  2 p.m.  in 
Room  233  of  the  FACS  Building. 
The  thesis  is  “Risk  Perception  and 
Attribute  Tradeoff  in  Multi-At- 
tribute Decisions:  A Model  and 
an  Empirical  Test.”  His  adviser  is 
Prof.  Karen  Finlay. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Martin  McNally,  Ru- 


ral Extension  Studies,  is  April  26. 
The  seminar  is  at  1 0 a.m.  in  Room 
101  of  the  J.D.  MacLachlan 
Building,  followed  by  the  defence 
in  Room  228.  The  thesis  is  “Atti- 
tudes and  Experiences  of  Male 
and  Female  Firefighters  Concern- 
ing Gender  Integration  Within  the 
Fire  Service  in  Southern  On- 
tario.” His  adviser  is  Prof.  Mark 
Waldron. 

The  final  examination  of  mas- 
ter’s candidate  Lisa  Houghton  of 
the  division  of  applied  human  nu- 
trition in  the  Department  of  Fam- 
ily Studies,  is  April  26  at  2 p.m. 
in  Room  233  of  the  FACS  Build- 
ing. The  thesis  is  ‘The  Influence 
of  Dietary  Fibre  on  the  Folate 
Status  of  Young  Women.”  Her 
adviser  is  Prof.  Debbie 
O’Connor. 

The  final  examination  of 
Taymour  El-Hosseiny,  a PhD 
candidate  in  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering, is  May  3 at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  106  of  the  Thombrough 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “Uncer- 
tainty Optimization  for  Urban 
Drainage  Systems.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Bill  James. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


ENHANCE  YOUR 
RETIREMENT  PACKAGE! 


Have  you  considered  all 
your  retirement  options? 
Call  us  for  a confidential 
and  personalized 
financial  review. 

Denis  Financial  Services 

Robert  and  Mariette  Denis  ♦ 821-8246 
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Strategic  Planning 
Recommendations : 
Progress  Report 

April  24,  1996 


Making  Change , the  Final  Report  of  the  Strategic  Planning 
Commission,  was  released  in  June  1995.  In  September, 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski  delivered  his  response  in  a 
detailed  public  letter,  expressing  strong  support  for  the  plan 
overall  and  establishing  priorities  for  action.  At  that  stage, 
Brian  Pettigrew  was  appointed  to  the  role  of  Change  Audi- 
tor, and  Constance  Rooke  — Associate  Vice-President 
(Academic)  and  Associate  Chair  of  SPC  — was  asked  to 
chair  a Strategic  Planning  Coordinating  Committee,  whose 
task  it  would  be  to  coordinate  implementation.  The  Presi- 
dent also  instructed  this  committee  to  provide  the  commu- 
nity with  biannual  reports,  of  which  the  present  report  is 
the  first. 

The  first  priority  established  by  the  President  related  to 
the  proposed  strategic  directions  and  mission  statement. 
With  Senate’s  approval  of  these  critical  recommendations 
in  October  and  November,  we  committed  ourselves  to  the 
general  thrust  of  the  Plan.  The  President  also  assigned  top 
priority  to  a number  of  recommendations  aimed  at  increas- 
ing institutional  flexibility,  including  several  recommen- 
dations (such  as  the  call  for  a “chill”  on  hiring)  that  fall 
within  the  purview  of  the  senior  administration.  Also 
related  to  flexibility  were  critical  recommendations  ad- 
dressing the  reviews  of  courses  and  specializations  and  the 
credit  system;  these  recommendations  (as  revised  by  the 
Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies)  were  passed  by  Senate 
in  October. 

The  first  phase  of  the  reviews  is  now  well  under  way  at 
the  level  of  the  program  committees,  which  will  shortly 
be  reporting  to  the  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies;  the 
intent  of  this  first  phase  is  to  reduce  significantly  the 
number  of  course  offerings  and  specializations,  a neces- 
sity that  follows  from  the  reduction  in  our  faculty  comple- 
ment. A second  and  more  extended  phase  of  the  reviews 
is  intended  to  begin  in  Fall  1996;  its  essential  object  is  the 
design  of  a more  learner-centred  curriculum. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Recommendation  #40  does  not 
appear  in  the  pages  that  follow,  indicating  progress  on  the 
individual  recommendations;  the  reason  for  this  is  simply 
that  its  content  — relating  to  the  responsibility  of  program 
committees  to  foster  the  learner-centred  agenda  — has 
been  understood  as  integral  to  phase  two  of  the  program 
reviews.  In  this  second  phase,  it  is  expected  that  depart- 
ments and  program  committees  will  wish  to  make  inno- 
vative use  of  the  new  slot  system,  as  well  as  the  new  credit 
system.  The  intent  here  is  to  provide  flexibility  in  course 
design,  with  credit  reflecting  student  effort  rather  than 
contact  hours,  and  (in  many  cases)  to  reduce  the  number 
of  courses  that  students  take  overall,  thereby  increasing 
time  for  reflection  and  depth  of  learning. 

One  important  step  on  the  way  to  implementation  of  our 
learner-centred  agenda  was  taken  when  the  Alma  Mater 
Fund  Advisory  Council  agreed  to  adopt  as  its  flagship 
project  the  University’s  proposal  for  the  development  of 
multi-media  learning  centres,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be 
housed  in  the  library;  next  year,  the  AMF  Advisory  Coun- 
cil will  consider  additional  funding  for  a second  phase  of 
the  project  in  other  sites. 

The  past  five  months  have  been  challenging  in  the  ex- 


treme. The  Strategic  Planning  Commission  had  antici- 
pated the  likelihood  of  the  budget  challenge  we  have  been 
facing,  if  not  quite  the  speed  or  the  ferocity  with  which  it 
would  be  visited  upon  us.  It  delivered  a report  that  could 
address  both  these  circumstances  and  happier  fiscal  cir- 
cumstances. For  that  reason,  it  has  been  possible  to  use 
Making  Change  as  a guide  to  the  University’s  decision 
making. 

An  enormous  amount  of  institutional  energy  has  been 
expended  in  responding  to  the  cuts  imposed  by  govern- 
ment. Members  of  the  senior  administration  in  particular 
have  had  to  devote  large  portions  of  their  time  to  this 
unhappy  task.  For  this  reason,  we  have  not  made  as  much 
progress  as  had  been  hoped  with  respect  to  certain  of  the 
recommendations.  The  proposed  resource  allocation 
model  is  a case  in  point  and  an  example  of  particular 
concern  to  the  community.  Though  VPAC  has  worked 
hard  on  this  issue  and  is  continuing  to  do  so,  a recommen- 
dation on  resource  allocation  to  the  colleges  is  still  not 
ready  for  presentation  to  SCUP. 

If  the  budget  cuts  have  impeded  to  some  extent  the  work 
of  implementation,  it  is  nevertheless  fair  to  say  both  that 
the  Strategic  Plan  has  been  a force  in  shaping  our  institu- 
tional response  to  those  cuts  and  that  a great  deal  has 
already  been  accomplished.  Much  of  this  work  has  been 
carried  out  within  departments  and  Senate  committees,  as 
was  anticipated  from  the  beginning.  The  commitment  of 
students,  staff  and  faculty,  in  their  careful  consideration 
of  a wide  range  of  recommendations  and  in  developing 
unit  plans,  has  been  very  impressive. 

To  the  extent  possible,  we  have  tried  to  fold  the  work  of 
assessment  and  implementation  into  the  agendas  of  exist- 
ing committees  and  administrative  structures  and  to  mini- 
mize the  creation  of  new  committees.  One  notable  excep- 
tion is  the  new  Enrolment  Management  Committee, 
reporting  to  the  AVPA;  in  response  both  to  the  cuts  and 
to  the  SPC  recommendation  related  to  optimizing  enrol- 
ment, that  committee  has  been  instrumental  in  the  decision 
to  increase  undergraduate  enrolment,  as  well  as  in  devel- 
oping tuition  policy,  student  aid  strategies,  and  aggressive 
recruitment  plans. 

There  has  been  very  limited  progress  on  recommenda- 
tions related  to  Human  Resources,  primarily  because  we 
have  not  yet  been  successful  in  the  appointment  of  a new 
Assistant  Vice-President  for  Human  Resources.  How- 
ever, considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a training  program  for  department  chairs,  a prior- 
ity identified  by  SPC  and  endorsed  by  the  President  and 
the  Provost.  In  addition,  President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
and  Provost  Iain  Campbell  have  assigned  Prof.  Ken  Grant 
to  undertake  a series  of  preliminary  reviews  of  non-aca- 
demic units.  Some  significant  restructuring  (including  the 
integration  of  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies  and  part  of 
the  now  disbanded  Student  Environment  Study  Group 
within  the  Office  of  Registrarial  Services)  has  followed 
from  his  recommendations.  An  ongoing  process  for  re- 
viewing support  units  remains  to  be  developed  under  the 
leadership  of  the  new  AVPHR. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  54  SPC  recommendations  were  to 


make  their  way  to  Senate.  Of  these,  12  have  already 
received  Senate  approval,  1 1 are  still  under  consideration, 
and  two  others  (recommendations  41  and  54)  are  not  due 
for  implementation  until  1999/2000.  The  remaining  26 
recommendations  were  assigned  to  particular  individuals 
and/or  units  for  implementation.  On  14  of  these, 3 work 
has  been  completed  or  is  in  progress;  three  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  current  round  of  negotiations  with  em- 
ployee groups;  and  three  others  required  no  action  be- 
cause they  are  achievable  within  existing  policies  and 
procedures.  That  leaves  9 additional  recommendations  on 
which  no  action  has  occurred  — or,  indeed,  been  intended. 
It  would  not  have  been  wise,  or  perhaps  even  possible,  to 
attempt  everything  at  once. 

We  also  wish  to  note  that  the  Coordinating  Committee 
has  questioned  the  utility  of  the  recommendation  calling 
for  “progress  indicators”  related  to  the  implementation  of 
the  Strategic  Plan,  and  proposes  instead  simply  to  issue 
regular,  detailed  reports  on  that  progress. 

With  this  first  report,  we  call  upon  the  community  to 
alert  us  to  any  further  developments  of  which  the  commit- 
tee should  be  aware,  to  advise  us  of  any  links  that  need 
making  as  our  University  and  its  people  undertake  this 
extraordinarily  complex  task,  and  to  raise  any  concerns 
you  may  have  about  progress  toward  implementation. 


Communications  can  be 
addressed  to: 

B.  Pettigrew,  Strategic  Planning 
Change  Auditor 

brianp@exec.admin.uoguelph.ca 

Ext.  3195 

B.  Whiteside,  Secretary  of  Senate 
bwhitesi  @exec.admin.uoguelph.ca 

Ext.  6758 

C.  Rooke,  Chair,  Co-ordinating 
Committee 

connier@exec.admin.uoguelph.ca 

Ext.  3880 

J.L.  Campbell,  Provost  and  Vice- 
President  (Academic) 

Ext.  3845 

N.  Sullivan,  Vice-President  (Finance 
and  Administration) 

Ext.  3841 

L.N.  Gibbins,  Chair,  Board  of 
Undergraduate  Studies 

Ext.  4907 

A.  Summerlee,  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies 

Ext.  2441 

A.E.  Joseph,  Chair,  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies 

Ext.  6722 

J.  Barta,  Chair,  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning 

Ext.  4017 
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II  Supplement  to  At  Guelph 


Status  of  Strategic  Planning  Recommendations 


Recommendation: 


Responsibility 


Actions  taken: 


STRATEGIC  VISION 

1 . Mission  statement 
4.  Our  students 


16.  Strategic  directions 

• Leamer-centredness 

• Research-intensiveness 

• Collaboration 

• Internationalism 

• Open  Learning 


Senate  Executive  Revised  statement  was  approved  by  Senate,  November  1995. 

Senate  Executive  It  was  approved  by  Senate,  November  1995,  that  the  U of  G would 

continue  to: 

• emphasize  its  residential  character 

• aggressively  recruit  talented  graduate  students,  and 

• strengthen  open  learning  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  non-traditional  learners. 

Senate  Executive  Approved  by  Senate  October  1995. 

• The  strategic  directions  will  be  reflected  in  the  component 

of  the  proposed  resource  allocation  model  that  relates  to  quality. 


INSTITUTIONAL  FLEXIBILITY 


22.  Learning  Enhancement  Fund 


23.  Research  Enhancement  Fund 
50.  Fundraising 


24.  Collaboration 


29.  Distance  courses  as  a normal  part  of  a 
department’s  workload 


Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning  (SCUP) 


Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning 
Executive  Group 

Provost 


Senate 


• SCUP  has  drafted  criteria  for  the  fund  and  these  will  be  coming  to  Senate 
in  concert  with  plans  to  finance  it  through  the  fund-raising  campaign. 
Consideration  had  been  given  to  using  Heritage  Trust  Fund  income  for  this 
purpose;  however,  that  income  will  now  be  necessary  to  meet  capital 
requirements  (eg.  SIS  and  library  system)  that  cannot  be  accommodated 
under  the  operating  budget. 

• Same  as  above 

• New  vice-president  (university  affairs  and  develpment)  was  appointed 
January  1996. 

• The  provost  and  counterparts  at  the  University  of  Waterloo, 

Wilfrid  Laurier  University  and  McMaster  University  have  agreed  to 
collaborate  more  extensively  in  undergraduate  teaching.  Various  deans 
and  chairs  from  these  universities  are  exploring  potential  areas 

in  which  to  work  together. 

• The  Provost  has  set  up  a committee  to  advise  him  on  development  of  a dial- 
up audio-visual  link  which  would  enable  sharing  of  small  upper-level  courses 
and  would  facilitate  PhD  defences  using  remote  external  examiners. 

• Excellent  progress  has  been  made  towards  an  integrated  approach 
to  library  services  for  Waterloo,  Laurier  and  Guelph,  and  a final 
recommendation  on  a new  common  library  system  is  expected  shortly. 

• Multi-university  discussions  on  collaboration  in  the  area  of  student 
information  systems  have  begun,  and  these  discussions  appear  promising. 

• Development  is  under  way  to  establish  a joint  executive  MBA  program 
with  Athabasca  University  in  Agrifood  Business. 

• Discussions  have  been  initiated  with  neighbouring  universities  to  explore 
possible  collaboration  in  administration  and  the  delivery  of  student  services. 

• A new  slot  system  for  course  scheduling,  which  is  compatible  with  the 
University  of  Waterloo  and  Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  has  been 
approved  by  Senate  and  takes  effect  in  fall  1996.  Winter  breaks  at  the 
three  universities  will  coincide  beginning  winter  1997. 

• Senate  has  approved  a recommendation  on  transfer  of  credit 
requirements.  Students  wishing  to  transfer  to  the  University  of 
Guelph  will  be  assisted  by  this  change,  as  will  students  wishing  to 
transfer  programs  within  the  University.  The  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  recommended  that  there  be  no  change  to  the  number  of 
credits  granted  to  transfers  from  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology 
at  this  time;  the  policy  was  recently  changed  in  1995  to  beome  more 
flexible.  However,  programs  have  been  encouraged  to  develop  specific 
articulation  agreements  with  colleges  in  those  cases  where  further 
credit  is  warranted. 


Associate  Vice-President 
(Academic)/Office  of  Open  Learning 


Awaiting  implementation  of  the  new  resource  allocation  model. 


32.  Information  technology  strategy 


34.  Fall-only  entry  for  new 

undergraduate  degree  students 


35.  Spring  semester  efficiency 


36.  Credit  system 


37.  Prior  learning  assessment 

38.  Review  of  specializations 


Provost 


Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  (BUGS) 

Dean  of  Graduate  Studies 

Associate  Vice-President 
(Academic) 


Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 


Board  of  Graduate  Studies 


Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 


• The  dean  of  graduate  studies  has  agreed  to  chair  a task  force  to  review 
approaches  to  information  technology  and  develop  a strategy. 

• Membership  has  been  identified  and  the  task  force  will  report 
to  Senate  in  fall  1996. 

• Approved  by  Senate,  June  1995. 

• Transitional  issues  are  under  discussion  in  Registrarial  Services  and 
Student  Housing 

• Annual  registration  for  graduate  students  will  commence  fall  1996. 

• Preliminary  discussions  have  taken  place  with  deans/program 
committees 

• A strategy  paper  reviewing  options  with  respect  to  the  spring  semester 
is  being  prepared  Tor  the  AVPA. 

• Approved  by  Senate,  October  1995. 

• The  first  phase  of  implementation  of  a revised  credit  system  is  scheduled 
for  the  fall,  1997. 

• BUGS  is  looking  at  implementation  issues. 

• The  Board  of  Graduate  Studies  passed  a resolution  to  adopt  a system 
similar  to  the  new  undergraduate  credit  system.  Will  come  to  Senate  in 
June  1996. 

• Presently  being  discussed  by  the  admissions  committee. 

• Criteria  approved  by  Senate,  October  1995. 

• All  program  committees  will  report  to  BUGS  by  May  1996. 

• BUGS  will  report  to  Senate  in  fall  1996. 


Supplement  to  At  Guelph  III 


Recommendation: 

39.  Review  of  courses 


42.  Departmental  Alignments 


43.  Councils 

44.  Resource  allocation 


48.  Vacated  positions  revert  centrally 

49.  Chill  on  hiring 


Responsibility 

Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 


Provost 


Provost 

Provost 


Provost/Vice-President 
(Finance  and  Administration) 


Actions  taken: 

• Criteria  were  approved  by  Senate,  October  1995. 

• All  program  committees  will  report  to  BUGS  by  May  1996. 

• BUGS  will  report  to  Senate  in  Fall  1996. 

• VMI  and  Pathology  have  merged  to  form  Pathobiology. 

• Human  Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences  merged  forming  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences. 

• The  College  of  Arts  has  struck  a restructuring  committee  which 
will  report  to  the  dean  in  May  1996. 

• CBS  has  launched  an  examination  of  structure,  and  will  be  involving 
alumni  in  the  process. 

• Four  departments  in  OAC  have  conducted  an  extensive  examination 

of  possibilities,  and  there  is  potential  for  creating  effective  new  structures 
given  the  appropriate  assistance. 

in  various  areas,  the  administrative  support  structures  of  neighbouring 

departments  have  been  or  are  being  consolidated: 

• Environmental  Biology  and  Horticultural  Science  in  OAC, 

• Political  Studies  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology  in  CSS,  and 

• Landscape  Architecture/Rural  Extension  Studics/Rurai  Planning  and 
Development. 

• It  is  anticipated  that  additional  proposals  will  be  coming  to  Senate  in 
fail  1996. 

• The  Provost  has  put  this  recommendation  on  hold. 

• A VPAC  sub-committee  has  presented  VPAC  with  the  enrolment- 
driven  part  of  a potential  allocation  model.  The  first  part  of  the  model 
received  careful  scrutiny  by  VPAC,  which  has  responded  to  a set  of 
questions  posed  to  it  by  the  sub-committee. 

• EfTort  has  now  turned  to  the  second  part  of  the  model,  which  is  to 
to  reflect  quality,  and  to  the  third  part  which  will  encompass 
strategic  directions  at  the  provostial  level. 

• The  completed  report  will  be  forwarded  to  SCUP  for  comment. 

• The  central  administration  has  worked  with  colleges  in  the  filling  of 
the  small  number  of  SERP-induced  vacancies  which  were  designated 
during  the  SERP  process  as  necessary  to  fill.  All  new  vacancies  arc 
being  considered  by  the  Re-Hire  Committee,  whose  mandate  is  to 
recommend  to  the  President  on  the  disposition  of  each  position. 

• From  the  high  point  of  faculty  and  stafT  complements,  1991/92 

for  faculty  and  1990/91  for  staff,  staffing  levels  will  have  declined  by  16.2% 
for  faculty  and  21.7%  for  stafT  by  May  1, 1996.  This  takes  into  account 
SERP,  regular  retirements  and  Common  Sense  Revolution  (CSR)  reductions, 
both  voluntary  and  involuntary.  Between  the  start  of  SERP  and  May,  1, 

1996,  the  faculty  complement  will  decline  by  11.4%  and  staff  by  11.1%. 

• These  results  confirm  that  with  our  controlled  rehiring  process,  SERP  is 
on  track.  Indeed,  a number  of  SERP  vacancies  scheduled  to  be  filled 
were  deleted  and  a large  proportion  of  sessional  funding  to  replace  faculty 
who  took  SERP  was  sacrificed  to  budget  cuts. 


OUR  PEOPLE.  FURTHER  ACADEMIC  ISSUES  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 


Our  People 

2.  Enrolment  optimization 


3.  Admission,  liaison,  financial  aid 


5.  Human  resources  philosophy 

6.  Professional  development 

7.  Performance  review  for  managers 

8.  Performance  review  for  staff 

9.  Tenure  and  Promotion  and  TPSI 
common  standards 

10.  Merit  and  Salary 

11.  Hire  new  faculty  with  the  potential  to  excel 
in  both  teaching  and  research 


Associate  Vice-President 
(Academic)/Senate  Committee 
on  University  Planning 


Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies/ 
Associate  Vice-President 
(Academic)/Registarial  Services 


Assistant  Vice-President 
(Human  Resources) 

Assistant  Vice-President 
(Human  Resources)/Provost 
Assistant  Vice-President 
(Human  Resources)/Provost 
Assistant  Vice-President 
(Human  Resources)/Provost 

Provost/Joint  Faculty 
Policies  Committee 
Vice-President  (Finance 
and  Administration) 

Provost 


• The  AVPA  has  struck  an  enrolment  management  committee  to 
review  this  matter  on  an  ongoing  basis.  The  Committee  is  working 
with  VPAC  and  the  deans  to  review  enrolment  relative  to  capacity 

and  quality.  Recommendations  will  be  forwarded  to  SCUP  and  then  to  Senate 
for  comment 

• A recommendation  to  increase  the  intake  of  first  year  students  by  350- 
400  students  was  approved  by  SCUP,  February  1996. 

• Senate  Admissions  Committee  asked  the  director  of  human  rights 
and  equity  to  review  the  student  profile  form  to  identify 
potential  systemic  barriers,  and  some  changes  were  made. 

• The  Senate  Awards  Committee  has  almost  finalized  its  strategic 
document.  It  will  go  through  a consultation  process  and  come  to 
Senate  in  fall  1996. 

• A new  financial  assistance  program  was  approved  by  SCUP  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  allocate  18%  of  the  additional  tuition  fee  revenue 
generated  by  the  announced  fee  increase  to  new  entrance  awards  based  on 
merit  and  need,  additional  bursaries  and  expanded  work-study  programs. 

• Implementation  will  occur  following  the  hiring  of  a new  Assistant  Vice- 
President,  (Human  Resources). 

• A committee  of  chairs  and  Human  Resources  staff  is  developing 
a training  package  for  chairs.  A pilot  will  run  in  Spring  1996. 

• This  will  be  discussed  with  Professional  Staff  Association  spring  1996. 


• This  will  be  discussed  with  employee  groups  in  the  current  round  of 
negotiations. 

• Prior  to  addressing  this  specific  issue,  JFPC  is  focussing  on  the  problem 
of  those  departments  that  still  lack  an  approved  standards  document. 

• To  be  discussed  with  employee  groups  in  the  current  round  of  negotiations. 

• No  further  action  required.  This  principle  is  already  largely  in  effect 
and  will  continue  to  guide  the  actions  of  academic  administrators. 


12.  9/10  Month  Appointments  No  Action  Required  • The  President  was  not  persuaded  that  current  policies  should  be 

modified.  In  mid-fall,  the  provost  requested  all  chairs  to  give 
careful  attention  to  the  matter  of  fair  workload  distribution  for 
faculty  within  the  context  of  the  institution’s  overall  needs,  faculty 
policies,  and  the  special  plan. 

13.  Differential  Teaching  Load  No  Action  Required  • Same  as  above. 


14.  Alumni  Alumni  Affairs  • In  February  1996  Senate  approved  a recommendation  from  the  Senate 

Bylaws  and  Membership  Committee  that  all  Senate  committees 
attempt  to  include  alumni  representation.  The  past-president  of  the  U of  G 
Alumni  Association  will  assume  one  of  the  nine  alumni  positions  on  Senate, 
and  the  President  of  the  UGAA  will  present  an  annual  report  to  Senate. 


IV  Supplement  to  At  Guelph 


Recommendation: 

14.  Alumni  (continued) 

15.  Size  of  Senate 


47.  Annual  reviews  and  comprehensive  reviews  of 
non-academic  units 


FURTHER  ACADEMIC  ISSUES 

17.  First  year  Inquiry  Course 

18.  Designated  writing  courses 

19.  Student  ownership  of  computers 


20.  Experiential  education 
(i)  Experiential  education 


(ii)  Experiential  Education  Advisory  Group 

21.  Course  evaluation/common  set  of  questions 

25.  Alumni,  business  and  community  leaders  to  advise 
on  policies  that  can  enhance  relations  with  industry 

26.  Targets  for  study  abroad 

27.  Caribbean/Latin  American  focus 

28.  Language  instruction 

30.  Advising  and  counselling 

31 . Use  of  computing  and  networking  technology 
in  support  of  the  Library 

33.  Review  of  classrooms 

41.  College  structure 

45.  Indicators  to  assess  the  quality  of  scholarship 
of  departments 

46.  Departmental  reviews 


ACCOUNTABILITY 

5 1 . SPC  progress  reports 

52.  Strategic  Planning  indicators 

53.  Change  Auditor 

54.  Strategic-planning  review 


Responsibility 


Senate  Bylaws  and 
Membership  Committee 


Executive  Group 


Actions  taken: 

• The  UGAA  Strategic  Planning  Committee  has  had  three  committees 
looking  at  the  workplace  and  job  opportunities  for  students,  workplace 
interface  in  the  academic  curriculum  and  open  learning.  A final  report 
is  expected  shortly. 

• The  Senate  Bylaws  And  Membership  Committee  has  completed  its 
recommendation  to  reduce  significantly  the  size  of  Senate;  Senate 
resolved  that  no  action  be  taken  at  this  time  as  the  University  of 
of  Guelph  Act  would  have  to  be  opened. 

• Senate  approved  a bylaws  report  to  downsize  senate  committees.  The 
new  committee  structure  will  take  effect  fall  1996. 

• The  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  and  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 
are  presently  reviewing  the  structure  of  their  subcommittees. 

• Representation  on  Senate  has  been  extended  to  staff. 

• No  action  as  yet  on  the  annual  comprehensive  reviews.  However 
Professor  Ken  Grant  has  been  asked  by  the  president  to  conduct 
immediate  reviews  of  several  units,  including  Analysis  and  Planning, 

the  Student-Environment  Study  Group,  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Graduate 
Studies,  University  Affairs  and  Development  and  the  Office  of  First  Year 
Studies  ( in  progress).  Significant  restructuring  and  costs  savings  have 
occurred  as  a consequence  of  these  reviews. 

• An  external  review  of  Food  Services  has  been  completed.  An  action 
plan  to  respond  to  the  recommendations  is  being  developed. 

• A single  directorship  has  been  established  for  Hospitality  Services  and 
Physical  Resources. 


Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies/ 
Associate  Vice-President 
(Academic) 

Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
and  Associate  Vice-President 
(Academic) 

Provost 


• The  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  has  struck  a committee  that  will 
report  in  fall  1996. 


• No  action. 


• The  ad  hoc  committee  on  student  ownership  of  computers  has 
completed  its  work.  It  recommended  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  require  student  ownership  of  a computer  within  the  current 
information  technology  strategy.  The  committee  also  recommended 
that  the  issue  be  reviewed  again  in  two  years.  The  report  will  be 
incorporated  into  a larger  report  by  the  advisory  committee  on 
information  technology  (ACIT)  focussing  on  micro-computer  labs  and 
and  student  ownership  of  computers.  This  matter  will  also  be  discussed 
further  by  the  new  task  force  on  information  technology. 


Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 


Associate  Vice-President 
(Student  Affairs) 

Joint  Faculty  Policies  Committee 
(JFPC) 

Provost/Vice-President  (Finance 
and  Administration) 

Senate  International  Committee 

Senate  International  Committee 


• BUGS  has  approved  a position  paper  on  experiential  learning  that 
encourages  the  adoption  of  experiential  learning  opportunities  into 
the  curriculum  and  introduces  models  for  doing  so. 

• The  experiential  learning  subcommittee  is  presently  drafting  a paper 
on  options  for  granting  credit  for  experiential  learning  and  will  report 
in  fall  1996. 

• BUGS  is  presently  reviewing  a document  on  co-op  which  will  go  to 
Senate  in  June.  A review  of  co-op  programs  to  optimize  enrolment  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  enrolment  management  commiteee. 

• Membership  and  mandate  are  under  development 

• This  matter  is  under  review  by  a subcommitee  of  JFPC,  which  is 
examining  common  elements  among  existing  evaluation  instruments 
across  the  University. 

• This  is  an  ongoing  activity  also  involving  the  vice-president  (research)  and 
and  vice-president  (university  affairs  and  development). 

• The  Senate  International  Committee  is  working  on  a strategic 
document  The  report  will  go  to  Senate  in  fall  1996. 

• See  above 


Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies/  • Deferred  until  winter  1997. 
Associate  Vice-President  (Academic) 


Associate  Vice-President  • The  first  year  studies  sub-committee  of  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 

(Academic)  Studies  did  a preliminary  review  of  some  aspects  of  this 

recommendation.  This  matter  is  on  the  AVPA’s  agenda  for  fall  1996. 

Chief  Librarian/Provost  • In  concert  with  the  University  of  Waterloo  and  Wilfrid  Laurier 

University,  the  Library  is  close  to  a decision  on  a new  joint  information 
system. 

• Staff  have  been  reviewing  the  role  of  the  Library  in  a more  learner- 
centred,  research  intensive  university. 

• Staffing  changes  have  been  made  in  CCS  and  the  Library. 

Coordinating  Committee  • Deferred. 

Provost/Senate  Committee  on  • No  action,  pending  restructuring  efforts  within  the  colleges. 

University  Planning 

Provost  • Council  of  chairs  is  working  on  this. 


Provost/Senate  Committee  on  • The  Provost  is  working  with  SCUP  on  an  institutional  response  to  the 

University  Planning  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  plan  for  undergraduate  program  reviews 

• The  criteria  will  go  to  Senate  in  Fall  1996,  and  the  first  reviews  are  expected 
to  take  place  in  Winter  1997. 


Senate  Committees/VPs 


Coordinating  Committee 


President 

Senate  Committee  on 


• Reports  on  strategic  planning  activities  have  been  made  to  Senate,  the 
Board  of  Governors,  the  Central  Students  Association,  the  Graduate 
Students  Association,  Senate  Student  Caucus  and  student  forums. 

• Periodic  articles  in  At  Guelph  and  The  Ontarion  have  focussed  on 
activities  related  to  specific  recommendations 

• This  is  the  first  semi-annual  progress  report. 

• The  committee  decided  not  to  develop  specific  strategic  planning 
indicators  but  to  work  on  the  larger  task  of  revising  performance  indicators 
for  the  Board  of  Governors  continues. 

• Change  auditor  named  in  August,  1995 

• Action  is  not  required  until  1999-2000 
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University/college  agreement  offers  child  studies  opportunities 


U of  G continues  to  build  on  pub- 
lic-policy directives  to  develop  ar- 
ticulation agreements  that  allow 
college  students  to  transfer  to  uni- 
versity programs  and  vice  versa. 

Senate  April  16  approved  ar- 
ticulation agreements  between 
the  FACS  child  studies  program 
and  Fanshawe  College  and  the 
Loyalist  College  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Technology. 

Graduates  of  Loyalist  and  Fan- 
shawe’s  early  childhood  educa- 
tion diploma  program  will  re- 
ceive recognition  of  designated 
advanced  standing  credits  at 
Guelph  for  completion  of  the 
B.A.Sc.  in  child  studies. 

These  students  will  bring  to 
Guelph’s  classrooms  a diversity 
of  educational  backgrounds  and 
extensive  child-oriented  field  ex- 
perience. 

The  community  college  gradu- 
ates admitted  to  Guelph  will  also 
be  able  to  participate  in  U of  G’s 
study-abroad  programs.  Both 
Guelph  and  community  college 
graduates  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  other  U of  G articulation 
agreements,  such  as  the  one  with 
the  faculty  of  education  at 
Nipissing  College. 

Ten  places  from  the  overall  an- 
nual admission  cohort  target  for 
the  child  studies  major  will  be 
available  for  graduates  from  the 
community  colleges’  two-year 
diploma  programs. 

Open-learning  report 

Senate  received  for  information 
and  comment  the  1995  annual  re- 
port on  open  learning. 

Prof.  Jim  Mottin,  Psychology, 
chair  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Open  Learning  (SCOL),  noted 
that  this  is  the  first  annual  report 
under  the  new  Senate  initiatives 
for  open  learning.  SCOL  expects 
the  next  annual  report  to  reflect 
efforts  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
open-learning  offerings  in  depart- 
ments across  campus,  he  said. 

Mottin  said  SCOL  hopes  that 
eventually  there  will  be  no  annual 
reports  to  Senate  as  open  learning 
takes  its  natural  place  alongside 
Guelph’s  undergraduate  pro- 
grams and  research. 

The  Office  of  Open  Learning 
(OOL)  encompasses  degree 
credit  distance  education,  con- 
tinuing education,  the  open-learn- 
ing program  and  conference  plan- 
ning. In  1995,  Senate  declared 
open  learning  one  of  Guelph’s 
strategic  directions,  approved  es- 
tablishment of  the  office  and  cre- 
ated SCOL. 

Last  year,  U of  G had  368  open- 
learning offerings,  attracting 
41,953  registrations.  Open-learn- 
ing activities,  except  distance 
education  courses,  operate  on  a 
cost-recovery  basis.  Surplus 
funds  are  shared  with  the  spon- 
soring academic  department  (80 
per  cent)  and  the  University  (20 
per  cent). 


During  1995,  OOL: 

■ established  a working  partner- 
ship with  Teaching  Support 
Services  to  ensure  that  tech- 
nologies for  classroom-based 
courses  are  compatible  with 
distance  courses; 

■ created  a team  of  learning- 
technology  and  mediated- 
learning  designers  to  work 
with  faculty  to  develop  and  en- 
hance curriculum  in  the  dis- 
tance format; 

■ encouraged  faculty  from  sev- 
eral departments  to  work  with 
the  open-learning  design  team 
to  create  new  distance  offer- 
ings and  convert  existing  class- 
room-based courses  to  the 
distance  format; 

■ created  four  new  courses  in  the 
distance  mode; 

■ launched  a feasibility  study  for 
the  offering  of  international 
programs; 

■ reorganized  the  conference  of- 
fice; and 

■ installed  a new  information 
system. 

This  year,  two  new  certificate 
programs  will  be  offered  in  Con- 
tinuing Education  — an  advanced 
certificate  in  family  and  couple 
therapy  and  an  executive  certifi- 
cate in  animal  breeding.  An  open- 
learning  business  plan  will  also 
be  developed,  and  a series  of  TV 
programs  is  being  developed  with 
an  independent  production  com- 
pany to  enhance  distance  courses. 

Over  the  last  year,  OOL  director 
Virginia  Gray  served  on  provin- 
cial and  regional  groups  working 
to  establish  an  Ontario  open- 
learning  system  and  collaborative 
ventures  among  Guelph,  Laurier, 
Waterloo  and  Conestoga  College. 

Distance  education 

The  changing  nature  of  distance 
education  is  noted  in  the  report. 
Distance  courses  are  now  being 
designed  to  incorporate  such  new 
learning  technologies  as  com- 
puter conferencing,  e-mail,  com- 
puter-based quizzes,  lab  kits, 
videotapes,  audiotapes  and  audio 
CDs,  computer  listservs  and  the 
Intemet/World  Wide  Web. 

Last  year,  Distance  Education 
offered  85  credit  courses,  attract- 
ing enrolment  of  6,410.  Three 
new  courses  were  developed  — 
’’Beyond  5,000  Days,”  “Princi- 
ples of  Food  Science”  and  “Fam- 
ily and  Community  Nutrition.” 

Through  the  Ontario  Council 
for  University  Lifelong  Learning, 
OOL  is  working  with  other  uni- 
versities to  develop  preparatory 
materials  for  prospective  and  ex- 
isting distance  learners. 

Continuing  education 

Some  139  continuing  education 
courses  were  offered  by  four  col- 
leges and  1 3 departments  last  year 
for  a combined  enrolment  of 
14,064.  Continuing  Education’s 
focus  remains  on  professional 
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Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in 
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• Apartments  or  Rooms  - Minimum  3 nights 

• Weekly  & Monthly  - $45.00/person/night 
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programs  such  as  “Human  Re- 
sources Management”  and  “Per- 
sonnel Administration.” 

In  Independent  Study/OAC 
ACCESS,  enrolment  in  diploma 
and  certificate  programs  was 
4,556  last  year,  with  317  certifi- 
cates issued  in  17  areas.  The  first 
post-diploma  certificate,  the  On- 
tario diploma  in  horticulture  plus, 
was  awarded  in  urban  forestry. 
New  certificate  programs  were 
added  — “Golf  Course  Mainte- 
nance” and  “Landscape  Mainte- 
nance for  Ornamental  Plants.” 

Continuing  education  at  the  Ar- 
boretum attracted  5,550  registra- 
tions, largely  through  school  pro- 
grams offered  to  elementary 
students  in  the  Waterloo/Wel- 
lington region. 

HAFA  offered  two  professional 
development  courses  — the 
“Hospitality  Manager’s  Develop- 
ment Course”  and  “Advanced 
Management  Program  for  the 
Hospitality  Industry.” 

Open-learning  program 

U of  G began  accepting  registra- 
tions to  the  open-learning  pro- 
gram in  1995,  attracting  95  stu- 
dents, many  of  them  working 
towards  a certificate  in  food  sci- 
ence. Enrolment  in  this  program 
is  expected  to  grow  substantially 
in  the  coming  years. 

Conference  planning 

Some  55  conferences  were  held 
on  campus  last  year,  attracting 
21,382  delegates.  Conference 
Planning,  a cost-recovery  opera- 
tion, was  revamped  last  year,  and 
a conference  directorate  was  cre- 
ated consisting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Office  of  Open  Learning, 
Hospitality  and  Retail  Services 
and  Student  Housing  Services. 

New  date  for  winter  break 

Senate  approved  a Board  of  Un- 
dergraduate Studies  (BUGS)  pro- 
posal that  the  winter  break  be 
moved  forward  to  the  third  Mon- 
day of  February  (Feb.  1 7)  in  win- 
ter 1997.  The  change  is  to  make 
Guelph’s  winter  break  consistent 
with  that  of  neighboring  universi- 
ties, with  whom  Guelph  is  plan- 
ning collaboration,  and  specifi- 
cally to  accommodate  joint 
courses  offered  by  video  link. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
noted  that  he,  provost  and  vice- 
president  (academic)  Iain 
Campbell  and  vice-president  (fi- 


nance and  administration)  Nancy 
Sullivan  are  meeting  this  week 
with  Waterloo,  Laurier  and 
McMaster  administrators  to  dis- 
cuss the  next  steps  in  collabora- 
tion. 

Graduate  appeals 

Senate  also  approved  a Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  proposal  to  es- 
tablish an  appeals  procedure  for 
graduate  students  who  are  unsuc- 
cessful in  a second  attempt  at  a 
final  examination  of  thesis  or  a 
PhD  qualifying  examination.  Pre- 
viously, students  were  automat- 
ically required  to  withdraw  from 
registration  or  prohibited  from 
further  registration  if  they  failed 
the  second  attempt. 

Prof.  Alun  Joseph,  Geography, 
noted  that  the  new  procedure  is 
consistent  with  Guelph’s  goals  of 
assuring  fair  practices  with  op- 
portunities for  review  of  impor- 
tant decisions. 

Changes  to  bylaws 

Four  Committee  on  Bylaws  and 
Membership  motions  to  amend 
Senate  bylaws  and  regulations  re- 
ceived Senate’s  support.  These 
clear  the  way  for  adding  staff  to 
committees;  for  extending  the 
one  seat  open  to  a student  from 
the  general  studies  program  to 
students  in  the  open-learning  pro- 
gram; for  one  of  the  two  unas- 
signed alumni  seats  to  become  an 
ex-officio  seat  for  the  past  presi- 
dent of  the  U of  G Alumni  Asso- 
ciation; and  to  allow  students  who 
have  been  elected  senators  in  the 
fall  semester  to  be  members  of 
committees  in  the  spring. 

Three  motions  related  to  BUGS 
standing  subcommittees  were 
also  passed.  These  change  proce- 
dures for  nominating  students  to 
program  committees  and  curricu- 
lum committees  and  raise  the 
minimum  from  one  to  two  stu- 
dents on  curriculum  committees. 


Senate  also  approved  the  de- 
scriptions for  the  BUGS  standing 
committees  for  inclusion  in  Sen- 
ate bylaws  and  regulations.  A 
friendly  amendment  suggested  by 
student  senator  Jennifer  Fletcher 
that  Student  Senate  Caucus  be  an 
additional  referral  body  for  the 
names  of  students  who  might  be 
considered  by  college  govern- 
ments as  candidates  for  Senate 
also  received  support. 

Budget  May  21 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Uni- 
versity Planning  is  expected  to 
bring  Guelph’s  1996/97  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training  (MET) 
operating  budget  to  Senate  for  in- 
formation and  comment  May  21, 
the  president  informed  senators. 

In  other  business,  Rozanski 
noted  that  the  MET  discussion 
paper  on  the  future  of  postsecon- 
dary education  is  not  yet  public. 
The  major  issues  to  be  discussed 
have  not  changed  — accessibil- 
ity, cost  sharing,  rationalization 
and  relations  between  colleges 
and  universities.  The  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  is  preparing 
to  respond  to  these  issues. 

Last  meeting 

Student  Senate  Caucus  chair 
Laura  Beattie  noted  that  she  was 
attending  her  last  Senate  meeting 
and  thanked  student  senators  and 
the  University  administration  for 
their  support.  She  noted  that  the 
co-chairs  of  the  caucus  this  fall 
will  be  Fletcher,  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  drama,  and  undergraduate 
engineering  student  Laurie 
Halfpenny. 

Beattie  also  expressed  thanks  to 
the  Gordon  Nixon  Leadership 
Fund  for  $1,500  that  will  permit 
students  to  attend  the  Student 
Leadership  Conference  in  June  at 
the  Arboretum.  □ 
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Earth  Week 

Activities  to  celebrate  Earth  Week 
continue  at  the  Arboretum.  Nature 
programs  run  nightly  at  7:30  p.m., 
focusing  on  “Spring  Birding” 
April  24  and  25  and  nature  dis- 
plays and  films  April  26.  Tickets 
are  $1.50  and  must  be  purchased 
in  advance.  Art  exhibits  and  dis- 
plays run  from  3 to  7 p.m.  Admis- 
sion is  $1.  The  week  wraps  up 
with  a benefit  concert  for  the  Ar- 
boretum’s Children’s  Forest  Sun- 
day at  7:30  p.m.  at  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Cost  is  $2. 

Chemists  to  meet 

The  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting,  banquet, 
poster  session  and  awards  banquet 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo 
April  26.  Prof.  Frances  Sharom, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  will 
give  the  annual  seminar,  which  is 
open  to  the  public,  at  4 p.m.  in 
Room  1302  of  the  Davis  Centre. 

Focus  on  evaluation 

The  Waterloo- Wellington  Evalu- 
ation Interest  Group,  which  meets 
to  share  ideas  on  program  evalu- 
ation in  theory  and  practice,  will 
focus  on  “Perspectives  on  Doing 
Evaluations:  A View  from  the  In- 
side” April  25  at  7 p.m.  in  Room 
104  of  Johnston  Hall.  Discussion 
leaders  include  Prof.  Harry  Cum- 
mings, University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development.  For 
more  information,  call  Cummings 
at  Ext.  3637. 

Math  and  stats  seminar 

The  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics  presents  a seminar 
with  statistician  Sdndor  Csorgo  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor  May  6 at  3: 1 0 p.m.  in  Room 
121  of  the  MacNaughton  Build- 
ing. The  topic  is  “Resolution  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Paradox.” 

Murray  lecture  set 

The  George  Morris  Centre  pre- 
sents the  1996  Ken  Murray  Lec- 
ture May  2 at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Waterloo  Inn,  475  King  St.  N., 
Waterloo.  Guest  speaker  is  Lloyd 
Atkinson,  principal  of  the  MTA 
Investment  Counsel  and  former 
chief  economist  for  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  who  will  discuss  “Can- 
ada: The  Glass  Half  Full  and  Get- 
ting Fuller.”  Cost  is  $50  general, 
$35  for  George  Morris  Centre 
members.  To  order  tickets,  call 
Lynn  Punnett  at  767-5012. 

Volleyball  camp,  clinic 

A Gryphon  Volleyball  Camp  for 
boys  and  girls  of  all  skill  levels 

Clarification 

In  the  April  1 0 issue  of  At  Guelph, 
the  listing  of  a research  award  to 
Prof.  Stanley  Leibo,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  failed  to  mention  the 
source  of  the  funding.  He  received 
$58,522  a year  for  three  years 
from  the  Medical  Research  Coun- 
cil. □ 


FOR  SALE 
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between  the  ages  of  1 2 and  1 8 runs 
May  31  and  June  1 and’ 2 at  the 
Athletics  Centre.  Cost  is  $100. 
The  Athletics  Department  also 
presents  a volleyball  coaching 
clinic  (NCCP  level  1 and  2 techni- 
cal certification)  April  27  and  28. 
Cost  is  $100.  For  details,  call 
Doug  Dodd  at  Ext.  2224  or  Linda 
Garratt  at  Ext.  2160. 

Small-business  expo 

Registration  is  under  way  for 
Guelph’s  second  annual  small- 
business  expo,  “Community  Expo 
’96,”  to  be  held  at  the  Victoria 
Street  arena  in  Guelph  Sept.  19  to 
21.  For  details,  call  Catherine 
Billings  at  821-2675. 

Plant  biology  seminar 

Paola  Bonfante  of  the  Universita 
di  Torino  in  Italy  discusses  “Cel- 
lular and  Molecular  Changes  in 
Arbuscular  Mycorrhizal  Roots” 
April  29  at  3: 1 0 p.m.  in  Room  1 1 7 
of  the  Axelrod  Building. 

Secretaries’  Week 

Professional  Secretaries’  Week 
runs  until  April  27;  this  year’s 


theme  is  “Personal  Best/Profes- 
sional Best:  A Celebration  of 
Achievement  in  the  Office.”  Of- 
fice professionals  are  encouraged 
to  seek  professional  growth 
through  participation  in  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Office  Professionals, 
which  meets  monthly  and  co-ordi- 
nates a number  of  programs.  For 
information,  call  767-2590. 

Florida  trip  contest 

U of  G’s  savings  programs  are 
offering  a chance  at  a one-week 
trip  to  Orlando,  Florida,  in  return 
for  a no-obligation  insurance 
quote  or  an  application  for  one  of 
their  products  or  services  before 
June  1 . For  information  on  any  of 
the  savings  programs,  call  Alumni 
House  at  Ext.  6936. 

Historical  society 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Guelph 
Historical  Society  is  May  7 at  6:30 
p.m.  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  161 
Norfolk  St.  A potluck  sandwich 
supper  will  be  followed  by  a re- 
view of  the  year’s  activities  and  a 
talk  on  “How  We  Got  This 
Way.’O 


The  fine  art  of  spring 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 
Spring  blooms  year  round  at  the 
home  of  Ursula  Rodriguez. 

That’s  because  Rodriguez  — a 
continuing  education  program 
co-ordinator  in  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning  — is  a watercolor  artist 
in  her  spare  time  and  has  covered 
the  walls  of  her  home  with  her 
own  paintings,  primarily  of  flow- 
ers. 

Inspired  to  first  put  brush  to  pa- 
per in  1991  after  appreciating 
works  by  local  artists  displayed  in 
a downtown  art  store,  Rodriguez 
set  to  work  creating  her  own  gal- 
lery that  she  could  enjoy  all  year. 
A lover  of  flowers  with  “a  strong 
disaffection”  for  the  cold,  dark 
nights  of  winter,  she  experienced 
no  hesitation  in  deciding  what  to 
paint. 

“Spring  flowers  in  bright  water- 
colors  brighten  my  home  and  my 
mood  on  a daily  basis,”  she  says, 
“and  the  process  and  finished 
product  alike  bring  me  joy.  I love 


Homebase  Business 

Question:  Do  you  have  a 
need  for  change,  and 
financial  freedom? 
Answer:  A high  impact 
personal  education  product 
that  guarantees  bothll 
Call  1-800-299-6232, 
Ext  9414 
24-hour  recording 


BEAUTY , PRIVACY, 
CONVENIENCE  AND 
NO  NEIGHBOURS 

Country  property  near  Maryhill, 
10  minutes  to  K-W,  5 minutes  to 
Guelph,  two  storey,  4 bedrooms, 
4 baths,  rec  room,  double 
attached  garage,  pool,  extensive 
landscaping  and  sundecks, 
perennial  gardens  on  2/3  acre, 
move-in  condition.  Private  sale. 

Open  House:  April  27  & 28 
from  1 to  4 p.m. 

Asking  $254,900 

(519)822-7142 


little  challenges,  and  this  is  one.” 
Self-taught  in  drawing,  mixing 
colors,  painting  and  shading,  she 
has  created  three  pastels  and  17 
watercolors  to  date.  She  says  she 
was  “shocked”  that  her  first  at- 
tempts turned  out  as  well  as  they 
did. 

Encouraged  to  continue  and  to 
try  her  hand  at  painting  cards  for 
family  and  friends,  Rodriguez  has 
sold  a few  of  her  pieces  and  is 
accepting  small  consignments  for 
cards.  But  she’s  eager  to  keep  her 
painting  strictly  for  pleasure. 

“My  goal  in  painting  is  not  to 
sell  pieces,  but  to  challenge  my- 
self and  surround  myself  with 
beautiful,  encouraging  things.” 
Her  colleagues  may  soon  be 
feeling  encouraged  as  well  be- 
cause Rodriguez  hopes  to  bring 
some  of  her  paintings  in  to  hang 
up  at  work  as  soon  as  the  walls  of 
her  own  home  are  covered  — a 
plan  that  will  have  many  people 
thinking  spring.  □ 


RUBBER 

STAMPS!! 

Bp 

•w* 

Frogs’  Whiskers  Ink  Rubber 
Stamp  company  is  coming  to 
Guelph.  Large  selection. 
Thousands  of  decorative 
\ stamps  for  sale. 

Friday,  April  26 
3 p.m.  to  8 p.m. 
Holiday  Inn 
Board  Room 

Photography  by 
Ted  Carter 

Photography  for  Classroom, 
Conference  & Research  since  1954 


♦ Colour  reverse  slides  in  a variety 
of  colours  from  line  artwork  of 
graphs,  charts  & text 

♦ Duplicate  slides  from  your 
original  in  regular  & custom 
quality 

♦ Cropping  plus  colour  & density 
correction  available 

♦ Copy  slides  from  artwork, 
photographs,  colour  charts  & 
graphs,  x-rays  & overheads 

We  are  your  photographic  resource 
For  free  pick-up  & delivery  call 
Ted  Carter  at  821-5905 


Stressed?  Tense? 

Injured?  Fatigued? 

Patricia  ABOUD 

B.A.  R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist 

♦ tension /chronic  stress  ♦ neck  & low  back  pain 

♦ headaches  & migraines  ♦ athletic  injuries,  etc. 

Flexible  Hours 

Covered  byllofG  Extended  Health  Benefits 
By  Appointment  ♦ Gift  Certificates  Available 

87  Galt  Stv  Guelph  ♦ 836-5994 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1 . Drive  off  stage 

5.  Secure  with 
rope 

9.  Popular  saying 

11.  Conceited 

12.  Drink  with  an 
olive  in  it 

13.  Muggy 

14.  Bitter  vetch 

15.  Burn 
superficially 

17.  Compass  dir. 

18.  Counterfoil 

20.  Chest  and 

back  armor 

22.  Bristle 

23.  Stumble 

24.  Roulette  wheel 
color 

25.  Slimy  fish 

26.  Suitable 

29.  Remove  metal 
with  acid 

31.  German  coal 
region 

33.  Sneering 

36.  Early  English 
actor 

37.  Full  theater 

38.  Italian  city 

40.  Weep 

41 . Cross 
dimension 

43.  Chauffeurs 

45.  Catkin 

46.  Emolument 

47.  Liquefy 

48.  Earns  as  clear 


profit 


DOWN 

1.  Hairy 

2.  Tenth  mo. 

3.  Cornelia 

Skinner 

4.  Short  overskirt 

5.  Costello  or 
Gehrig 

6.  Summits 

7.  Pelts 

8.  Jekyll's  alter 
ego 

9.  Snakebird 

10.  Clock  parts 

11.  Beloved:  Fr. 

12.  Sloppy 
concoction 

16.  Young  woman 
19.  Former 

German  state 
21.  Not  together 

25. Homo 

27.  Ships’  crew 


members 

28.  Hypothesis 

30.  Fitting  too 
closely 

32.  Yiddish  titles  of 
respect 

33.  Grave  offense 

34.  Swiss 
mountaineer’s 
melody 

35.  Navigational 
system 

37.  Imitated  fish 

39.  Wing:  Fr. 

42.  Explosive 

44.  Dyeing  liquid 
container 


CANVISION  0-0 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of  Quality 
& Designer  frames  in  the 
area:  Polo,  Gucci,  Christian 
Dior,  Safilo,  Giorgio 
Armani  & More! 

766-7676 


AT  A GLANCE 


At  Guelph  is  moving  to  a 
reduced  schedule  for  the 
spring  and  summer, 
beginning  with  this  issue. 
Publishing  dates  are  as 
follows:  May  1, 15  and  29, 
June  12  and  26  and  July  10 
and  24.  At  Guelph  will  not 
publish  in  August.  The  first 
issue  of  the  fall  semester 
will  appear  Sept.  1 1 . 
Anyone  wishing  to  submit 
news  and  information  to  At 
Guelph  should  note  these 
publication  dates  and 
submit  items  one  week 
before  each  issue  is  to 
appear.  Copy  deadline  is 
Wednesday  at  noon. 

Included  with  this  issue  of 
At  Guelph  is  the  Bookshelf 
Cinema’s  Off  the  Shelf. 

Playing  it  safe,  A sensor 
that  indicates  when  frying 
oil  needs  to  be  replaced 
will  benefit  human  health 
. . . page  4 

U of  G builds  Thai  ties. 

Students,  faculty  and  staff 
will  benefit  from  a new 
agreement  with  Thailand 
. . . page  5 


He’s  a natural!  Arboretum  interpretive  horticulturist  Henry  Kock  likes  to  keep  close  to  nature  both  on  and  off  the  job.  See  story  on  page  8. 
Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


CCS  streamlined  for  information  technology  needs 


Thought  for  the  week 


The  reward  of  energy, 
enterprise  and  thrift 
— is  taxes. 

William  Feather 


Computing  and  Communications  Services 
(CCS)  has  streamlined  services  under  a reor- 
ganization announced  last  week. 

The  restructuring  was  made  possible  by  sev- 
eral recent  changes  in  personnel.  Three  profes- 
sional staff  who  took  voluntary  buyouts  and 
four  unfilled  vacancies  made  way  for  CCS  to 
reconfigure  for  a savings  of  $403,000  in  a unit 
that  absorbed  an  overall  $567,000  budget  cut 
in  1996/97. 

Provost  and  vice-president  (academic)  Iain 
Campbell  notes  that  this  restructuring  is  part 
of  the  overall  drive  towards  maximal  effec- 
tiveness of  units  that  support  the  academic 
enterprise. 

CCS  director  Ron  Elmslie  is  responsible  for 
five  service  units  to  fulfil  the  directorate’s 
mandate  to  provide  information  technology 
services  and  infrastructure  to  the  University 
community.  CCS’s  management  structure  has 
also  been  flattened  to  one  tier  of  managers 
reporting  directly  to  Elmslie. 

■ Support  Services,  managed  by  Phil  Jones,  is 
located  in  the  CCS  building  on  Trent  Lane. 
Consisting  of  1 4 staff,  this  group  maintains  the 
help  desk  and  help  line  and  staffs  the  student 
microcomputer  laboratories  in  the  library  and 
the  CCS  building.  This  group  also  provides 
support  for  electronic  mail,  the  World  Wide 
Web,  statistical  computing  and  microcomputer 


software,  and  conducts  educational  seminars. 

■ Networking  Services,  managed  by  Sean 
Reynolds,  remains  in  the  CCS  building.  Con- 
sisting of  nine  staff,  this  group  is  responsible 
for  the  new  high-speed  network  and  network 
infrastructures  within  each  building,  as  well  as 
providing  support  for  network  administrators 
of  local  area  networks.  This  group  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  Internet  access  and  dial-in  mo- 
dems. No-charge  data  connections  are 
provided  for  faculty  and  staff.  With  the  new 
high-speed  network,  higher  bandwidths  will  be 
available  to  accommodate  multimedia  applica- 
tions and  more  sophisticated  graphics,  says 
Elmslie.  This  group  will  also  be  connecting  a 
number  of  student  residences  to  the  network. 
The  new  high-speed  network  and  student  resi- 
dence connections  should  be  in  place  by  Sep- 
tember. 

■ Telecommunications  Services  (TS),  man- 
aged by  Carol-An  Nagy,  remains  in  the  base- 
ment of  Johnston  Hall  and  consists  of  12  staff, 
including  one  supervisor.  TS  is  responsible  for 
the  University-owned  telephone  switch  and  re- 
lated trunking  systems.  This  unit  is  also  in- 
volved in  developing  the  campus  e-mail 
distribution  system. 

■ Computing  Centre  Services,  managed  by 
Doug  Blain,  remains  in  the  basement  of  the 


Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  Building.  Con- 
sisting of  17  staff,  including  one  supervisor, 
this  group  provides  central  computing  ac- 
counts for  faculty,  staff  and  students,  operates 
the  central  UNIX  computers  and  runs  a numeri- 
cally intensive  computing  machine  for  faculty. 
It  provides  operational  support  for  OVC's  elec- 
tronic medical  records  system  and  the  Office  of 
Research's  information  system.  Plans  are  un- 
der consideration  to  locate  the  Alumni  House 
Renaissance  system  in  this  area,  says  Elmslie. 
The  group  is  also  responsible  for  the  backup 
and  recovery  of  data. 

■ University  Systems,  now  managed  by  Doug 
Badger,  consists  of  17  staff  previously  with 
library  systems,  student  information  systems 
and  administrative  systems,  each  of  which  had 
its  own  manager  reporting  to  a CCS  associate 
director.  The  three  groups  have  been  collapsed 
into  one  with  a single  manager  reporting  to 
Elmslie.  The  priorities  for  this  group  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Information  Technology  Strategy 
Committee  chaired  by  Campbell.  Elmslie,  who 
reports  to  Campbell,  sits  on  this  committee 
with  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance 
and  administration);  Vic  Reimer,  acting  assis- 
tant vice-president  (human  resources);  John 
Miles,  assistant  vice-president  (finance),  chief 

See  TASK  FORCE  on  page  3 


'*•  Trifle-mii*  otCIBC. 


A new  car?  Putting  the  kids  through  college? 
Retiring  . . . comfortably.  Whatever  your  dreams, 
we  can  make  your  money  grow. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telephone:  824-6520 


(ClBC 

We  see  what  you  see. 
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May  the  forces  be  with  you.  Campus  and  city  police  joined  forces  with  some  special  people  April  25  for  the 
10th  annual  Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run  for  Special  Olympics.  Gearing  up  for  the  main  event  are,  from  left, 
campus  constable  Gary  Ferris,  special  Olympians  Edgar  Riel  and  Susie  Schnurr,  campus  constable  Robin 
Begin  and  city  police  constable  Dave  Begin.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


Student  information  nights  expand 


RETIREMENTS 


The  Admissions  Office  expanded 
its  information  night  program  this 
year  to  include  sessions  in  Barrie, 
Sarnia,  Oshawa  and  Guelph  as 
well  as  Toronto. 

Information  nights  give  appli- 
cants to  U of  G and  their  families 
a chance  to  learn  about  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  services.  Toronto 
information  night,  held  March  26, 
attracted  between  300  and  400 


□ OH  end  Filter  Service  Special  on 
VW  Products  from  $24.95 

□ Serving  the  Community  Since  1963 


Golf  CL  lease  from  $229 
(24  months )* 

Jetta  GL  lease  with  A'Cand 
cassette  $299  (24  months )* 


Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
656  Wellington  St.W.,  Guelph 

824-9150  ♦ Fax:  824-7746 

*OAC  plus  ^jpScabte  Ium 


students  and  parents.  The  Barrie 
information  night  April  17  drew 
about  100.  Similar  sessions  in 
Sarnia  and  Oshawa  attracted  85 
and  150  participants,  respec- 
tively. 

Between  400  and  500  students 


The  Central  Animal  Facility  will 
hold  its  annual  open  house  for 
members  of  the  University 
Community  May  9 from  noon  to 
3:30  p.m. 

Tours  of  the  facility  will  be 
offered,  with  all  members  of  the 
facility  on  hand  to  explain  their 
work. 


and  parents  turned  out  for  the 
Guelph  information  night  April 
24.  About  30  displays  on  U of  G’s 
academic  and  service  areas  were 
set  up  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard,  and  staff  were  on  hand 
to  answer  questions.  □ 


The  afternoon  will  also  feature  a 
hot  dog  barbecue,  displays,  draws 
for  a number  of  prizes,  sales  of  pet 
food  and  supplies,  and  a pet  food 
drive  for  the  Guelph  Humane 
Society. 

Cost  of  the  barbecue  is  $3,  with 
all  proceeds  going  to  the  United 
Way.  □ 


Kath  Beavan,  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs,  retired  from  the 
University  Feb.  1 . 

The  following  employees  retire 
May  1 : Clifford  Ellis,  John  Laing 
and  Elizabeth  Smith,  Environ- 
mental Biology;  Betty 
Flewelling,  Student  Finance  and 
Awards;  Roger  Jenkins,  Physical 
Resources;  Neil  Godwin,  Univer- 
sity Centre;  Linda  Marshall  and 
Leslie  Marshall,  English; 
Antonio  Salvadori,  Computing 
and  Information  Science; 
Elizabeth  Campbell,  Zoology; 
Ken  Jinde,  Classroom  Teaching 
Support;  Marilyn  Robinson  and 
Lenore  Gray,  University  Affairs 
and  Development;  Dorothy 
Collins,  President’s  Office; 
Wayne  Gatehouse,  Psychology; 
Nancy  McPherson,  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre; 
Carolyn  Pawley  and  Larry  Porter, 
Library;  Richard  Gingerich, 
Physics;  Kenneth  Mullen  and 
Alexander  Mercer,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics;  Mike  Bladon  and 
Carlos  Cryderman,  Grounds; 
Edward  Dickson,  Land  Resource 
Science;  Mary  Gatto,  Physical 
Resources;  Tom  Sanderson, 
OAC  Dean’s  Office;  Marlene 
Black  and  David  Mowat,  Animal 


The  final  examination  of  Cindy 
Lou  Adams,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine,  is  May  2 at  10  a.m.  in 
Room  1462  of  OVC.  The  thesis  is 
“Owner  Grieving  Following 
Companion-Animal  Death.”  The 
advisers  are  Profs.  Brenda 
Bonnett  and  Alan  Meek. 

The  final  examination  of 
Taymour  El-Hosseiny,  a PhD 
candidate  in  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering, is  May  6 at  10  a.m.  in 
Room  106  of  the  Thombrough 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “Uncer- 
tainty Optimization  for  Urban 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  April 
19,  the  following  opportunities 
were  available  to  on-campus  em- 
ployees only: 

Veterinary  Technician,  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital,  May  1/96 
to  June  5/97.  Salary:  $15.70  to 
$17.54  an  hour.  Removal  date: 
May  1. 

Veterinary  Technician,  Veteri- 


and  Poultry  Science;  Doris 
Stahlbaum,  Office  of  Research; 
Rose  Begg,  Residences;  John 
Campbell,  Environmental  Health 
and  Safety;  Ann  Dalziel,  Human 
Resources;  Elizabeth  Miles,  Fam- 
ily Studies;  Jack  Stevenson,  Pon- 
sonby  Research  Station;  Mary 
Rogers,  History;  William 
Reiding,  Construction  Depart- 
ment; and  Beryl  Jefferies,  Inde- 
pendent Study/OAC  ACCESS.  □ 


APPOINTMENTS 

Prof.  Jack  Barclay  has  been  reap- 
pointed chair  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences  for  a five-year  term  that 
began  April  1. 

Prof.  John  Gibson  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  effective  May  1 . 

Heather  Keller  of  London  has 
received  a half-time  appointment 
as  a lecturer  in  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies,  effective  July  1. 

Francois  Tardif  of  Laval  Uni- 
versity will  become  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Crop  Science  May  13.  □ 


Drainage  Systems.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Bill  James. 

The  final  oral  examination  of 
PhD  candidate  Hoy  Chu,  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science,  is  May  17 
at  9 a.m.  in  Room  1708  of  OVC. 
The  thesis  is  ‘Three-Dimensional 
True  Color  Optical  Sectioning 
Microscopy:  Development  and 
Application  to  Osmotic  Dehydra- 
tion.” The  adviser  is  Prof  Marc  Le 
Maguer. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


nary  Teaching  Hospital,  tempo- 
rary full  time  from  July  12  to  Jan. 
31/97.  Salary:  $15.70  to  $17.54. 
Removal  date:  May  3. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  836-4900.  □ 


Unique  Professional 
Business  Space  for  Rent 

Attractive  office  and  boardroom  available  in 
centrally  located  professional  building.  Ideal  for 
seminars,  presentations  and  small  business. 
VCR.  screen,  microwave,  boardroom  table  and 
other  chattels  negotiable  with  owner.  Plenty  of 
free  parking.  Two  year  sublet  opportunity. 
For  information  contact: 

Cascott  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 
Fred  or  Susan  Mogelin 

856-9091 
Fax  856-4087 


Animal  facility  holds 
annual  open  house 
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Grad  goes 
through  the 
roof  for 
McNabb 
House 

by  Mary  Dickieson 
University  Communications 

Everything  looks  new  and  fresh  in 
springtime,  so  it’s  no  wonder 
many  lunchtime  walkers  are  no- 
ticing the  “new”  roof  on  McNabb 
House. 

The  little  red  brick  house  at  the 
comer  of  Gordon  Street  and  Col- 
lege Avenue  houses  the  offices  of 
Lifeleam  Inc.  and  actually  got  its 
new  roof  in  the  fall  as  a gift  from 
1978  horticultural  science  gradu- 
ate Peter  Ilnyckyj,  owner  of  Steel- 
tite  Roofing  Systems  in  Delhi, 
Ont. 

Although  the  roofs  diamond- 
shaped grey  shingles  resemble 
slate,  they’re  actually  made  of 
zinc.  Developed  by  Ilnyckyj  a 
few  years  ago  when  he  couldn’t 
find  suitable  roofing  material  for 
his  own  century  home,  the  shin- 
gles were  made  by  his  company 
from  metal  sheeting  donated  by 
Cominco  Ltd.  of  Vancouver,  one 
of  the  world’s  largest  zinc  pro- 
ducers. 

Will  last  100  years 

The  3,000-square-foot  roof  is 
valued  at  $25,000  and  has  a life 
expectancy  of  about  100  years. 
Built  in  1946,  McNabb  House 
will  serve  the  University  into  the 
22nd  century,  predicts  Ilnyckyj. 
The  house  is  extremely  well  built, 
he  says,  but  it  desperately  needed 
a new  roof.  Passers-by  may  re- 
member the  moss  growing  on  the 
old  asbestos  shingle  roof. 

McNabb  House  now  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  house  in 
Guelph  to  be  protected  by  modem 
zinc  shingles.  Metal  roofs  are  not 
uncommon  in  Canada,  but  most 
are  made  of  painted  steel  or  alu- 
minum. 


McNabb  House  and  its  new  zinc  roof  should  serve  U of  G into  the  22nd 
century,  says  Peter  Ilnyckyj,  who  donated  the  roof. 

Photo  - Mary  Dickieson,  University  Communications 


Zinc  is  more  expensive  than 
these  metals,  but  less  expensive 
than  copper  or  stainless  steel. 

Metal  roofing  products  used  in 
North  America  are  usually  in- 
stalled in  sheet  format  — like  the 
new  roof  on  Zavitz  Hall.  Ilnyckyj 
thinks  architects  and  homeown- 
ers need  another  option;  that’s 
why  he  developed  a process  to 
manufacture  metal  shingles.  Zinc 
is  the  metal  of  choice  because  it 
doesn’t  corrode,  doesn’t  need  to 
be  painted  and  doesn’t  change  in 
appearance  throughout  its  life- 
time. 

A hundred  years  from  now,  the 
roof  on  McNabb  House  will  look 
just  as  it  does  today. 

More  common  in  European  ar- 
chitecture, metal  shingles  are 
gaining  a foothold  in  North 
America  because  of  their  longev- 
ity and  environmental  conscious- 
ness. Just  like  petroleum-based 
rubber  tires,  asphalt  shingles 
aren’t  welcome  at  landfills.  Dis- 
posal of  old  shingles  has  become 
one  of  the  biggest  costs  involved 
in  installing  a new  roof,  says 
Ilnyckyj. 

The  next  generation  will  be  able 


to  recycle  the  zinc  shingles  on 
McNabb  House. 

Ilnyckyj,  who  is  currently  on 
leave  from  a position  with  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs,  launched 
Steel-tite  Roofing  Systems  in 
1991.  His  shingle  design  passed 
rigid  U.S.  wind  and  penetration 
testing  in  Florida,  and  the  zinc 
roof  on  McNabb  House  has  now 
passed  the  test  of  a long,  cold 
Ontario  winter. 

Ilnyckyj  believes  U of  G is  an 
ideal  place  to  test  his  new  product. 
The  zinc  roofing  fits  the  Univer- 
sity’s historical  image  and  its 
commitment  to  the  environment, 
he  says. 

The  new  roof  will  preserve  a 
campus  landmark,  but  Ilnyckyj 
hopes  it  will  also  bring  many  new 
visitors  to  campus.  He’ll  be  tell- 
ing potential  customers  to  drive  or 
walk  by  the  comer  of  College  and 
Gordon  so  they  can  get  a better 
look  at  a new  idea  in  metal  roof- 
ing. For  more  information,  call 
him  at  1-800-566-5585.  □ 


McDonald  named  1996 
visiting  scholar  at  SFU 


Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, has  been  named 
Grace  Maclnnis  Visiting  Scholar 
for  1996  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Humanities  at  Simon  Fraser  Uni- 
versity in  Vancouver. 

She  is  the  third  person  to  receive 
the  honor,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  politician  Shirley  Wil- 
liams and  poet/novelist  Joy 
Kogawa. 

The  award  is  named  in  honor  of 
social  activist  Grace  Maclnnis, 
one  of  the  first  female  members 
of  the  B.C.  legislature  and  an  MP 
from  1965  to  1974. 

McDonald’s  nominator,  Alan 
Whitehom,  who  holds  the  J.S. 
Woodsworth  chair  at  the  Institute 
for  the  Humanities,  says  her  life 
parallels  Maclnnis’s  in  many 
ways.  Both  were  MPs  who  were 
concerned  with  social  change, 
says  Whitehom,  and  “both  share 
a certain  feisty  nature  in  pushing 
social  causes  and  do  not  give  up 
despite  setbacks.” 

McDonald  was  MP  for  Broad- 
view Greenwood  from  1982  to 
1988  and  served  as  president  of 
the  National  Action  Committee 
on  the  Status  of  Women  from 
1979  to  1981.  She  is  author  of 

Parking  fines 

Parking  rates  remain  the  same  for 
1996/97,  but  fines  for  violations 
rise  May  /,  says  Lucie  Turner, 
manager  of  Parking  Administra- 
tion. 

■ Having  no  valid  permit  goes 
from  $20  to  $25. 

■ All  fines  that  are  currently  $ 1 5 
discounted  to  $10  if  paid  in 
seven  calendar  days  will  in- 
crease to  $20  discounted  to 
$15. 

■ Illegal  permits  will  rise  from 
$75  plus  towaway  to  $ 1 00  plus 
towaway. 

■ Permit  replacement  fee  will  in- 
crease from  $5  to  $10. 

Parking’s  recent  purchase  of  a 


Prof.  Lynn  McDonald 


several  books,  including  her  most 
recent,  The  Women  Founders  of 
the  Social  Sciences,  published  in 
1994. 

As  recipient  of  the  Grace 
Maclnnis  Award,  McDonald  will 
be  giving  a series  of  lectures. 

“As  a visiting  scholar,  she  has 
much  to  share,  especially  the  in- 
sights of  her  research  and  sense  of 
urgency  on  social  issues,” 
Whitehom  says. 

In  February,  McDonald  spoke 
at  SFU  on  “The  Origins  of  Gen- 
der Gap:  Women  Theorists  on  the 
Social  Contract  and  the  State  of 
Nature.”  □ 


rise  May  1 

computerized  parking-manage- 
ment software  system  will  result 
in  increased  administrative  effi- 
ciency, improved  parking-en- 
forcement revenue  and  an  en- 
hanced notification  system  in 
case  of  emergencies  on  campus, 
says  Turner. 

This  system  and  changes  in  the 
practice  of  issuing  permits  are  ex- 
pected to  significantly  reduce  the 
amount  of  uncollected  fines,  she 
says. 

Personal  information  for  the 
new  system  will  be  strictly  pro- 
tected and  used  only  by  Campus 
Police  and  Parking  Administra- 
tion. □ 


Task  force  to  assess  needs,  responsibilities  in  information  technology 


Continued  from  page  1 

librarian  Mike  Ridley;  and  gradu- 
ate studies  dean  Alastair 
Summerlee.  A new  direction  for 
tliis  unit  is  to  minimize  in-house 
development  of  software  pack- 
ages through  a shift  towards  pur- 
chase of  packages  from  external 
vendors  and  modification  for  on- 
campus  use,  says  Elmslie.  Now 
located  on  Level  3 and  5 of  the 
University  Centre,  this  group  will 
be  consolidated  during  the  sum- 
mer on  Level  4 in  space  now  oc- 
cupied by  University  Communi- 


cations. 

Directing  groups  located  in  sev- 
eral locations  is  challenging,  ad- 
mits Elmslie,  who  remains  in  the 
CCS  building.  But  monthly  man- 
agement-group meetings,  a 
weekly  meeting  with  each  man- 
ager and  frequent  use  of  e-mail 
keep  him  in  touch,  he  says. 

CCS  staff  are  central  to  imple- 
menting Recommendation  32  of 
Guelph’s  strategic-planning 
document  Making  Change , says 
Campbell.  The  Strategic-Plan- 
ning Committee  (SPC)  directed 


the  provost  to  create  a task  force 
to  assess  the  needs  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  University  in  com- 
puting and  communications  hard- 
ware,  supporting  software, 
resources  and  decision-making 
structures. 

Following  consultation  with 
other  universities  and  private- 
sector  computer  companies,  this 
task  force  is  to  develop  a plan  to 
respond  to  the  evolving  needs  and 
technological  opportunities  over 
the  next  decade,  especially  as  they 
relate  to  academic  programs.  The 


task  force,  chaired  by  Summerlee, 
has  been  identified,  says  Camp- 
bell. 

Elmslie  says  CCS  is  operating 
in  an  environment  where  the  Uni- 
versity community  is  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  on  tech- 
nology. 

“SPC  indicates  that  many  peo- 
ple believe  that  technology  will 
solve  problems  for  them,  yet  at 
the  same  time,  the  University 
clearly  has  limited  resources,”  he 
says.  “Our  challenge  is  to  achieve 
a consensus  on  what  the  Univer- 


sity’s priorities  are,  then  provide 
appropriate  services  with  the 
available  resources." 

He  believes  this  goal  is  attain- 
able. With  the  dedication  and  pro- 
fessionalism of  CCS  staff,  “the 
University  is  being  well-served 
by  their  efforts,”  he  says. 

The  provost  echoes  Elmslie, 
commending  CCS  for  “the  sig- 
nificant restructuring  it  has  un- 
dertaken and  the  savings  it  has 
contributed  to  the  University  at  a 
time  of  incredible  financial  stress 
on  the  institution."  □ 
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Prof.  Michael  Keefer  believes  that  denunciations  of  political  correctness  stem  in  part  from  a desire  to  reverse 
the  gains  made  by  women  and  minorities.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 

Political  correctness  part  of  cultural, 
political  crisis,  says  English  professor 


Human  health  to  benefit 
from  new  measurement 
of  oil/fat  degradation 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

Luna  r Per  speed  ves — Field  Notes 
from  the  Culture  Wars,  a new 
book  by  Prof.  Michael  Keefer, 
English,  surveys  the  situation  of 
North  American  universities  in 
the  wake  of  recent  outcries  over 
political  correctness. 

Published  by  House  of  Anansi 
Press,  the  book  sounds  a warning 
bell  against  the  current  tendency 
to  discredit  the  largely  egalitarian 
orientation  of  universities  — a 
tendency  that  amounts  to  a “trash- 
ing of  the  university  system,” 
says  Keefer. 

‘The  debate  over  political  cor- 
rectness can’t  be  separated  from 
the  defunding  of  higher  educa- 
tion,” he  says.  “Neoconservatives 
are  calling  for  a large-scale  de- 
funding of  higher  education  and  a 
return  to  the  system  that  catered 
primarily  to  the  wealthy  and  the 
white  male.” 

He  believes  universities  are  be- 
ing attacked  because  they  are  per- 
ceived as  being  progressive,  and 
that  denunciations  of  political 
correctness  stem  in  part  from  a 
desire  to  reverse  the  gains  made 
by  women  and  minorities. 

‘The  real  problem  is  not  that 
universities  are  overrun  by  mobs 
of  thought  police,  but  that  people 
of  (for  example)  a feminist  per- 
suasion are  being  drowned  out  by 
aggressive  right  wingers.” 

As  he  notes  in  his  book:  ‘The 
PC  furore  and  a longer-term  with- 
drawal of  public  support  from  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  are 
together  aspects  of  a larger  cul- 
tural and  political  crisis,  the  most 
notable  signs  of  which  include  an 
ever  more  overwhelming  domi- 
nance of  narrowly  economic, 
utilitarian  and  instrumentalist 
habits  of  mind,  and  a correspond- 
ingly steady  shrinkage  of  the  pub- 
lic space  within  which  genuinely 
critical  analysis  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  possible.” 

The  term  “political  correctness” 
is  now  used  to  discredit  egalitari- 


anism, but  it  was  first  used  in  the 
1930s  as  a serious  term  among 
Stalinists,  Keefer  notes.  It  resur- 
faced in  feminist  circles  in  the 
1970s  as  a reminder  of  the  dan- 
gers of  closed  ways  of  thinking  or 
as  a term  of  humorous  self-criti- 
cism. American  neoconserva- 
tives adopted  the  term  in  the  early 
1980s  as  a polemical  description 
of  their  adversaries. 

Keefer  began  working  on  his 
book  in  1991,  after  Maclean's 
magazine  published  a cover  story 
attacking  political  correctness  in 
Canadian  universities.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  partly  a tongue-in- 
cheek  recognition  that  his  opin- 
ions will  be  viewed  by  some  as 
“lunatic”  and  partly  an  allusion  to 
satiric  literary  traditions  of  lunar 
travel. 

The  book  deals  extensively  with 
issues  related  to  the  loss  of  cul- 
tural memory  and  the  way  the  me- 
dia, through  their  piecemeal  ren- 
dering of  the  news,  reduce  our 
capacity  to  remember  the  past. 
But  the  way  we  transmit  mean- 
ings is  important,  and  a critical 


understanding  of  the  past  can  and 
does  have  a consequential  and 
beneficial  impact,  says  Keefer. 
The  teaching  of  old  humanist 
texts,  for  example,  although  criti- 
cized by  some,  can  be  extremely 
valuable  in  dealing  with  issues 
that  anticipate  concerns  of  con- 
temporary feminists  or  cultural 
materialists,  he  says. 

‘There  is  a paradox  in  that  the 
people  who  have  been  loudest  in 
defence  of  western  culture  appear 
to  have  no  real  interest  in  it,”  he 
says.  ‘They  are  also  the  people 
who  are  attacking  the  really  im- 
portant work  of  cultural  memoiy 
in  universities  while  pretending 
to  protect  it.” 

Keefer  condemns  the  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  Ontario  government, 
comparing  it  with  the  short- 
sighted and  damaging  response  of 
U.S.  president  Calvin  Coolidge 
during  the  depression  of  the 
1930s.  “We  will  see  very  shortly 
the  results  of  Harris’s  cuts,”  says 
Keefer.  “They  will  deepen  the  re- 
cession we  are  heading  into.”  □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

A serious  health  problem  in  the 
food  industry  — when  to  safely 
discard  fat  and  oil  used  in  frying 
foods  — has  been  solved  with  the 
development  of  an  inexpensive 
sensor  at  U of  G. 

The  new  fat/oil  quality  sensor 
indicates  when  oil  needs  to  be 
replaced  if  minimum  safe  limits 
are  exceeded,  says  Prof.  Gauri 
Mittal,  Engineering,  who  devel- 
oped the  sensor  with  Prof.  Gord 
Hayward  and  graduate  student 
Satheesh  Paul.  The  University 
has  applied  for  a patent,  and  it’s 
hoped  the  sensor  will  be  manufac- 
tured commercially  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Harmful  to  health 

Fried  foods,  including  french 
fries,  chicken  and  fish  products, 
donuts,  potato  chips  and  other 
snack  foods,  represent  a huge 
food  industry.  But  many  de- 
graded products  of  frying  oil  are 
harmful  to  human  health,  causing 
gastrointestinal  illness  and  possi- 
bly creating  carcinogens. 

There  are  no  suitable  regula- 
tions in  Canada  for  the  length  of 
time  that  oil  and  fat  can  be  used 
for  frying,  says  Mittal,  and  up  to 
now,  there’s  been  no  easy  way  to 
measure  the  fat/oil  degradation  in 
the  food  industry.  Chemical 
analysis  using  costly  equipment 
and  skilled  labor  was  the  only 
method  for  measuring  harmful 
compounds  in  the  oil,  he  says. 

‘The  industry  needs  an  inexpen- 
sive, precise  instrument  to  indi- 
cate when  oil  is  bad,”  says  Mittal. 
“Many  European  nations  and  the 
United  States  have  already  set  cri- 
teria to  discard  degraded  frying 
oil.” 

Monitor  deterioration 

The  sensor,  which  will  retail  for 
$300  to  $500  for  industry  and 
about  $150  for  home  use,  will 
quickly  and  easily  monitor  the 
chemical  deterioration  as  well  as 
the  sensory  acceptance  of  the  oil. 
Mittal  says  that  suitable  govern- 
ment regulations  for  discarding 
oils  and  fats  might  be  put  in  place 
once  a sensor  is  widely  available. 

Currently,  restaurants  deter- 


mine the  discarding  time  of  oil  by 
observing  the  color,  odor,  exces- 
sive foaming  and  smoking.  But 
many  restaurants  employ  un- 
trained workers  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  expired  oil.  In  a sample 
study,  Mittal  found  that  some  res- 
taurants regularly  discard  oil  and 
fat  after  six  to  eight  days,  but  oth- 
ers never  discard  oil  and  regularly 
top  up  old  oil  with  new.  Although 
degraded  oil  represents  a health 
risk,  early  discarding  of  oil  can 
cause  financial  losses  to  the  food 
industry. 

During  frying,  oil  undergoes 
hundreds  of  chemical  reactions 
that  create  about  400  various 
chemical  compounds  such  as  free 
fatty  acids  and  polymers.  As  the 
oil  degrades,  more  surfactants  are 
formed  and  increase  the  contact 
time. 

In  developing  the  sensor,  the  re- 
searchers studied  the  dynamics  of 
fat/oil  degradation  by  measuring 
the  concentrations  of  these  prod- 
ucts of  oil  degradation.  Various 
physical,  optical  and  chemical 
properties  of  oil  during  frying 
were  also  measured. 

Concentration  rose 

The  polymer  concentration  in 
the  fat  increased  from  0.33  to  9.6 
per  cent  in  nine  days  of  frying. 
The  concentration  of  decomposi- 
tion products  rose  from  zero  to 
8.3  per  cent,  and  free  fatty  acids 
increased  from  zero  to  5.7  per 
cent.  The  free  fatty  acids  were 
found  to  constitute  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  decomposition  prod- 
ucts. 

The  sensor  works  by  way  of  a 
preprogrammed  setting  that  indi- 
cates when  oil  needs  to  be  re- 
placed. A microprocessor  is  used 
to  integrate  the  calibration,  meas- 
urements and  logical  decisions. 

The  sensor  can  also  be  used  on 
large  commercial  fryers  to  regu- 
late the  addition  of  fresh  oil/fat  to 
maintain  required  oil  quality  dur- 
ing frying.  This  helps  maintain 
the  quality  of  fried  foods,  which 
depends  heavily  on  oil  quality. 

This  research  was  supported  by 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  and  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs.  □ 


Cultural  experience  colors  environmental  perceptions 


by  Kate  Wilhelm 

Office  of  Research 

Native  Canadians  feel  a closer  relationship 
with  the  environment  than  their  non-native 
counterparts  do,  say  researchers. 

Former  geography  undergraduate  Jeremy 
Shute,  now  a master’s  student  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity, and  College  of  Social  Science  dean 
David  Knight  have  studied  how  members  of 
the  Teme-Augama  Anishnabai  band  and  non- 
native inhabitants  relate  to  the  environment  in 
the  Temagami  area  of  Northern  Ontario. 

“Our  concern  was  to  clearly  identify  that 
indigenous  and  European  Canadians  have  dif- 
ferent knowledge  and  perceptions  of  like  en- 
vironments," says  Knight.  “We  found  that  the 
Teme-Augama  Anishnabai  perceive  the  land 
in  a more  complex,  more  detailed  way  than  do 
the  non-indigenous  people.” 

The  study  focused  on  members  of  the  Wend- 
aban  Stewardship  Authority  (WSA),  which 


consisted  of  both  native  and  non-native  peo- 
ple. The  WSA  was  established  in  the  Tema- 
gami area  as  a joint  council  of  non-native 
government  appointees  and  local  natives  to 
address  land-management  issues. 

As  part  of  the  study,  the  participating  WSA 
members  explained  the  nature  of  their  ap- 
proach to  the  environment  through  the  use  of 
mental  mapping  and  informal  discussion 
rather  than  through  structured  interviews.  This 
unique  approach  revealed  many  important  dif- 
ferences between  native  and  non-native  views 
of  the  local  environment. 

The  Teme-Augama  Anishnabai  members, 
for  example,  viewed  local  rivers  and  water- 
ways as  sources  of  both  food  and  transporta- 
tion; the  government  appointees  viewed  them 
primarily  as  a source  of  recreation.  And  al- 
though the  clear-cutting  of  old-growth  forest 
in  the  area  was  a concern  to  all  WSA  members, 
natives  spoke  in  more  intimate  terms. 


“The  Teme-Augama  Anishnabai  talked 
about  learning  from  the  old  people  in  their 
community,  hearing  stories  from  elders  and 
parents  about  the  land  and  the  people  who  had 
lived  on  it,  and  of  learning  from  their  own 
travels  on  the  land,”  says  Knight. 

The  non-native  concern  for  the  forests  was 
more  political.  Government  appointees 
learned  about  the  area  through  sources  such  as 
meetings  or  books.  But  both  native  and  non- 
native members  of  the  WSA  were  concerned 
with  maintaining  the  environmental  integrity 
of  the  Temagami  area. 

Shute  and  Knight’s  study  demonstrates  both 
similar  concerns  for  the  environment  and  im- 
portant differences  between  native  and  non- 
native approaches  to  the  land  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

“Members  of  the  WSA  must  explore  these 
differences  as  they  seek  to  come  to  new  levels 
of  understanding,”  says  Knight.  □ 
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World  At  Guelph 


Thai  agreement  to  tackle  poverty 


Students  Sarah  Collin,  left,  and  Michelle  Perry  are  two  of  three  U of  G 
students  who  are  off  to  Japan  this  summer  to  teach  English.  Absent  from 
photo  is  Rick  Visentin. 

Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 

JET  program  takes  off 


It’s  a coup  for  U of  G. 

That’s  what  Prof.  Victor 
Ujimoto,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, chair  of  U of  G’s  Japan 
Program,  is  saying  about  the  first- 
time  selection  of  three  Guelph 
students  to  participate  in  the  Ja- 
pan Exchange  and  Teaching 
(JET)  Program. 

Sarah  Collin,  who  will  receive  a 
BA  in  English  and  international 
development  this  spring, 
Michelle  Perry,  who  will  gradu- 
ate with  a B.  A. Sc.  in  gerontology, 
and  Rick  Visentin,  who  will  re- 
ceive a BA  in  English,  were  cho- 
sen out  of  3,600  provincial  appli- 
cants to  participate  in  the 
international  exchange  and  for- 
eign language  teaching  program. 

Leaving  in  July  to  become  assis- 
tant language  teachers  in  area 
schools  for  the  next  year,  Collin, 
Perry  and  Visentin  will  help  JET 
meet  its  goal  of  promoting  inter- 


nationalization at  a local  level. 

They  anticipate  acquiring  as 
much  knowledge  as  they  impart. 

“I  enjoy  integrating  myself  into 
different  communities,”  says 
Collin,  who  has  previous  experi- 
ence teaching  overseas.  “And  I 
believe  that  for  young  people,  the 
chance  to  work  and  live  overseas 
adds  not  only  to  their  own  life  but 
also  to  the  life  of  those  they  come 
back  to,  making  the  benefits  so- 
cietal as  well  as  personal.” 

Launched  in  1987  and  funded 
by  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  JET  has  so  far  in- 
volved thousands  of  participants 
from  nine  countries.  Ujimoto  be- 
lieves today’s  economy  makes 
experience  outside  one’s  own 
community  imperative,  so  par- 
ticipation by  U of  G students  and 
other  Canadians  is  “part  of  our 
own  education  process.”  □ 


by  Mary  Koske 

Ten  women  from  disadvan- 
taged areas  of  northeast 
Thailand  will  study  at  U of  G 
thanks  to  an  administrative  agree- 
ment between  Canada  and  Thai- 
land described  as  a project 
designed  “to  enable  the  poor  to 
help  the  poor.” 

Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams, signed  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  at  a formal  cere- 
mony in  Bangkok  in  February. 
Also  signing  the  agreement, 
which  was  a direct  outcome  of  the 
1995  Beijing  Women’s  Confer- 
ence, were  Manfred  von  Nostitz, 
Canada’s  ambassador  to  Thai- 
land, Ingrid  Knutson  of  the  Cana- 
dian International  Development 
Agency  (CIDA)  and  three  Thai 
representatives  — Khun  Pichet 
Soontompipit,  director  general  of 
the  department  of  technical  and 
economic  co-operation;  Khun 
Mechai  Viravaidya,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Population  and  Com- 
munication Development  Asso- 
ciation; and  PrinyaChindaprasirt, 
president  of  Khon  Kaen  Univer- 
sity. 

Officially  known  as  the  Golden 
Jubilee  Scholarship,  Training  and 
Visits  Fund  Project,  it  commemo- 
rates the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
King  of  Thailand’s  accession  to 
the  throne. 

CIDA  contributed  $3  million  to 
the  partnership,  which  will  sup- 
port Thai  students  for  two  years  at 
Guelph  and  two  years  at  Khon 
Kaen.  It  will  also  allow  10  Cana- 
dian students  to  participate  in  a 
summer  work  program  in  Thai- 
land — five  in  1997  and  five  in 
1998. 

Shute  says  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
Thai  students  to  study  at  Guelph. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  University 
created  a partnership  with  Con- 
estoga College  in  Waterloo,  and 
members  of  its  English-as-a-sec- 
ond-language  faculty  flew  to 
Thailand  to  evaluate  the  English 
skills  of  prospective  students 
there.  On  the  basis  of  this  testing, 
the  first  five  women  were  chosen 
for  the  program.  They  are  now  at 
Conestoga  in  a tutoring  program 
and  will  begin  their  studies  at 
Guelph  in  January. 

Students  participating  in  the 
program  will  study  environ- 


Honduran  course  benefits  fanners 


A recent  two-week  course  in  Hon- 
duras has  brought  an  ongoing  par- 
ticipatory research  project 
involving  U of  G closer  to  its  goal 
of  helping  small  farmers  in  Cen- 
tral America  use  technology  to 
meet  their  needs  in  production  and 
the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  U of  G/Program  for  Rural 
Reconstruction  Project  — 
launched  in  1995  and  funded  by 
the  International  Development 
Resource  Centre  — hosted  the 
course  this  winter  in  conjunction 
with  the  International  Centre  for 
Tropical  Agriculture  and  the  Kel- 
logg Foundation.  Co-ordinated 


by  Prof.  Sally  Humphries,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology,  it  in- 
volved the  training  of  17  agrono- 
mists and  paraprofessionals  from 
Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  El  Sal- 
vador in  participatory  research 
methodology  designed  to  set  up 
community-based  agricultural  re- 
search committees. 

Each  of  the  participants  is  now 
starting  up  farmer  research  com- 
mittees in  their  home  towns 
geared  to  testing  and  adapting 
technologies  according  to  com- 
munity-defined needs. 

Humphries  attended  the  course 
with  sociology  graduate  student 
H616ne  Gregoire,  who  is  working 


in  northern  Honduras  with  the 
project,  and  is  excited  about  the 
course’s  projected  outcome. 

“Participants  were  selected  be- 
cause they  are  in  positions  where 
they  are  able  to  pass  on  the  meth- 
odology to  others  in  their  organi- 
zations, thereby  creating  a multi- 
plier effect  from  which  hundreds 
of  farmers  will  reap  the  benefit," 
says  Humphries. 

The  farmer  research  committees 
will  examine  such  topics  as  the 
testing  and  evaluation  of  basic 
grain  varieties  and  post-harvest 
storage,  and  research  on  mulch 
and  agroforestry  systems.  □ 


mental  science,  social  science, 
engineering,  business  administra- 
tion and  food  science.  It’s  ex- 
pected that  following  the  comple- 
tion of  their  degrees  at  Khon 
Kaen,  the  students  will  return  to 
their  communities. 

According  to  the  agreement, 
they  will  be  “better  able  to  make 
valuable  contributions  in  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  improved  agri- 
cultural techniques,  value-added 
agricultural  technologies,  forma- 
tion or  rural  industries  and  co-op- 
eratives, administration,  educa- 
tion, engineering,  public  services 
and  public  health.”  Both  the  stu- 
dents and  Thailand’s  poor  will 


benefit  from  this,  the  agreement 
says. 

Benefits  will  also  be  felt  among 
faculty  and  staff  at  both  Guelph 
and  Khon  Kaen,  which  will  re- 
ceive financial  support  over  five 
years  for  short-term  visits  and 
training  in  the  two  countries,  says 
Shute.  The  two  universities  have 
much  in  common,  he  says,  and 
their  partnership  will  extend  be- 
yond the  current  agreement. 

A Thai  delegation  of  seven  sen- 
ior colleagues  from  Khon  Kaen 
University,  led  by  Chindaprasirt, 
visited  campus  this  week  as  part 
of  this  ongoing  relationship  with 
Guelph.  □ 


Andreas  Hess  of  Germany  is  the  first  participant  in  a U of  G exchange 
program  aimed  at  using  computer  science  to  monitor  and  ultimately 
improve  the  environment. 

Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 

Environmentally  friendly 
exchange  plugs  in  with 
CIS,  Germany,  Austria 


Using  computers  to  improve  the 
environment  is  a growing  field 
that  U of  G is  plugging  into  with  a 
new  exchange  program. 

Environmental  informatics  — 
the  use  of  computing  science  to 
better  monitor  environmental 
changes  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation to  the  public  — is  being 
nurtured  through  an  exchange  be- 
tween Guelph  and  the  HTW  Saar- 
bruecken  Institute  in  Germany. 

An  initiative  of  Prof.  Dave 
Swayne,  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science  (CIS),  and  Ralf 
Denzer  of  Saarbruecken,  the  ex- 
change is  geared  to  senior  envi- 
ronmental science  students  taking 
the  environmetrics  option  and 
computer  science  students  in  the 
environmental  field. 

Germany  and  Austria  were  se- 
lected as  exchange  countries  be- 
cause of  the  high  quality  of  their 
environmental  technology,  says 
Swayne. 

He  believes  participation  in  the 
program  offers  a range  of  bene- 
fits. 

“Networking  with  other  stu- 
dents in  one’s  area  of  interest,  ac- 
quiring a more  comprehensive 


knowledge  of  the  university  sys- 
tem and  becoming  familiar  with 
another  country’s  technology  are 
all  opportunities  that  may  open 
doors  farther  down  the  line.  Of 
course,  the  environment  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  as  well.” 
Saarbruecken  student  Andreas 
Hess  got  the  exchange  off  the 
ground  this  spring  with  a six- 
week  stint  in  CIS  working  on  an 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Can- 
ada project  to  establish  a database 
on  weed  control  for  farmers. 

Hess  believes  his  time  here  was 
well  spent.  “It  was  interesting  to 
see  how  Canadian  computer  labs 
work,  and  I was  able  to  acquire  a 
lot  of  practical  experience  while 
visiting,”  he  says.  “My  speaking 
English  also  improved.  This  will 
be  helpful  to  me  in  the  future.” 

He  expects  to  return  to  Canada 
next  year  to  participate  in  an  in- 
ternational 40-day  course  on  en- 
vironmental informatics  that 
Swayne  will  help  teach  in  Whis- 
tler. B.C. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  ex- 
change or  the  course  can  call 
Swayne  at  Ext.  3411.  □ 
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NOTICES 


The  Russian  challenge 

Marie-Lucie  Morin,  minister 
counsellor  (commercial)  at  the 
Canadian  Embassy  in  Moscow, 
will  speak  on  “Russia:  The  Chal- 
lenge Ahead”  May  2 at  2:30  p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Her  visit 
is  part  of  a tour  of  the  Technology 
Triangle  co-ordinated  by  the  Wa- 
terloo-Laurier-Guelph  Centre  for 
East  European  and  Russian  Stud- 
ies. 

Mime  theatre  school 

Graphic  Mime  Theatre  presents 
“Catch  the  Eclipse  Theatre 
School,”  a four-week  summer 
school  program  in  physical  theatre 
for  ages  seven  to  21  Aug.  5 to  30. 
Sessions  run  Monday  to  Friday 
from  1 0 a.m.  to  3 p.m  Cost  is  $350. 
Registration  deadline  is  June  30. 
For  details,  call  artistic  director 
Stephen  La  Frenie  at  821-3212. 

Rhododendron  culture 

Arboretum  horticulturist  Henry 
Kock  will  demonstrate  the  vegeta- 
tive propagation,  pruning  and 
planting  of  rhododendrons  May 
27  or  29  starting  at  7 p.m.  Cost  is 
$ 1 5.  Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  May  22. 

Master  gardener  program 

A planning  meeting  to  discuss  a 
new  master  gardener  program  will 
be  held  May  9 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Maria  Hilts  at  836- 
7657  or  Mary  Beverley-Burton  at 
824-1057. 

Caregiver  information 

The  Alzheimer  Society  of  Guelph 
and  District  and  the  St.  Joseph’s 
Alzheimer  Day  Centre  are  spon- 
soring a family  information  series 
for  caregivers  of  the  cognitively 
impaired  Wednesdays  in  May 
from  7 to  8:30  p.m.  To  register, 
call  836-7672. 

Focus  on  nutrition 

The  Department  of  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences  pre- 
sents Venket  Rao  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Toronto  discussing  the 
“Role  of  Phytochemicals  in  Hu- 
man Nutrition  and  Health”  May 
10  at  11  a.m.  in  Room  141  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building. 

Historical  walking  tours 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  will 
again  offer  guided  historical  walk- 
ing tours  of  downtown  Guelph 
Sunday  afternoons  from  May  5 to 
Oct.  20.  All  tours  start  at  2 p.m. 
and  last  about  two  hours.  Cost  is 
$2.  For  information,  call  836- 
3280. 

Art  exhibit 

The  University  Club  on  Level  5 of 
the  University  Centre  presents 
“Horticulture  Meets  Art,”  an  exhi- 
bition of  watercolors,  pen  and  ink 
and  collage  by  Sandi  M.  Huish, 
through  May. 

Book  donations  needed 

MP  Stan  Dromisky  is  seeking  do- 
nations of  books  dealing  with  Ca- 
nadiana  for  a new  department  of 
Canadian  studies  at  the  University 
of  Havana  in  Cuba.  Donations  of 
new  or  used  books  on  the  subject 
of  Canada  or  by  Canadian  authors 
are  welcome.  Books  can  be  mailed 
postage  free  to  Dromisky  in  Room 
453,  West  Block,  House  of  Com- 
mons, Ottawa  K1 A 0A6. 


Attitudes  to  animals 

The  Department  of  Population 
Medicine  is  sponsoring  a talk  by 
James  Serpell  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  on  “The  Evolution 
of  Western  Attitudes  to  Animals” 
May  2 at  3 p.m.  in  Room  1642  of 
OVC. 

Supper  available 

The  University  Club  invites  sena- 
tors to  enjoy  an  early  supper  spe- 
cial on  Senate  nights.  Beginning 
May  21,  senators  can  buy  soup,  a 
sandwich  and  a non-alcoholic 
beverage  for  $7,  plus  tax  ($6  for 
club  members).  The  special  is 
available  from  4:30  to  6 p.m.  Call 
Ext.  8578  for  reservations. 

Summer  bird  workshop 

Arboretum  naturalist  Chris  Earley 
will  lead  a three-part  summer 
workshop  focusing  on  the  songs, 
plumage,  behaviors  and  habitat  re- 
quirements of  summer  forest  birds 
May  29  and  June  5 at  7 p.m.  and 
June  8 at  6:30  a.m.  Cost  is  $58. 
Registration  and  payment  are  re- 
quired by  May  22. 

Math  and  stats  seminar 

The  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics  presents  a seminar 
with  Ibrahim  Ahmad  of  Northern 
Illinois  University  May  7 at  3:10 


p.m.  in  Room  121  of  the  Mac- 
Naughton  Building.  The  topic  is 
“Nonparametric  Estimates  of 
Measures  of  Income  Inequality 
and  Poverty.” 

Focus  on  horse  breeding 

The  Equine  Research  Centre  is 
hosting  a day-long  seminar  for 
horse  breeders  May  1 1 on  campus. 
Discussion  will  focus  on  artificial 
insemination,  freezing  stallion  se- 
men and  broodmare  management. 
Cost  is  $69.  For  more  information, 
call  837-0061. 

Spring  concert 

Come  listen  to  “Spring  Voices” 
performing  a Bach  cantata  and 
German  art  songs  May  1 1 at  8 p.m. 
at  the  Arkell  Schoolhouse  Gallery. 
The  voices  belong  to  soprano 
Theresa  Thibodeau  and  bass  John 
Medina.  Accompanying  them  will 
be  pianist  Louise  Vosburgh.  Cost 
is  $10.  To  reserve  tickets,  call 
Geraldine  Ysselstein  at  763-7528. 

Benefit  concert 

The  third  annual  “Women  in  the 
Groove,”  an  evening  of  art,  music 
and  dance  featuring  female  artists 
and  performers,  is  May  2 at  9 p.m. 
at  Above  Van  Gogh’s  Ear.  Admis- 
sion is  $8  on  a sliding  scale.  All 
proceeds  go  to  Guelph- Wei  ling- 
ton  Women  in  Crisis. 


Women’s  voices 
The  feminist  chorus  “Woman-to- 
Woman”  presents  LIBANA  in  a 
workshop  for  women’s  voices 
May  3 and  4 and  in  concert  May  5 
at  3 p.m.  at  St.  John’s-on-the-Hill 
United  Church  in  Cambridge.  For 
tickets,  call  836-7578. 

Staff  development  talk 

The  Staff  Development  Work 
Group  of  the  Wellington  County 
Public-Sector  Consortium  pre- 
sents Jim  Clemmer,  author  of 
Pathways  to  Performance , May 
30  at  8:45  a.m.  at  the  Arboretum. 
Cost  is  $10.  To  register,  call 
Simon  Leibovitz  at  822-4420. 

Office  professionals  meet 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Office  Professionals 
will  meet  May  9 at  6 p.m.  at  the 
College  Inn.  Dinner  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a discussion  of  safety  for 
women  by  Const.  Cate  Welsh  of 
Guelph  Police  Services.  For  more 
information,  call  767-2590. 

Author  to  speak 

Jack  Downing,  author  of  Curi- 
ouserand  Curiouser,  will  discuss 
“Poetry  and  Life”  May  5 at  the 
10:30  a.m.  service  at  the  Guelph 
Unitarian  Fellowship  on  Harris 
Street  at  York  Road.  □ 


CLASS 

IFIEDS 

FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

FOR  RENT 

WANTED 

Ofl  Campus  Housing 

(519)  824-4120,  Ext  3357  or  Fax  (519)767-1670 
EMAIL:  ocho@uoguelph.ca 


1984  Nissan  Sentra,  light  blue, 
four-door  sedan,  well  cared  for, 
147,000  kilometres,  Paul,  824- 
7579. 

Sorgarden  solid-pine  dining  table 
with  two  drop  leaves  from  Ikea, 
four  grey  metal  and  leather  chairs 
with  arms,  sell  together  or  willing 
to  separate,  824-0792. 

Set  of  four  TV  tables  with  stand, 
new  condition;  woman’s  leather 
jacket,  navy,  size  10  petite,  excel- 
lent condition,  822-3129. 

Limoges  dinner  service,  12-place 
setting,  93  pieces,  perfect  condi- 
tion, 821-2087. 


WANTED! 

London  family  wishes  to 
purchase  home  in  Guelph. 
Private,  no  agents.  Must  be 
well  maintained  in  quiet  area. 

1-519-642-3878 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 

Outstanding  Customer  Service  Award 
1993, 1994, 1995 

#1  in  sales  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate 
Board,  1992, 1993, 1994, 1995 
(Individual  unassisted  sales) 

824-9050 


Bill  Green 

B.Sc.(Agr),  71  OAC, 
Assoc  Broker 


* ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


1983  Starcraft  1 6-foot  tent  trailer, 
sleeps  five,  stove,  sink,  ice  chest, 
table,  water,  electrical  hookup, 
lightweight,  Ext.  6728  or  787- 
2962  after  5:30  p.m. 

Garden  and  garage  tools,  Skil- 
saw,  10-inch  Weedeater,  822- 
3265  nights  and  weekends. 

Golf  bag  cart,  weight  bench,  met- 
al lawn  chairs,  small  Eureka  vac- 
uum cleaner,  Hoover  broom, 
Pauli  Ext.  3924  or  846-0374. 

Men’s  right-handed  Spalding 
Elite  golf  clubs,  four  woods, 
seven  irons,  pitching  and  sand 
wedges,  new  grips;  men’s  and 
women’s  10-speed  bicycles,  856- 
4046  after  8:30  p.m. 

Three-bedroom  brick  bungalow 
on  quiet  cul-de-sac,  walk  to 
schools,  downtown,  campus, 
hardwood  floors,  high-efficiency 
gas  heat,  767-9872. 

Gilson  P-200  and  Gilson  P-1000 
pipetman,  good  condition,  Paul, 
Ext.  2754. 

FOR  RENT 

Four-bedroom  waterfront  cottage 
on  Dyers  Bay,  Georgian  Bay  side 
of  Bruce  Peninsula  between 
Tobermory  and  Lion’s  Head,  per- 
fect for  hiking,  boating,  biking, 
weekly  or  monthly,  822-9092. 

Condominium  home,  laundry, 
appliances,  pool,  15-minute  walk 
to  campus,  non-smoker,  no  pets, 
$950  a month  plus  utilities, 
Marcia,  837-9177. 


Three-bedroom  lakefront  cottage 
on  Mill  Lake,  Parry  Sound,  sea- 
sonal or  monthly,  905-822-9015. 

Three-bedroom  cottage  on  island 
in  Newboro  Lake,  near  Kingston, 
boating,  swimming,  fishing,  $300 
a week  including  canoe,  rowboat 
and  transportation  to  island,  836- 
0098  or  613-733-6152. 

Furnished  four-bedroom  stone 
home  to  sublet  to  faculty  or  ma- 
ture student,  large  family  room, 
deck,  two  fireplaces,  15-minute 
walk  to  campus,  available  Aug.  1 , 
1996,  to  Aug.  31,  1997,  $1,190  a 
month,  Ext.  3235  or  837-0055 
evenings. 

One  bedroom  in  four-bedroom 
home,  Kortright  area,  laundry, 
parking,  30-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, $300  a month,  822-2769. 

Furnished  basement  room,  park- 
ing, close  to  bus  stop,  822-3129. 

Furnished  room  in  home  for  fe- 
male non-smoker,  share  kitchen 
and  bathroom,  laundry,  parking, 
no  pets,  $200  a month  from  May 
1 to  Sept.  1 , $350  a month  after 
Sept.  1 ; furnished  room  in  apart- 
ment for  female  non-smoker,  liv- 
ing room,  kitchen,  bath,  separate 
entrance,  available  Sept.  1,  $350 
a month,  824-1905. 

WANTED 

Treadmill  with  two-horsepower 
motor,  823-2813. 

Cast-iron  bathtub  with  claw  feet, 
5 1 /2  to  six  feet  in  length;  four  rai  n 
barrels,  821-1795. 


Healthy  older  dogs  for  U of  G 
study  on  the  effects  of  diet  on 
kidney  function  in  dogs  with  kid- 
ney failure.  Dogs  must  be  at  least 
age  eight,  in  good  health,  not  on 
medication  and  with  up-to-date 
vaccinations.  Trials  begin  in  early 
May.  Owners  receive  free  dog 
food  and  veterinary  evaluation. 
Call  Hilary,  836-7253,  or  leave 
name  with  Laurie,  Ext.  3677. 

House  for  young  professional  and 
family  to  rent  (or  rent  to  own),  old 
University  area,  837-3766. 

Professional  couple  seeking  one- 
or  two-bedroom  apartment,  pref- 
erably in  house,  parking  for  two, 
needed  for  fall  semester,  Lori, 
Ext.  4138  or  822-5107. 

IBM  Selectric  III  typewriter  for 
office  use,  good  or  excellent 
shape,  Anna,  Ext.  6508. 

A cottage  to  rent  in  a rustic  setting 
for  a weekend  getaway,  Sept.  13 
to  15,  would  like  fireplace  or 
wood-burning  stove  and  location 
close  to  water,  reasonable, 
Margaret,  Ext.  6800  or  836-1066. 

Unwanted  barbecues,  lawnmow- 
ers,  snowblowers,  lawn  tractors, 
outboard  motors,  etc.,  free  pick- 
up, Paul,  Ext.  3924  or  846-0374. 

AVAILABLE 

Married  couple  to  house  sit,  no 
pets,  non-smokers,  no  children, 
824-1246  evenings. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home 
while  you  travel,  references, 
Cobi,  Ext.  6010  or  836-8086. 
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Horses  to  keep  their  cool  at  Olympics 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 


Horses  competing  in  the  Atlanta 
Olympics  this  summer  will  keep 
their  cool,  thanks  in  part  to  U of  G 
research  on  the  effects  of  extreme 
heat  in  exercising  horses. 

For  the  first  time  in  Olympic 
history,  distances  in  the  three-day 
cross-country  equestrian  event 
will  be  shortened,  and  cooling 
stops  will  be  added  to  guard  the 
health  of  horses  in  the  hot  Georgia 
climate.  In  addition: 

■ equestrian  events  will  be  run 
before  11:15  a.m.; 

■ veterinary  checks  will  be  re- 
quired after  the  third  phase  of 
the  event;  and 

■ horses  will  spend  three  weeks 
in  Georgia  before  the  Olym- 
pics to  recover  from  travel  and 
to  adapt  to  the  heat. 

If  intense  heat  prevails,  further 
reductions  to  the  course  can  be 
made. 

These  recently  announced 
changes  were  based  on  recom- 
mendations from  the  Interna- 
tional Equestrian  Federation 
(FEI),  the  co-ordinating  body  for 
international  research  projects  on 
equine  exercise  physiology,  in 
conjunction  with  the  1996  Olym- 
pic Games. 

The  two  Guelph  projects  that 
contributed  to  the  recommenda- 
tions found  that  horses  have  a 
marked  reduction  in  exercise  ca- 
pacity in  extreme  heat  and  that  the 
optimum  acclimatization  period 
is  10  to  14  days.  The  research 
team  — Prof.  Mike  Lindinger, 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences;  Gayle  Ecker  of  the 
Equine  Research  Centre;  and 


Fax  savings 
available 


U of  G and  Bell  Canada  are  offer- 
ing a long-distance  fax  savings 
plan  called  “Advantage  Pre- 
ferred” for  all  departments.  Target 
date  is  June  1. 

Individual  departments  will 
benefit  from  low  per-minute  rates 
as  well  as  group  volume  dis- 
counts. There  is  no  minimum 
monthly  use  requirement,  no  in- 
stallation fee  and  no  monthly  fee. 
Departments  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive a monthly  Bell  Canada 
phone  bill  with  details  of  long- 
distance charges. 

To  verify  that  your  department 
is  on  the  list,  send  e-mail  by  May 
3 to  bchomiak@telserv.ccs. 
uoguelph.ca  or  leave  a message  at 
Ext.  6998.  □ 


Advertise  With  Us! 


H you  or  your  department/unit  ^ 
► would  like  to  advertise  in  the  < 
k following  publications,  contact:  4 

Vicki  Gojanovich 
Advertising  Co-ordinator 
University  Communications 
824-4120,  Ext  6690  / Fax  824-7962 
Monday-Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  - 4:30  p.m. 

❖ At  Guelph  ❖ Alumnus 
* Convocation  Special  Edition 
^ ❖ Research  Magazine  , 

* ❖ U of  G Telephone  Directory  J 

I ❖ O.V.C.  Crest  • 


Profs.  Jill  McCutcheon  and  Ray 
Geor,  Clinical  Studies — exposed 
thoroughbred  horses  to  high  heat 
and  humidity  and  measured  vari- 
ous physiological  responses. 

In  extreme  heat  of  33  C and  80- 
to  85-per-cent  humidity,  which 
would  represent  “a  worst-case 
scenario  in  Atlanta,”  says  Lindin- 
ger, the  horses  had  a 55-per-cent 
reduction  in  exercise  duration.  In 
high  heat  without  humid  condi- 
tions, the  horses  had  a 25-per-cent 
reduction  in  exercise  duration. 

To  determine  if  and  how  much 
acclimatization  could  occur  over 
a three-week  period,  horses  were 
exposed  to  four  hours  per  day  of 
high  heat  and  humidity,  and  exer- 
cised for  the  entire  second  hour  of 
that  monitored  period.  Prior  to 
starting  the  study,  the  horses  were 
exercise-trained  on  a treadmill  for 
eight  to  10  weeks.  Detailed  physi- 
ological measurements  were 
taken  at  rest,  during  a stand- 
ardized exercise  test  and  during 
recovery  on  days  3,  7,  14  and  21 
of  the  three-week  period  to  deter- 
mine acclimatization  responses. 
The  horses  exercised  until  their 
core  temperature  reached  41.5  C. 

“Our  main  criterion  was  how 
fast  did  the  body  temperature  in- 
crease,” says  Geor.  “If  it  was 
slower  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
it  would  indicate  better  heat  dissi- 
pation.” 

In  fact,  the  horses  showed  im- 
proved cardiovascular  adaptation 


working  at  the  same  exercise  in- 
tensity after  about  10  to  14  days. 
Other  improvements  in  responses 
to  heat  — increased  sweating  and 
improved  efficiencies  in  muscu- 
lar contraction  — were  unclear, 
partly  because  of  the  extremes  in 
heat  and  humidity  the  horses  were 
exposed  to,  says  McCutcheon. 

The  researchers  were  also  inter- 
ested to  see  if  horses  have  accli- 
matization responses  similar  to 
those  of  humans.  After  20  days  of 
acclimatization,  humans  have  an 
increased  exercise  capability 
through  an  integrated  series  of 
physiological  responses.  Horses 
and  humans  are  the  only  mam- 
mals that  primarily  use  sweating 
as  a cooling  mechanism.  Horses 
sweat  at  two  to  three  times  the 
human  rate,  but  they  have  less 
surface  area  over  which  to  lose  it. 

The  recommendation  that 
horses  spend  three  weeks  in  Geor- 
gia prior  to  the  Olympics  was 
based  on  acclimatization  needs  as 
well  as  recovery  time  from  trans- 
port. The  average  temperature  in 
Atlanta  in  July  and  August  is  30 
C with  humidity  levels  of  65  to  70 
per  cent. 

The  Guelph  projects  were  spon- 
sored by  the  FEI,  the  American 
Horse  Shows  Association,  the 
E.P.  Taylor  Equine  Research 
Fund,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs, 
and  the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council.  □ 


HOME  CLEAN  HOME 


♦ CARPETS 

♦ UPHOLSTERY 

STEAMATIC.  . ADCA  D11„e 

total  cleanjne  4 resiorauon  + AREA  RUGS 


Rasldantial  ♦ Commercial 


♦ AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

836-7340 


ENHANCE  YOUR 
RETIREMENT  PACKAGE! 


Have  you  considered  all 
your  retirement  options? 
Call  us  for  a confidential 
and  personalized 
financial  review. 

denisFinancial  Services 

Robert  and  Mariette  Denis  ♦ 821-8246 


Women  and  Money 

We  all  know  what  we  want:  we  want  to  be  able  to  stop 
worrying  about  money,  to  decide  what  to  invest  in,  to  pay 
down  the  mortgage,  plan  for  the  kid's  education,  to  have  a 
Registered  Retirement  Plan  and  to  have  wonderful  vacations 
every  year.  We  all  want  to  do  more  than  pay  our  bills  and 
keep  afloat.  Women  want  to  leam  how  to  make  money  work 
for  them,  rather  than  have  it  disappear  with  nothing  to  show 
for  it.  Women  want  to  confidently  and  independently  leam 
how  to  make  wiser  investment  decisions. 

/ Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  pay  less  tax  on  your 
earned  income? 

/ Do  you  know  the  difference  between  interest  and 
dividend  income,  and  capital  gains? 

/ Do  you  know  how  to  income  sp’1  with  your  family? 

/ Why  is  inflation  called  the  " silent  killer"? 

/ Where  should  you  put  your  money? 

/ Who  will  inherit  your  parents  estate?  You  or 
Revenue  Canada? 

Plan  to  attend  an  interesting  information  session  where 
you  will  leam  the  answers  to  many  of  these  questions  on 
May  15  at  2 p.m.  in  the  University  Club  with  Anne  Paterson 
(a  financial  consultant  with  Capital  Management 
Group  of  Waterloo) 


louanni 


CUSTOM 

TAILOR 


The  Ultimate  in 
Fashion  & Design 

MADE  TO  MEASURE  SUITS  FOR 
LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 
First  class  alterations  and  restyling 

30  Macdonnell  St,  Guelph 

821-9961 
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13 

16 

Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1 . Striker's 
replacement 
5.  Chart 
8.  Distant 

10.  Din 

13.  Jointly  owned 
dwelling 

14.  Cooking 
formulas 

16.  Follow  a 
course 

17.  Lyric  poem 

18.  Put  into 
practice 

19.  Precious 
stones 

21.  Removable 
cover 

22.  Drawing  power 

26.  Name  meaning 
joyful 

27.  Hawaiian  food 

28.  Criminal 
setting  of  fires 

29.  Playing  card 

30.  Wood  sorrel 

31.  Johnny-come- 
lately 

33.  Female  hog 

34.  Soup 
vegetable 

35.  Actress  Claire 

36.  Fourth  mo. 

38.  Giant  with  a 

hundred  eyes 

42.  Gave  private 
lessons 

44.  Deck's  jack 


45.  Belongings 

46.  Number  of 
Worldly 
Wonders 

47.  Hop  flavored 
malt 

48.  Interpret 


DOWN 

1.  Pouches 

2.  Coagulate 

3.  First  class 

4.  Wine  shop 

5.  Armor- 
smashing  club 

6.  French  friend 

7.  Furnish  with 
inhabitants 

9.  Heralded 

10.  Fight  with 

1 1 . Was  way 
ahead 

12.  Occupant 

15.  Family  car 

20.  Boggy  area 


22.  Palm  fruit 

23.  Longfellow  hero 

24.  Imitate  in  fun 

25.  Arctic  jackets 

27.  Set  in  place 
32.  “Silas " 

36.  “Rule  Britannia” 
composer 

37.  Scoring  marker 

39.  Bestowed 

40.  Eyeball  part 

41.  Transmit 
43.  Lamp  fuel 


DAWSON  MOTORS 


[QUICK  LUBeI  fT Air-conditioning”)  17/RE  SPECIAL^ 

ff  era  a tcd  ♦ Brakes  80,000  km.  rated 

| & _ | I * Diagnostics  I |l55/80R13  . . ,»39 .«  | 

$1  K 95  ♦ Exhaust  195/75R14  . . .*60.»5 

I MoriCars  I I * I klS/MRIS  • . .«71.«  I 

indudes  up  to  * Transmlsslo  other  sizes 

L5  litres  1 0W30  ■ ■ * Tlr°*  1 1 available  I 

“TJT  “ J LlwSffisnjhlp  J |_CalMordetallsJ 


42  ESSEX  ST. 
(Gordon  & Waterloo) 


822-6290 
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Horticulturist 
in  his  work  at 

by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

Plants  are  the  source  of  life,  literally  and 
figuratively. 

That’s  a lesson  that  Henry  Kock  of  the  Ar- 
boretum — a fourth-generation  horticulturist 
— learned  from  his  grandfather  in  Holland  1 9 
years  ago  and  now  shares  with  others  daily. 

Interpretive  walks,  slide  shows,  workshops 
and  a lifestyle  that  keeps  him  close  to  nature 
are  just  a few  of  the  ways  he  helps  people 
understand  gardens  and  natural  systems,  our 
relationship  to  them,  and  the  comfort  and 
sense  of  peace  that  nature  offers. 

Kock  says  his  work  at  the  Arboretum  has 
nurtured  much  of  his  own  growth. 

“For  me,  there  is  an  amazing  sense  of  life 
unfolding  here,  my  own  as  much  as  the  plants 
and  land  I help  caretake,”  he  says.  “Getting  my 
hands  in  the  soil  seems  to  help  me  pull  things 
together,  and  there  are  lessons  to  learn  from 
both  the  natural  and  cultured  landscapes  we 
have  at  the  Arboretum.  I am  honored  to  work 
in  a place  that  means  so  much  to  so  many 
people,  and  one  of  my  goals  is  to  make  it  more 
accessible  so  that  others  may  also  enjoy  it.” 
Kock  first  came  to  the  Arboretum  15  years 
ago  to  help  establish  plant  collections  and  a 
gene  bank  of  rare  woody  plants  in  Ontario. 
Now,  he  teaches  native  plant  propagation  to 
others. 

“I  used  to  see  plants  as  specimens,  but  now  I 
see  them  as  members  of  dynamic  cultural  and 
natural  communities,”  he  says.  Awareness  of 


FOCUS 

gets  grounded 
Arboretum 

these  interdependent  and  fragile  relationships 
is  what  he  and  his  colleagues  share  with  each 
other  and  visitors  to  the  Arboretum. 

Kock  has  taken  his  new  understanding  home 
to  his  own  garden,  where  he  has  assembled 
natural  communities  using  more  than  400  spe- 
cies of  plants.  Re-creating  landscapes  that 
meet  the  needs  of  wildlife  is  a priority  for 
Kock,  who  has  had  his  efforts  rewarded  with 
visits  by  the  rarely  seen  winter  wren  and  38 
other  birds,  all  without  the  use  of  a bird  feeder. 
Providing  an  audible  backdrop  to  this  scene  is 
the  spring  mating  song  of  the  toads  attracted 
to  the  swamp  he  established  in  his  backyard 
two  years  ago. 

Along  with  his  “gourmet”  interest  in  plant 
and  animal  relationships,  Kock  is  a cultivated 
vegetarian  culinary  talent.  Known  for  his  bur- 
ritos  (adapted  from  a blackbean  soup  recipe 
from  Nicaragua)  and  “treehouse  soya  burgers” 
(made  infamous  years  ago  at  the  Hillside  Fes- 
tival, which  he  once  helped  manage),  Kock 
has  also  had  compliments  on  some  of  the  30 
varieties  of  wine  he  has  made  — none  of  which 
contains  a single  grape. 

“Rhubarb,  dandelion  flower,  elderberry  and 
beetroot  wines  are  some  of  my  favourites,”  he 
says,  “and  I hope  one  day  to  make  wine  from 
the  allegheny  serviceberry  trees  that  I grew 
from  seeds  gathered  throughout  Ontario.” 
Currently  working  with  volunteers  at  the  Ar- 
boretum who  lead  tours  and  care  for  plants, 
Kock  is  grateful  for  the  dynamism  of  both  the 
place  and  the  people  who  work  there. 

‘The  rate  of  change  and  growth  that  occurs 


Henry  Kock 


out  here  creates  new  challenges  all  the  time, 
and  facing  and  meeting  them  is  extremely 
demanding,  but  brings  me  a terrific  sense  of 
satisfaction.  This  is  my  way  of  giving  back  to 
the  Arboretum  a little  of  what  it  gives  to  me, 
and  I want  to  help  ensure  that  its  beauty  and 
dignity  continue  to  be  available  to  others.”  □ 


Interaction 
conference 
May  1 and  2 

Some  1,500  senior  high  school 
students  from  across  Ontario  are 
on  campus  May  1 and  2 for  U of 
G’s  annual  Interaction  conference 
on  global  and  national  issues.  Fea- 
turing speakers  from  the  commu- 
nity and  Guelph  faculty  and  staff, 
the  conference  covers  such  topics 
as  the  Harris  government,  native 
residential  schools,  AIDS  and 
contemporary  art. 

Clothing  designer  Linda 
Lundstrom  and  Oji-Cree  native 
Levi  Beardy  present  one  of  sev- 
eral sessions  on  native  issues  in 
“Clash  of  Two  Cultures:  Red 
Meets  White.”  □ 


URIF  ends 

The  University  Research  Incen- 
tive Fund  (URIF)  matching-funds 
program  has  been  discontinued 
and  will  stage  no  more  competi- 
tions. URIF  will  honor  existing 
contracts  and  continue  to  make 
payments  when  it  receives  the  an- 
nual deliverables.  Because  this 
may  also  change,  however,  the 
Office  of  Research  suggests  that 
anyone  with  reports  and  corporate 
letters  due  should  send  them  to 
Room  224  of  the  Reynolds  Build- 
ing as  soon  as  possible  to  ensure 
that  next  year’s  instalment  is  re- 
ceived. □ 


FREE  Consultation 


MAXIMIZE  YOUR  SERP 


❖ Is  it  worth  your  while  to  roll  your  Group  Pension  over  to  a 

Personal  Pension  Fund? 

❖ How  much  of  your  SERP  pay  can  go  to  your  Personal  RRSP? 

❖ Why  not  convert  your  Group  Life  Insurance  to  Personal  Life 
Insurance? 

❖ Should  you  be  looking  at  Annuities  or  LIFs,  Mutual  Funds 
or  GICs? 

Standard  Life  can  provide  you  with  invaluable  advice  on  how  to  maximize 
your  SERP.  Working  with  a financial  professional  from  Canada’s  only 
major  financial  institution  rated  Triple  A by  Moody’s  and  Standards  & 
Poor’s,  you’ll  establish  the  right  investment  mix  in  order  to  minimize  taxes 
and  general  additional  income. 

Call  (519)  658-8083  for  more  details. 


Michael  Stoddart 


STANDARD  LIFE 

Driven. 

To  exceed  your  needs. 


AT  A GLANCE 


Krakow  co-ordinator 
sought.  The  Krakow 
Semester  Committee  is 
seeking  a faculty  member 
to  co-ordinate  the  semester 
in  fall  1997.  Interested 
candidates  should  send  a 
letter  or  e-mail  message  by 
May  23  to  the  chair  of  the 
committee,  Prof.  Joanna 
Boehnert,  Psychology, 
Boehnert@psyadm.css. 
uoguelph.ca.  A candidate 
will  be  selected  by  the  fall 
semester.  For  more 
information,  call  Boehnert 
at  Ext.  3517. 

The  stamp  of  approval. 

Mailing  smarter  can  save 
you  money . . . page  3 

Egg  research  gets 
cracking.  A new  form 
of  immunization  may 
be  just  an  omelette  away 
. . . page  5 

Behind  the  scenes. 
Technical  director  Paul  Ord 
keeps  things  humming  at 
the  Guelph  Spring  Festival 
. . . page  8 

Thought  for  the  week 

To  me,  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure of  writing  is  not  what 
it’s  about,  but  the  inner 
music  the  words  make. 

Truman  Capote 


The  envelope,  please.  For  best  teacher  in  a continuing  role,  the  winner  is  . 
professor  Alan  Filewod,  recipient  of  a 1995  OCUFA  award.  See  story  on  page  4. 
Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


drama 


Preliminary  operating  budget 
goes  to  Senate  next  week 


A balanced  preliminary  operating  budget  for 
1996/97  will  be  considered  by  Senate  May 
21.  It  appears  as  a supplement  in  this  issue 
of  At  Guelph. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning  (SCUP)  will  present  the  prelimi- 
nary budget  and  its  response  before  Senate 
begins  discussion.  The  academic  governing 
body’s  comments  will  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration before  the  budget  is  presented  to 
Board  of  Governors  for  approval  May  23. 

As  is  the  case  every  year,  a final  budget 
will  go  to  the  board  in  November  after  fall 
enrolment  revenues  are  known. 

Guelph’s  total  operating  budget  revenue 
for  1996/97  is  projected  at  $188.8  million 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing (MET)  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  A g- 
riculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
(OMAFRA). 

There  are  no  substantial  changes  in  the 
preliminary  budget  assumptions  from  those 
presented  at  town  hall  meetings,  to  SCUP 
and  to  Senate  in  February.  At  those  meet- 
ings, senior  administrators  outlined  how 
they  planned  to  shape  the  one-year  budget 
to  deal  with  a projected  $ 1 9.6-million  initial 
shortfall  in  the  MET  budget  created  primar- 
ily by  a cut  of  $16  million  or  15.4  per  cent 
of  provincial  operating  grants.  In  addition, 


the  OMAFRA  program  budget  suffered  a 
5.6-per-cent  or  $2-million  reduction  in  pro- 
vincial funding. 

The  shortfall  has  been  covered  using  a 
number  of  approaches  — revenue  increases, 
budget  reductions,  bridging  strategies  (in- 
cluding one-time  restructuring  costs)  and 
rescheduling  of  the  deficit  repayment.  Spe- 
cifics are  contained  in  the  budget  supple- 
ment. 

To  meet  the  University’s  overall  1996/97 
MET  budget  objectives,  two  major  unallo- 
cated budget  items  remain,  says  Nancy 
Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance  and  ad- 
ministration). The  first  is  $2  million  that 
will  have  to  be  found  on  a one-time  basis  in 
1996/97,  as  a clawback  if  necessary.  This 
represents  a bridging  strategy  to  new  tuition 
revenue  to  be  generated  in  1997/98  as  the 
result  of  admitting  350  new  first-year  stu- 
dents each  year. The  second  is  $700,000  that 
Guelph  is  seeking  to  find  with  the  help  of  its 
employees.  Negotiations  are  under  way 
with  U of  G employee  groups  on  compen- 
sation issues  such  as  benefits. 

The  preliminary  budget  projects  tuition 
fee  revenue  to  increase  by  $4.3  million,  of 
which  $1,197  million  will  be  re-invested  in 

See  LIBRARY  on  page  2 


OVC  receives 
$260,000  from 
Max  Bell  for 
new  curriculum 


The  Ontario  Veterinary  College  has  received  a 
$260,000  grant  from  the  Max  Bell  Foundation  to 
support  the  college’s  ongoing  project  of  curriculum 
renewal  and  development  known  as  DVM  2000.  The 
grant  will  be  used  to  hire  an  education  specialist  to 
work  with  OVC  faculty  over  the  next  five  years  to 
introduce,  implement  and  assess  an  outcomes-based 
curriculum. 

The  education  specialist  will  help  faculty  with 
instructional  strategies  and  techniques  in  educa- 
tional measurement  and  analysis,  and  will  keep  fac- 
ulty and  administration  informed  of  advances  in 
medical  education.  The  specialist  will  also  be  active 
in  supporting  interuniversity  consultation.  As  part  of 
this  project,  the  information  gathered  by  undertaking 
this  curriculum  change  will  be  shared  with  other 
veterinary  colleges. 

OVC  has  been  involved  in  curriculum  review  since 
the  college’s  curriculum  committee  launched  DVM 
2000  in  September  1993.  Recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  faculty  development  and  curriculum  change 
was  sparked  by  a 1988  report  of  the  Pew  National 
Veterinary  Education  Program  (PNVEP)  in  the 
United  States.  It  called  for  changes  in  veterinary 
education  across  North  America  in  response  to  the 
changing  veterinary  needs  of  society. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Max  Bell  Foundation 
provided  funding  to  OVC  and  Canada’s  three  other 
veterinary  colleges  to  participate  in  PNVEP.  OVC 
established  a strategic-planning  task  force  to  con- 
tinue the  project  of  reassessment.  The  reports  of  the 
1989  and  1995  task  forces  called  for  a curriculum 
review  and  identified  a need  for  an  “educational  unit 
that  would  help  faculty  develop  in  their  roles  as 
educators,  and  also  assist  in  the  development  of  more 
innovative  forms  of  instruction  and  instructive  tech- 
nologies,” says  Prof.  Jill  McCutcheon,  assistant 
dean  of  OVC. 

‘The  support  of  Max  Bell  was  critical  to  the  pro- 
ject’s success  based  on  the  fact  that  this  is  a large 
project  and  that  OVC’s  capability,  in  terms  of  peo- 
ple, physical  and  financial  resources,  is  currently 
constrained  due  to  government  cutbacks,”  says 
McCutcheon.  ‘There  was  concern  that  this  whole 
project  would  lose  momentum  without  someone 
whose  time  could  be  devoted  to  this  activity.” 

The  foundation,  which  was  established  from  a sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  estate  of  George  Maxwell  Bell, 
who  died  in  1972,  supports,  among  other  things, 
work  in  veterinary  sciences  and  education,  including 
“innovative  approaches  to  veterinary  education 
which  will  prepare  the  profession  and  the  public  for 
the  challenges  of  the  21st  century."  Although  the 
foundation  normally  funds  projects  for  two  to  three 
years,  it  has  agreed  to  stretch  the  OVC  funding  over 
five  years.  As  part  of  the  agreement,  the  college  will 
commit  facilities  and  services  to  the  project.  □ 


Our  investment  specialists  offer  advice  on  a full  selection 
of  products  including  CIBC  GICs,  mutual  funds, 
money  market  instruments  and  more. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
fvoicisc-  Telephone:  824-6520 


CIbc 

We  see  what  you  see. 
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University  welcomes  provincial 
budget  measures  to  help  students 


Social  activist  visits  campus.  Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  of  the  Centre 
for  International  Programs,  welcomed  child  rights  activist  Craig  Kielbur- 
ger  to  campus  May  7.  Keilburger,  who  recently  travelled  to  India  to  lobby 
against  child  labor,  was  on  campus  to  address  visiting  public  school 
students  on  child  empowerment.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington 

Chappel  Lecture  May  16 


Reacting  to  the  May  7 provincial 
budget,  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  said  he  was  relieved  to 
hear  that,  so  far,  universities  will 
not  be  required  to  take  a further  cut 
to  transfer  payments. 

The  president  said  he  welcomes 
the  government’s  decision  to  al- 
low universities  and  colleges  to 
establish  an  Ontario  student  op- 
portunity trust  fund.  The  province 
will  match  any  donation  made  af- 
ter May  7 and  before  March  3 1 , 
1997.  Income  earned  on  these 
funds  will  be  used  to  help  aca- 
demically qualified  individuals 
who,  for  financial  reasons,  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  attend 
university  or  college. 

The  province  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute $100  million  to  this  initia- 
tive. There  are  no  details  yet  on 
the  operational  aspects  of  how  to 
organize  this  fund  or  achieve  fair- 
ness in  its  allocation  throughout 
the  province. 

According  to  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities,  universities 
and  colleges  raised  about  $150 
million  in  donations  in  1994/95, 
the  most  recent  year  for  which 
information  is  available. 

John  Mabley,  vice-president 

Obituary 

Earl  Ellis,  a former  switchboard 
operator  at  U of  G,  died  April  29 
in  Guelph  at  the  age  of  62.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife.  Heather,  two 
daughters,  Deborah  DiPede  of 
Fergus  and  Sherry  Golding  of 
Cambridge;  two  sons,  David  of 
Guelph  and  Geoffrey  of  Illinois; 
and  seven  grandchildren.  A tree 
will  be  planted  in  his  memory  at 
the  Arboretum’s  Wall-Custance 
Memorial  Forest  Sept.  22.0 


(University  affairs  and  develop- 
ment) lauds  the  government’ s de- 
cision to  introduce  the  matching 
trust  fund  program.  “This  opens 
up  some  exciting  fund-raising  op- 
portunities for  universities,”  he 
said.  Mabley  also  expresses  hope 
that  Queen’s  Park  will  consider 
extending  the  program  beyond 
March  3 1 to  become  a permanent 
program. 

Rozanski  also  applauded  the  in- 


Continued  from  page  1 
student  aid.  Guelph  has  set  aside 
1 8 per  cent  of  the  anticipated  ad- 
ditional  undergraduate  and 
graduate  tuition  revenue  for  stu- 
dent assistance.  This  is  nearly 
double  the  10  per  cent  required  by 
the  province. 

The  money  will  be  used  for  en- 
trance awards,  enhanced  bursar- 
ies, teaching  assistantships  and  an 
expanded  work/study  program. 
This  money  will  also  provide 
some  bursary  funding  to  aid  full- 
time students  who  were  formerly 
on  social  assistance  but  now  re- 


Prof.  Vinay  Kanetkar,  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Studies,  pre- 
sented two  papers  at  the 
Marketing  Science  Conference  in 
Florida  on  “Retailer  Switching 
Costs  and  Wholesaler  Pricing  De- 
cisions” and  ‘Tests  of  Pooling  and 
Aggregation  Bias  in  Linear  Mod- 
els Using  Store  Level  Scanner 
Data.” 

A one-act  play  written  by  Prof. 


troduction  of  a co-operative  edu- 
cation tax  credit  to  employers  of 
up  to  $ 1 ,000  per  co-op  placement, 
effective  Sept.  1 . The  refundable 
tax  credit  will  provide  corpora- 
tions with  a tax  savings  equal  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  hiring 
a student  who  is  participating  in  a 
recognized  co-op  program  at  a 
university  or  college.  Some  703 
students  are  enrolled  in  Guelph’s 
31  co-op  programs.  □ 


ceive  their  total  funding  through 
the  OSAP  program. 

In  addition,  the  library’s  acqui- 
sitions budget  has  been  protected. 
This  budget  will  remain  at  $3.4 
million  in  1996/97. 

The  preliminary  budget  has 
been  reviewed  and  recommended 
by  the  President’s  Budget  Advi- 
sory Group,  SCUP  and  the  fi- 
nance committee  of  B of  G. 

Extra  copies  of  the  preliminary 
budget  supplement  are  available 
from  the  Senate  Office  or  Univer- 
sity Communications  on  Level  4 
of  the  University  Centre.  □ 


Keith  Slater,  Engineering  and 
Consumer  Studies,  was  a winner 
in  a competition  staged  by  the 
Kitchener- Waterloo  Little  Thea- 
tre and  will  be  performed  at  the 
theatre  May  24  to  26. 

Vernon  Hart,  a stationary  engi- 
neer in  the  Central  Utilities  Plant 
in  Physical  Resources,  won 
$146,879  in  the  April  17  Lotto 
6/49  draw.  Hart  and  his  wife, 
Linda,  plan  to  buy  a house  and 
furniture  with  the  windfall. 

Prof.  Ron  Shuebrook,  Fine  Art, 
was  a discussant  in  a symposium 
on  “Should  Public  Taxes  Support 
‘Culture’?”  at  Mansfield  Univer- 
sity. □ 


Psychiatry  professor  Randolph 
Nesse  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Medical  Centre  will  give  the 
annual  Chappel  Memorial  Lecture 
May  16  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Room  1714 
of  the  OVC  Learning  Centre. 

Co-author  of  the  1 995  book  Why 
We  Get  Sick:  The  New  Science  of 
Darwinian  Medicine,  Nesse  will 
speak  on  “Why  We  Get  Sick  At 
All:  The  Darwinian  Revolution 
Comes  to  Medicine.” 

A world  authority  on  evolution- 


ary aspects  of  medical  science, 
Nesse  is  an  expert  on  panic/anxi- 
ety disorders.  He  is  an  MD  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  has  taught  since  1974 
and  currently  serves  as  associate 
chair  for  education  and  academic 
affairs.  He  has  been  named 
teacher  of  the  year  in  the  depart- 
ment of  psychiatry  three  times 
since  1981. 

Author  of  more  than  100  papers, 
chapters  and  abstracts,  Nesse  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  radio 
and  television  interviews.  He  is 
also  a former  president  of  the  Hu- 
man Behavior  and  Evolution  So- 
ciety. 

The  Chappel  Memorial  Lecture 
was  established  by  1950  OVC 
graduate  Clifford  Chappel  in 
memory  of  his  father,  Herbert,  to 
give  students  and  faculty  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  internationally 
known  scientists  through  infor- 
mal meetings  and  discussions. 
The  College  of  Biological  Sci- 
ence is  hosting  this  year’s  lecture, 
which  rotates  among  the  Office  of 
Research,  Graduate  Studies, 
OVC  and  CBS.  □ 
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Postage  budget  transfers 
to  campus  departments 


by  Barbara  Chance 

University  Communications 

Is  your  mail  “letter  perfect”? 

If  it’s  not,  now’s  the  time  to  start 
addressing  the  issue  because  as  of 
May  1 , each  department  on  cam- 
pus is  responsible  for  its  own 
postage  costs. 

Historically,  the  University’s 
Mail  Services  has  picked  up  most 
of  the  tab  for  postage,  to  the  tune 
of  about  $900,000  a year.  Now 
that  money  is  being  transferred  to 
individual  campus  units  to  man- 
age. 

To  determine  how  much  of  the 
postage  budget  each  unit  should 
receive,  Mail  Services  began 
tracking  everyone’s  mail  last 
June,  using  a bar  code  system. 
Units  were  asked  to  sort  their  mail 
according  to  destination  — inter- 
nal, Canada,  the  United  States, 
international  and  IUTS.  Based  on 
that  data,  as  well  as  information 
about  historical  use  and  depart- 
mental funding  sources,  the  Uni- 
versity has  transferred  funding  to 
each  area  to  cover  postage  costs. 
(Cost-recovery  units  are  excluded 
because  they’re  expected  to  pay 
their  own  way.) 

The  new  charge-back  system 
will  give  individual  departments 
more  control  over  their  own 
budget,  says  Cynthia  Shanahan, 
manager  of  Purchasing/Mail 
Services.  From  now  on,  postage 
will  be  treated  as  any  other  non- 
salary line  item  in  a budget.  As  in 
all  funding  cases,  departments 
will  have  to  foot  the  bill  if  postal 
rates  go  up  or  if  they  require  ad- 
ditional mailings,  but  they’re  also 
free  to  reallocate  any  money  they 
save,  she  says. 

“It’s  up  to  individual  depart- 


ments to  get  maximum  use  out  of 
their  postage  budgets  and  to  de- 
termine how  much  they  save.  It’s 
found  money  if  people  mail 
smarter.” 

And  there  are  lots  of  ways  to 
mail  smarter,  says  Kevin  Ecott, 
supervisor  of  Mail  Services.  Take 
envelopes,  for  example.  “One  of 
the  biggest  wastes  is  using  a big 
envelope  for  mail  that  could  go  in 
a letter-sized  envelope,”  he  says. 

Say  you’ve  got  a letter  you  just 
can’t  bear  to  fold,  so  you  put  it  in 
a big  envelope.  Chalk  up  90  cents 
as  opposed  to  45.  Or  say  you  fold 
a letter  in  three  and  slap  a label 
over  it  instead  of  putting  it  in  an 
envelope  at  all.  That’s  another  90 
cents.  To  get  the  best  first-class 
rate,  letters  should  be  folded  in 
three  and  put  in  a standard  enve- 
lope. 

Ecott  notes  how  Independent 
Study/OAC  ACCESS  cut  its 
postage  costs  by  $4,000  for  just 
one  mailing  by  switching  from 
large  envelopes  to  standard  ones. 

There  are  also  savings  to  be  had 
in  keeping  mailing  lists  up  to  date 
and  including  postal  codes.  Can- 
ada Post  applies  a minimum  sur- 
charge of  13  cents  on  letter  mail 
that  doesn’t  include  a postal  code. 

Ecott  says  many  units  on  cam- 
pus are  already  mailing  smarter 
thanks  to  the  awareness  raised  by 
the  tracking  system  and  informa- 
tion sessions  held  last  spring. 

‘It  amazed  people  when  we  said 
how  much  we  spend  on  postage 
and  how  much  mail  we  handle  — 
eight  million  pieces  of  mail  inter- 
nally and  externally  each  year,” 
he  says. 

He  stresses  that  the  success  of 
the  new  charge-back  system 


One  way  to  save  money  on  postage  costs  is  to  use  standard  envelopes  instead  of  large  ones,  says  mail 
supervisor  Kevin  Ecott,  seen  here  at  the  new  service  window  at  Mail  Sen/ices. 

Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


hinges  on  vigilant  use  of  the  bar 
code  cards  introduced  last  June. 
“If  mail  doesn’t  have  a bar  code, 
it  will  be  returned.  We  don’t  want 
to  charge  the  wrong  department.” 

Departments  will  be  charged 
automatically  for  their  mail  use 
each  month  through  the  Financial 
Reporting  System.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  charge  for  internal 
mail. 

Departments  that  do  large  mail- 
ings could  benefit  from  a new  ad- 
mail system  that  Mail  Services  is 
implementing,  says  Shanahan. 
Designed  by  Canada  Post,  the 
system  is  expected  to  save  U of  G 
at  least  $60,000  a year  in  postage 
costs. 

To  be  directed  through  the  ad- 
mail system,  a mailing  must  con- 
sist of  at  least  1,000  identical 


pieces,  not  personalized,  each 
weighing  under  500  grams  and  all 
going  to  locations  in  Canada.  One 
of  the  biggest  users  of  the  system 
will  be  At  Guelph,  which  expects 
to  cut  postage  costs  by  $40,000  a 
year.  Other  mailings  that  qualify 
include  handbooks  and  surveys. 

The  admail  system  software  or- 
ganizes and  prints  addresses  in 
postal  code  order  and  sorts  mail  in 
bundles  that  match  the  routes  of 
individual  postal  workers.  It  even 
organizes  the  bundles  according 
to  weight  and  size.  Programmed 
with  the  names  of  cities  and 
streets  and  postal  codes  across 
Canada,  the  software  recognizes 
instantly  if  an  address  doesn’t 
match  up. 

‘This  results  in  big  savings  be- 
cause we’re  saving  Canada  Post 


work,”  says  Shanahan.  ‘The  cost 
for  each  individual  piece  of  mail 
drops  from  45  cents  to  at  least  29 
cents  and  could  be  as  low  as  22 
cents.” 

Independent  Study/OAC 
ACCESS  recently  did  an  admail 
through  Canada  Post  and  saved 
50  per  cent  in  postage  costs  — 
$4,500  — in  one  shot.  And  it’s  a 
mailing  they  do  four  times  a year. 

Anyone  interested  in  discussing 
admail  applications  or  getting  ad- 
vice about  other  ways  to  cut  post- 
age costs  should  call  Ecott  and  his 
staff  at  Ext.  2264.  A service  win- 
dow has  been  installed  at  Mail 
Services,  which  is  located  in 
Room  020  in  the  basement  of  the 
University  Centre.  The  window 
will  be  open  weekdays  from  8 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  □ 


CCS  gears  up  for  summer  launch  of  new  high-speed  network 


U of  G is  riding  the  computing  wave  of  the 
future  as  it  gets  set  to  implement  a new 
state-of-the-art  high-speed  network. 

Slated  to  be  in  full  operation  by  the  end  of 
the  summer,  the  new  network  will  be  one 
of  the  most  advanced  in  the  Ontario  univer- 
sity system,  says  Ron  Elmslie,  director  of 
Computing  and  Communications  Services 
(CCS).  Other  universities  — and  compa- 
nies — are  already  looking  at  Guelph  as  a 
model,  he  says. 

The  effort  to  convert  to  a new  network 
began  two  years  ago  when  CCS  recognized 
that  its  existing  high-speed  network  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  explosion  in  both  the 
number  of  people  on  the  system  and  the 
kinds  of  applications  emerging  in  the  com- 
puting industry. 

‘There  was  no  capacity  to  expand  the 
network,  which  meant  you  couldn’t  add 
new  buildings  or  residences,”  says  Sean 
Reynolds,  manager  of  Networking  Serv- 
ices in  CCS.  In  addition,  the  local  networks 
in  some  buildings  could  not  accommodate 
the  growth  in  software  products  such  as 
Netscape  or  multimedia  packages  because 
of  a lack  of  bandwidth. 

“Something  had  to  be  done  for  both  the 
high-speed  network  and  the  local  networks 
within  buildings,”  he  says. 

“We  started  looking  for  a technology  that 
could  take  us  into  the  future.  After  discus- 
sions with  the  administrators  of  local  area 
networks  and  other  network  users,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  solution  was  not  just 
to  focus  on  the  high-speed  network  as  had 
been  done  in  the  past,  but  to  also  look  at  an 
integrated  network  across  the  campus  and 
inside  buildings.” 

Elmslie  notes  that  a major  benefit  of  this 
approach  is  the  ability  to  more  effectively 


share  a single  infrastructure  and  eliminate 
redundancies  on  campus.  Interdepartmen- 
tal co-operation  and  effective  sharing  of 
this  network  system  are  already  under  way 
with  the  incorporation  of  the  energy-man- 
agement system  in  Physical  Resources,  he 
says.  There  are  also  plans  to  incorporate  the 
Griffin  point-of-  sale  terminals  from  Hos- 
pitality Services. 

The  new  high-speed  network  system  is 
based  on  an  advanced  networking  technol- 
ogy called  asynchronous  transfer  mode 
(ATM),  which  allows  larger  bandwidth  and 
increased  functionality. 

“In  the  past,  our  networks  have  been  re- 
stricted to  the  delivery  of  data,”  says 
Reynolds,  “but  the  new  technology  means 
that  our  network  will  be  able  to  accommo- 
date voice  and  video  in  the  future.” 

In  selecting  a new  technology,  it  was  im- 
portant to  choose  the  right  vendor,  says 
Elmslie.  For  a number  of  reasons,  CCS 
decided  to  work  with  Cisco  Systems,  a 
leading  networking  company. 

“We  were  looking  for  a vendor  who 
would  be  involved  in  setting  the  standards 
in  this  evolving  technology  and  would  be 
able  to  help  us  support  and  apply  this  tech- 
nology to  meet  our  needs,”  he  says.  “And 
the  last  two  years  have  bome  that  out.  Cisco 
has  been  actively  involved  in  the  design 
and  implementation  of  our  network.” 

The  new  approach  to  providing  network- 
ing facilities  on  campus  required  a major 
overhaul  of  building  infrastructures.  The 
plan  was  to  evolve  from  a system  where 
computers  in  a building  often  ran  on  a 
single  coaxial  network  to  a segmented  net- 
work system  that  could  use  the  copper  ca- 
bles already  located  in  the  walls  through  the 
University’s  telephone  system. 


Work  on  this  began  a year  ago  and  in- 
cluded the  installation  of  much  of  the  new 
high-speed  network  equipment  in  build- 
ings across  campus. 

“Priority  went  to  providing  relief  in  build- 
ings that  were  not  going  to  make  it  through 
the  1995/1996  academic  year,”  says 
Reynolds.  Topping  that  list  were  the  large 
networks  in  the  University  Centre,  the 
MacKinnon  Building,  the  library  and  the 
computing  centre  in  the  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  Building. 

“Without  an  increase  in  their  capacity , the 
emergence  of  Netscape  and  other  network- 
intensive applications  would  have  resulted 
in  the  networks  in  these  buildings  slowing 
to  a halt,”  he  says. 

Work  on  the  internal  infrastructure  of 
campus  buildings  will  continue  over  the 
next  year,  but  the  main  focus  now  is  to 
eliminate  the  old  high-speed  network  tech- 
nology running  between  buildings  and  re- 
place it  with  the  ATM  network. 

This  phase  began  in  early  April  and  has 
involved  collaboration  with  network  ad- 
ministrators across  campus,  says  Reynolds. 
To  date,  successful  conversions  have  oc- 
curred in  CCS,  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science,  the  College  of  Social 
Science  and  OVC.  The  entire  campus  will 
be  converted  by  mid-June,  and  testing  will 
be  conducted  over  the  following  month. 
The  final  shutdown  of  the  old  network  is 
slated  for  the  beginning  of  August. 

Elmslie  lauds  the  efforts  of  the  Network- 
ing Services  team  involved  in  planning  and 
converting  to  the  new  high-speed  network 
over  the  past  two  years.  ‘The  commitment 
and  dedication  of  the  team  members  have 
resulted  in  the  smooth  migration  we  have 
had  to  date,”  he  says. 


After  conversion  to  the  ATM  network  is 
complete,  CCS  will  focus  on  extending  the 
network  and  incorporating  new  functional- 
ity. A big  growth  area  for  the  network  is  the 
inclusion  of  residence  rooms  on  campus, 
says  Elmslie.  By  September,  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  residence  rooms  will  be  con- 
nected directly  to  the  high-speed  network. 
That  number  will  rise  to  75  per  cent  over 
the  following  year. 

“Students  will  be  well  served  with  the 
availability  of  computing  services  that  the 
advanced  networking  technology  makes 
possible  — all  from  the  comfort  of  their 
room,”  he  says.  “In  addition,  this  should 
provide  some  relief  to  the  computer  labs  on 
campus,  which  are  in  extremely  high  de- 
mand by  students.” 

Plans  to  expand  the  network’s  functional- 
ity include  making  use  of  features  that  en- 
able consolidation  of  local  networks  across 
buildings,  says  Reynolds. 

Central  file  services  will  be  introduced  to 
many  small  departments  across  campus 
that  haven’t  had  the  critical  mass  to  imple- 
ment their  own  local  area  networking  serv- 
ices such  as  file  sharing  and  print  sharing. 
Other  plans  for  the  network  include  con- 
necting classrooms  and  providing  telecon- 
ferencing both  on  and  off  campus. 

Provost  Iain  Campbell  commends  CCS 
and  local  area  network  adminstrators  for 
their  work  on  the  new  network.  “Even  in  a 
time  of  sharp  reductions  in  the  CCS  budget, 
it  continues  to  move  the  institution  forward 
and  make  marked  improvements  in  the  in- 
formation technology  services  available  to 
students,  faculty  and  staff,”  he  says.  □ 
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OCUFA  award  puts 
drama  prof  centre  stage 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

Prof.  Alan  Filewod’ s flair  for  the 
dramatic  has  landed  him  a prov- 
ince-wide award  for  teaching  ex- 
cellence. 

A member  of  the  Department  of 
Drama  for  10  years,  Filewod  is 
one  of  seven  professors  in  the 
province  to  receive  the  prestig- 
ious 1995  Ontario  Confederation 
of  University  Faculty  Associa- 
tions (OCUFA)  awards  for  teach- 
ing excellence.  Nominated  for  the 
award  by  students,  colleagues, 
administrators  and  alumni, 
Filewod  was  cited  for  his  innova- 
tive ways  of  delivering  methodol- 
ogy, his  mutually  respectful  edu- 
cational relationships  with 
students  and  colleagues,  his  open- 
ness to  others’  ideas  and  his  dyna- 
mism. 

A specialist  in  theatre  history 
and  dramatic  literature,  Filewod 
says  his  passion  for  teaching  is 
fired  by  the  intellectual  enthusi- 
asm of  his  students  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  an  ever-changing  cur- 
riculum. 

‘Teaching  is  a series  of  fascinat- 
ing conversations  with  bright, 
challenging  people  about  things 
that  personally  interest  me,  and 
that’s  a wonderful  way  to  make  a 
living,”  he  says.  “I’d  like  my  col- 
leagues to  accept  the  honor  of  this 
award  with  me  because  without 
the  collaboration  and  rich  teach- 
ing culture  that  exists  within  the 
College  of  Arts  — and  this  de- 
partment in  particular  — I 
wouldn’t  have  received  it.” 

Giving  students  the  critical  tools 
they  need  to  use  their  knowledge 
and  asking  leading  questions  that 
enable  them  to  make  and  own 
their  own  intellectual  discoveries 
are  two  of  Filewod’ s goals  in  the 
classroom.  He  encourages  stu- 


dents to  question  existing  meth- 
odology and  tries  to  instil  in  them 
a belief  in  their  right  to  do  so. 

Intellectual  walls  are  scaled 
with  this  kind  of  approach,  says 
graduate  student  Scott  Duchesne. 

“Alan  encourages  independent 
thought  to  the  extent  that  students 
are  able  to  make  intellectual  leaps 
of  their  own  accord  and  be  proud 
of  them,”  says  Duchesne.  “He 
comes  to  the  classroom  as  inter- 
ested in  the  topics  as  the  students 
are,  and  the  fact  that  he  treats  us 
like  colleagues  in  terms  of  the 
respect  he  grants  us  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated.” 

Empowering  is  how  colleague 
Prof.  Ann  Wilson  describes 
Filewod’ s teaching  techniques. 

“It  is  quite  striking  how  patient 
and  cognizant  of  students’  needs 
he  is,”  says  Wilson.  “He  regularly 
demonstrates  a mode  of  inquiry 
that  moves  students  to  a point  of 
their  own  accord.  Being  able  to 
facilitate  active  discovery  is  a 
valuable  teaching  skill  from 
which  students  benefit  greatly.” 
Outside  the  classroom,  Filewod 
uses  proactive  political  theatre  to 
bring  the  joys  of  drama  to  others. 
The  director  of  several  on-cam- 
pus  social  awareness  projects  on 
wellness,  sexual  assault  and  har- 
assment, he  believes  that  peer 
education  using  popular  theatre 
techniques  is  an  effective,  excit- 
ing way  to  make  others  aware. 

“Theatre  is  a cheap,  portable, 
fun,  empowering,  low-tech 
method  of  social  activism,”  he 
says.  “It  belongs  to  the  people 
because  it  reflects  the  world  as  it 
really  is,  and  those  who  watch  it 
take  pleasure  from  placing  them- 
selves in  a larger  context.  The 
sense  of  immediacy  that  comes 
from  documenting  conditions 
theatrically  is  a personal  pleasure 
and  challenge.”  □ 
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For  20  years,  OPIRG  has  waded  right  in 


by  Tina  Veltri 

A lot  of  water  has  gone  down  the 
Speed  River  since  1976  when  the 
Guelph  chapter  of  the  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Research  Group 
(OPIRG)  was  launched.  And 
thousands  of  Guelph  students 
have  got  their  feet  wet  as  social 
and  environmental  activists  under 
the  OPIRG  umbrella. 

As  the  organization  prepares  to 
celebrate  its  20th  birthday,  co-or- 
dinators Karen  Farbridge  and 
Bob  McCarthy  say  it’s  time  to 
give  yourself  a pat  on  the  back  if 
you’ve  ever  waded,  marched, 
planted,  donated  or  recycled  for 
OPIRG. 

They  say  the  whole  campus 
should  take  pride  in  the  contribu- 
tions OPIRG  volunteers  have 
made  to  furthering  social  and  en- 
vironmental justice. 

Guelph’s  was  the  third  OPIRG 
chapter  established  in  Ontario, 
joining  those  at  the  universities  of 
Waterloo  and  McMaster.  Today, 
there  are  1 1 chapters  in  Ontario 
and  several  more  in  other  prov- 
inces. 

Over  the  years,  thousands  of 
Guelph  volunteers  have  helped 
with  the  annual  Speed  River 
cleanup,  which  started  in  1979. 
The  cleanup  expanded  to  tree 
planting  and  stream  restoration  in 
1990,  and  since  then,  more  than 
10,000  trees  have  been  planted 
and  60  tonnes  of  boulders  have 
been  placed  in  the  river,  Farbridge 
says. 


Ontario  Public  Interest  ftesearch  Group 
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Members  of  the  Guelph  Envi- 
ronmental Council  and  the  Recy- 
cling Working  Group  were  a key 
factor  in  starting  recycling  on 
campus  and  in  the  community.  As 
a result,  Guelph  has  become  a 
leader  in  North  America  in  mu- 
nicipal recycling  and  continues  to 
lead  with  its  new  wet/dry  recy- 
cling operation. 

Farbridge  says  that  few  of  the 
original  members  of  the  1978 
Guelph  Campaign  for  Disinvest- 
ment in  South  Africa  (later  to  be- 
come the  Southern  African  Inter- 
est Group)  could  have  predicted 
that  they  would  one  day  meet 
Nelson  Mandela  and  witness  free 
and  democratic  elections  (held  in 
1994)  in  South  Africa. 

OPIRG  was  also  responsible  for 
raising  thousands  of  dollars  to 
support  development  programs  in 
Central  and  South  America 
through  work  by  the  Latin  Soli- 
darity Group  and  Trucks  for  El 
Salvador.  In  December,  ‘Trucks” 
members  headed  to  El  Salvador  to 


deliver  a bus  to  a local  women’s 
co-operative. 

Hundreds  of  students  have 
worked  for  OPIRG  on  summer 
grants  and  participated  on  com- 
mittees and  boards  of  directors, 
says  Farbridge. 

“Literally  thousands  have  used 
the  OPIRG  library  and  attended 
its  educational  programs  on  acid 
rain,  women’s  rights,  nuclear 
power,  East  Timor,  Burma,  native 
rights,  alternative  agriculture, 
animal  rights,  James  Bay  and 
much  more.” 

Although  OPIRG  has  had  its 
successes  over  the  past  20  years, 
it  still  has  a long  way  to  go,  she 
says.  ‘The  world  is  still  managed 
in  the  interest  of  a few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  larger  public  inter- 
est.” More  than  one  billion  people 
still  suffer  deep  and  unrelenting 
poverty  in  an  environment  that  is 
still  deteriorating,  she  says. 

Farbridge  and  McCarthy  invite 
everyone  to  join  in  continuing  the 
struggle  by  taking  part  in 
OPIRG’ s 20th-anniversary  cele- 
brations. Be  sure  to  have  your  bi- 
cycle in  top  condition  for  the 
Bike-a-thon  that  runs  June  2.  And 
it’s  never  too  late  to  get  your  feet 
wet  at  the  Speed  River  cleanup 
June  8.  A Speed  River  apprecia- 
tion night  is  planned  for  June  6 to 
gear  up  for  the  clean-up  day. 

OPIRG  has  more  anniversary 
events  planned  for  the  fall.  To  get 
involved,  call  OPIRG  at  Ext. 
2129,  fax  to  824-8990  or  send 
e-mail  to  opirg@uoguelph.ca.  □ 


Books  sought  for  Sierra  Leone  university 


ics  faculty  use  the  toolshed  in  the  textbooks  and  journals  in  the  field 
machinery  maintenance  depart-  of  agricultural  economics  to  call 
ment  of  the  agriculture  ministry  him  at  Ext.  6684/3915  or  send 
for  offices.  Books  and  teaching  e-mail  to  dsellen@uoguelph.ca. 
materials  were  all  destroyed.  Because  the  World  Bank  is  pay- 

Sellen  will  be  taking  the  donated  ing  for  the  overseas  shipping  and 

books  and  journals  with  him  in  a the  focus  will  be  on  agricultural 
moving  van  when  he  leaves  for  economics  in  Sierra  Leone,  he  can 

Washington  at  the  end  of  May.  He  only  take  materials  related  to  this 

urges  anyone  with  donations  of  field  at  this  time.  □ 

Residence  life  staff  honored 


An  e-mail  campaign  by  Daniel 
Sellen,  a research  associate  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  has  resulted 
in  donations  of  more  than  500 
textbooks  and  journals  for  the 
University  of  Sierra  Leone,  a 
casualty  of  civil  war. 

Sellen,  who  will  soon  take  up  a 
position  with  the  World  Bank  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  launched  the 
campaign  after  returning  from  a 
visit  to  the  University  of  Sierra 
Leone,  where  he  worked  with  the 
department  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  saw  first  hand  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  civil 
war. 

‘The  campus,  located  some  dis- 
tance from  the  capital,  was  at- 
tacked by  rebels  and  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  students  and  faculty 
alike  fled  into  the  forest,”  he  says. 
The  university  community  has 
since  relocated  in  Freetown,  the 
country’s  capital,  but  is  housed 
under  “less  than  ideal  condi- 
tions.” Classes  are  held  in  ware- 
houses, and  agricultural  econom- 
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U of  G’s  residence  life  staff  were 
honored  at  an  awards  and  appre- 
ciation banquet  last  month  at  the 
Cutten  Club.  Organized  by  Liz 
Marshall  and  Patrick  Desbarats, 
residence  managers  of  East  Resi- 
dences and  Lennox-Addington 
Hall,  the  event  paid  tribute  to  the 
year-long  contributions  of 
Guelph’s  103  residence  assistants, 
nine  living/leaming  centres  staff 
and  eight  residence  managers. 

‘Team  Player  of  the  Year”  hon- 
ors went  to  residence  assistants 
Jeff  Whitty  of  Maritime  Hall, 
Angela  Shaw  of  Prairie  Hall,  Gil- 
lian Anderson  of  Mountain  Hall, 
Elizabeth  Plowright  of  East  Resi- 


The  Wellington  County  Public- 
Sector  Consortium  presents  a talk 
by  Jim  Clemmer,  author  of  Path- 
ways to  Performance , May  30  at 
the  Arboretum  Centre. 

Clemmer  is  president  of  the 
Clemmer  Group  Inc.,  a North 
American  network  of  personal, 
team  and  organization  improve- 
ment experts,  specialists  and  con- 
sultants based  in  Kitchener.  He 


dences,  Tanya  Giovanelli  of  Len- 
nox-Addington, Greg  Slack  of 
Lambton  Hall,  Kevin  Urbanic  of 
Johnston  Hall  and  Dave  Morely 
of  Mac/Mills.  Morely  also  won 
the  Community  Service  Award. 

The  “Rookie  of  the  Year”  award 
went  to  Shaw  and  Chris  Liu  of 
Lambton  Hall.  Tyler  Smith  of 
ECO  House  was  voted  “Program- 
mer of  the  Year”  for  his  program- 
ming related  to  environmental 
and  ecology  issues.  This  included 
the  creation  of  an  environmental 
bill  of  rights  and  participation  in 
rebuilding  the  boardwalk  at  the 
Arboretum.  □ 


will  discuss  self-leadership,  ex- 
plaining how  everyone  can  be  a 
leader  in  an  organization  regard- 
less of  their  position  within  it. 

The  talk  runs  from  8:45  a.m.  to 
1 1:30  p.m.  and  is  preceded  by  a 
continental  breakfast  at  8 a.m. 
Cost  of  the  session  is  $10.  For 
more  information  or  to  register, 
call  Simon  Leibovitz  at  822- 
4420,  Ext.  284.  □ 


Talk  to  focus  on  leadership 


University  of  Guelph 
1996/97  preliminary  operating  budget 


Introduction 


Definitions 

The  following  terms  will  be  used  through- 
out the  presentation: 

Operating  budget:  The  University’s  total 
operating  budget  of  approximately  $195 
million  (1995/96)  consists  of  two  major 
sub-funds,  each  with  separate  reporting  re- 
quirements — the  MET  operating  budget 
with  $160  million  in  revenues  and  the 
OMAFRA  contract  with  $35.5  million  in 
revenues.  The  operating  budget  excludes 
ancillary  budgets.  The  following  1996/97 
budget  is  referred  to  as  the  “1996/97  pre- 
liminary operating  budget”  A final  re- 
vised budget  is  prepared  in  the  fall  of  each 
fiscal  year  incorporating  any  changes  to  the 
preliminary  estimates,  including  fall  enrol- 
ment revisions  and  the  distribution  of  any 
budget  line  item  unallocated  at  the  time  of 
the  preliminary  budget  preparation. 

MET:  The  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  is  the  provincial  ministry  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  grants  for 
education,  including  those  for  postsecon- 
dary institutions  in  the  province.  MET  also 
controls  tuition  fee  increases  through  strict 
formulas.  For  compulsory  non-tuition  stu- 
dent fees  such  as  athletic  and  health  fees, 
MET  requires  that  university  and  student 
groups  agree  on  a protocol  for  fee  increases. 
Such  a protocol  was  signed  with  student 


groups  at  U of  G in  1994.  Both  tuition  fees 
and  compulsory  non-tuition  fees  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Governors  for  ap- 
proval. 

OMAFRA:  The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs.  Unique  in 
the  Ontario  university  system  is 
OMAFRA’s  current  allocation  of  $35.5 
million  under  an  ongoing  research  and  edu- 
cation contract  with  Guelph.  Although 
these  funds  are  reported  separately,  they  are 
considered  part  of  the  total  operating  budget 
because  they  fund  U of  G faculty,  staff, 
operating  and  infrastructure  costs.  Infra- 
structure costs  of  approximately  $7.5  mil- 
lion are  recovered  by  the  MET  operating 
budget  as  a charge  to  the  OMAFRA  con- 
tract. In  1995/96,  the  OMAFRA  contract 
was  significantly  restructured.  Highlights 
of  that  restructuring  included  more  detailed 
project  accounting,  research  faculty  salaries 
funded  on  a “pooled”  basis  as  opposed  to 
individual  researcher  costing,  and  a separate 
internal  management  structure  dedicated  to 
OMAFRA  program  resource  allocation. 
The  integration  discussions  ongoing  at  this 
time  are  not  reflected  in  this  1 996/97  budget 
presentation. 

Ancillary:  Ancillary  operations  are  self- 
funded  service  operations  managed  by  the 
University.  Projected  total  1995/96  reve- 
nues of  $43.7  million  for  the  University’s 


nine  current  ancillary  operations  are  derived 
mainly  from  the  sales  of  goods  and  services 
to  students  and  other  users.  Separate  budg- 
ets are  prepared  and  approved  by  B of  G for 
each  operation.  Because  of  self-funding  ob- 
jectives, ancillary  units  are  in  turn  charged 
for  services  provided  by  the  MET  portion  of 
the  operating  fund.  Such  services  include 
utilities,  rent  and  administration,  which  in 
1995/96  cost  the  ancillary  units  about  $7 
million. 

Cresap:  The  1991/92  Cresap  program  was 
directed  at  non-teaching  functions  only  and 
saved  or  reallocated  $4.6  million  in  base 
funds  at  a total  one-time  cost  of  $7  million. 
(Cresap  was  the  name  of  the  external  con- 
sulting firm  hired  to  lead  the  review.)  With 
B of  G approval,  $1.2  million  of  the  total 
savings  has  been  allocated  each  year  to  re- 
payment of  the  deficit  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
1995/96,  about  $2,145  million  of  the  origi- 
nal $7  million  will  be  outstanding  and  is 
included  on  the  University’s  deficit  repay- 
ment schedule. 

SERP:  In  March  1994,  B of  G approved  the 
offering  of  a special  early  retirement  pro- 
gram. The  main  objective  of  SERP  was  to 
reduce  total  University  ongoing  compensa- 
tion costs  without  resorting  to  layoffs  or 
other  involuntary  restructuring  methods. 
Eligible  employees  had  the  opportunity  to 
accept  offers  up  to  June  30, 1994.  The  final 


actual  take-up  rate  was  44  per  cent  of  all 
eligible  employees  (247  accepted)  at  a one- 
time cost  of  $26.2  million.  SERP  was  tar- 
geted to  cover  the  structural  or  base  deficit 
created  in  1 993/94  because  of  major  provin- 
cial grant  reductions,  which  were  temporar- 
ily covered  with  one-time  social  contract 
savings.  In  total,  about  $10  million  in  base 
salary  and  benefit  savings,  net  of  approved 
rehiring,  were  identified  over  the  three  years 
1 994/95  to  1 996/97.  The  SERP  savings  plan 
was  part  of  a total  reduction  plan  that  iden- 
tified $12  million  in  total  savings.  After  the 
deficit  repayment  target  of  $7.2  million  was 
met,  all  remaining  savings  were  allocated  to 
cover  the  provincial  grant  reductions  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

CSR  reduction:  The  Common  Sense 
Revolution  is  the  label  used  throughout  this 
presentation  to  refer  to  net  reductions  in 
provincial  operating  grants  and  resulting 
reductions  in  University  departmental 
budgets.  Included  in  that  announcement 
were  grant  reductions  of  more  than  $285 
million  or  16.2  per  cent  of  the  Ontario  uni- 
versity system’s  allocation  (impact  on 
Guelph  is  $15.5  million  or  15.4  per  cent), 
allowances  for  an  overall  tuition  fee  in- 
crease of  up  to  20  per  cent  and  deregulation 
of  international  tuition  fees.  The  impact  of 
these  decisions  on  Guelph  is  presented  in 
the  following  1996/97  preliminary  budget. 


1996/97  MET  operating  budget 


Background 

The  social  contract 

In  fiscal  1993/94,  a three-year  (1993/94, 
1994/95,  1995/96)  local  agreement  under 
the  social  contract  legislation  was  imple- 
mented in  response  to  provincial  grant  re- 
ductions. The  local  social  contract 
agreement  signed  by  all  U of  G employee 
groups  resulted  in  a three-year  salary  freeze 
and  three  days  off  without  pay  per  year 
(equivalent  to  a salary  reduction  of  1.1  per 
cent  per  year)  for  all  employees  earning 
more  than  $30,000  annually. 

In  addition,  employees  agreed  to  the  sus- 
pension of  all  but  the  required  minimum 
University  contributions  to  the  pension 
plans  for  the  three  years  of  the  contract.  The 
resulting  temporary  pension  expense  and 
salary  savings  were  committed  to  offset  the 
permanent  loss  of  grant  income  until  more 
long-term  structural  solutions  could  be 
found.  (B  of  G subsequently  approved  the 


SERP  early  retirement  plan,  in  which  suf- 
ficient permanent  savings  were  found.) 

Effective  April  1,  1996,  the  social  con- 
tract ended.  The  one-time  savings  gener- 
ated by  the  three  days  off  without  pay  and 
pension  expenses  (about  $4  million  in  total 
annual  savings)  will  no  longer  be  available, 
and  the  legislated  three-year  salary  freeze 
is  over. 

Accumulated 
operating  deficit 

U of  G carried  a total  of  $21,091  million 
of  accumulated  operating  deficit  into  the 
1995/96  fiscal  year.  The  operating  deficit 
is  composed  of  the  one-time  costs  of  two 
major  restructuring  programs  initiated  by 
the  University  — the  1994/95  SERP  and 
the  1991/92  Cresap  restructuring  plans. 
The  original  B of  G-approved  repayment 
plan  with  actual  results  up  to  1994/95  are 
as  shown  in  the  table  below: 


1995/96  fiscal 
year  forecast 

The  forecasted  financial  details  are  pre- 
sented as  part  of  the  attached  tables  and  in 
the  context  of  the  1996/97  budget.  The 
following  is  a summary  of  the  major  fore- 
cast variances  to  the  1995/96  budget.  De- 
tailed results  will  be  finalized  in  June  1996 
as  part  of  the  year-end  procedure. 

Following  the  preparation  and  approval 
of  the  preliminary  1 995/96  MET  operating 
budget  in  April  1995,  the  University  was 
required  to  deal  with  two  major  income 
shortfalls  and  one  major  expenditure  in- 
crease. 

Revenue  shortfall 

In  July  1995,  the  province  announced  a 
$1 .9-billion  reduction  in  provincial  spend- 
ing as  part  of  an  overall  plan  to  reduce  the 
Ontario  deficit.  Guelph’s  share  was 


$922,000  in  grant  reductions  effective  in 
1995/96.  In  addition,  the  University  sus- 
tained an  enrolment  drop  due  to  both  fewer 
part-time  students  and  a lower  return  rate 
for  in-course  students.  A revised  enrolment 
plan,  including  active  recruitment,  was  im- 
plemented for  1996/97  partly  to  recover 
this  shortfall.  This  enrolment  drop  trans- 
lated into  about  $860,000  in  less  revenue 
than  projected. 

Rather  than  reallocate  unit  base  funding, 
the  University  implemented  a series  of 
one-time  reductions  in  spending.  Units 
were  allocated  a one-per-cent  general  re- 
duction in  net  spending,  and  the  central 
contingency  account  was  frozen.  With 
these  short-term  measures  in  place,  it  is 
expected  that  the  revenue  shortfalls  will  be 
covered. 

Expenditure  increase 

Early  in  the  1996/97  planning  cycle  (Oc- 
tober 1995),  it  was  recognized  that  major 
reductions  in  provincial  funding  were 
highly  probable.  Accordingly,  the  Univer- 
sity decided  to  offer  “buyout”  or  voluntary- 
departure  financial  incentives  to  employ- 
ees in  positions  that  could  be  eliminated  for 
future  permanent  savings.  The  costs  of 
these  buyouts,  regardless  of  the  timing  of 
savings  or  cash  payments,  must  be  re- 
corded for  financial  statement  and  budget- 
ary purposes  in  the  year  the  buyout  was 
signed.  To  date,  it  is  forecast  that  approxi- 
mately $1.5  million  in  such  expenses  will 
be  incurred  centrally  in  fiscal  1995/96. 
(Additional  costs  of  $350,000  are  pro- 
jected in  1996/97.)  These  one-time  costs 
(referred  to  as  CSR  restructuring  costs) 
will  be  carried  as  a deficit  into  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  recovered  from  future  base 
savings  over  a period  not  to  exceed  24 
months  starting  in  1997/98. 


Original  Repayment  Plan  (in  Smillions) 


1994/95 

Actuals 

1995/98 

Budget 

1996/97 

Target 

1997/98 

Target 

1998/99 

Target 

Repayment  Amount 

0.500 

3.948 

7.200 

6.945 

3.000 

Closing  Deficit  Balance: 

CRESAP 

3.345 

2.145 

0.945 

0 

0 

SERP 

17.746 

15.000 

9.000 

3.000 

0 

Total 

21.091 

17.145 

9.945 

3.000 

0 

ii  Supplement  to  At  Guelph 


Departmental  variances 

Overall,  it  is  forecast  that  there  will  be  no  major 
negative  divisional  variances  to  budget.  U of  G 
operates  with  an  internal  policy  under  which 
divisions/colleges  may  carry  forward  unspent 
budgetary  funds  into  the  next  fiscal  year  for 
specific  commitments  or  approved  projects.  Eli- 
gible carry-forward  funds  are  typically  used  for 
items  such  as  outstanding  purchase  orders, 
planned  minor  renovations  and  capital  equip- 
ment purchases. 

Under  this  same  policy,  units  are  also  account- 
able for  expenditures  over  approved  budgets 
(deficits).  Deficits  are  a first  charge  against  the 
next  year’s  budget  allotment. 

The  carry-forward  policy  limit  for  funds  is  two 
per  cent  of  net  budget  in  any  one  year  up  to  a 
maximum  of  five  per  cent  of  total  net  unit 
budget.  Historically,  the  University  has  experi- 
enced levels  of  about  two  per  cent  or  approxi- 
mately $3  million  of  overall  net  budget  in  total 
carry-forward  funds. 

The  goal  of  the  carry-forward  policy  is  to  en- 
courage longer-term  resource  planning  and  more 
responsible  fiscal  management  by  local  units.  In 
light  of  the  announced  MET  funding  reductions, 
there  are  many  urgent  uses  to  which  the  current 
projected  carryforwards  will  be  applied  in  local 
budget  units,  including  possible  mid-year 
budget  adjustments. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  units  have  not 
received  any  funding  from  central  administra- 
tion to  cover  inflationary  cost  increases  for  op- 
erating expenses  for  many  years  and  that  funding 
for  renovations  and  equipment  replacement  has 
increasingly  become  the  responsibility  of  local 
units. 

Overall,  it  is  expected  there  will  be  $2.9  million 
in  1995/96  net  funds  carried  forward  into  fiscal 
1996/97.  (This  compares  with  a 1994/95  to 
1 995/96  carryforward  of  $3,526  million.)  About 
$1.1  million  of  the  carryforward  will  be  in  the 
teaching  units.  Of  the  remaining,  approximately 
$600,000  will  be  in  library  acquisition  and  schol- 
arship funds  committed  but  not  spent. 

Summary  1995/96 
MET  deficit  position 

In  summary,  it  is  expected  that  U of  G will 
generate  a net  annual  surplus  of  $3,946  million 
before  CSR  reduction  costs  attributable  to  the 
additional  one-time  costs  of  1996/97  restructur- 
ing. The  table  below  is  a summary  of  the  forecast 
to  budget  position.  With  allowance  for  the  one- 
time CSR  restructuring  costs  of  $1.5  million,  it 
is  forecast  that  Guelph  will  meet  its  overall 
1 995/96  MET  budget  objectives. 


In  $thousands 


Detailed  1996/97  MET  budget  assumptions 


The  following  are  the  major  1996/97  budget  assumptions 
and  their  estimated  incremental  budgetary  impact  on  the  base 
budget.  Detailed  departmental  allocations,  increases  and  de- 
creases, with  accompanying  notes,  used  to  build  the  1 996/97 
unit  budgets  are  shown  for  information  in  Table  B.  The 
1996/97  preliminary  MET  operating  budget  in  comparison 
with  1994/95  actual  and  1995/96  forecast  results  is  presented 
in  Table  C (by  unit). 

Opening  base 

In  preparing  the  annual  budget,  the  University  starts  with  an 
“opening  base”  allotment  for  each  account,  then  by  add- 
ing/subtracting the  estimated  impact  of  budget  assumptions, 
builds  the  new  budget.  The  opening  base  is  calculated  by 
removing  one-time  adjustments  from  the  prior  year’s  budget 
(carryforwards,  for  example)  and  incorporating  the  impact  of 
any  reorganizations  and  prior  approved  plans  (such  as  SERP). 

The  net  1996/97  opening  base  is  a $9K30,000  deficit  (net  of 
revenues  and  expenses).  This  deficit  is  the  residual  after  hav- 
ing permanently  covered  prior  years’  provincial  grant  reduc- 
tions, including  those  from  the  social  contract  and  expenditure 
control  program.  It  also  assumes  salaries  and  University  pen- 
sion contributions  are  restored  to  pre-social  contract  rates  and 
a $7.2-million  account  has  been  created  in  the  base  budget  to 
provide  for  deficit  repayment  and  future  budget  flexibility  in 
accordance  with  the  original  SERP/five-year  plan  prepared  in 
1993/94. 

This  position  was  achieved  by  completion  of  the  SERP/five- 
year  cost-reduction  plans,  which  over  the  three-year  period  of 
the  social  contract  removed  more  than  $12  million  in  ongoing 
costs,  primarily  by  eliminating  almost  190  positions  (out  of 
247  SERP  and  about  50  other  normal  retirements  over  the 
period)  or  7.5  per  cent  of  all  regular  full-time  faculty  and  staff 
positions  from  the  operating  base  (prior  to  CSR). 

Institutional  revenues 

Provincial  operating  grants 

Provincial  grants  are  received  in  several  different  envelopes. 
In  November  1995,  the  province  announced  reductions  of 
about  $285  million  in  grants  to  universities  (excluding  the  pay 
equity  grant).  In  February,  it  was  confirmed  that  Guelph’s 
share  of  that  reduction  was  about  $15.5  million.  Furtherreduc- 
tions  are  expected  on  the  pay  equity  grant,  currently  budgeted 
at  $1,556  million,  and  the  distribution  of  differential  interna- 
tional student  fees  (due  to  the  deregulation  of  all  international 
tuition  fees). 

Overall  provincial  grants  are  projected  to  decrease  by  $16 
million  or  15.4  per  cent  of  the  opening  base  budget. 

Tuition  fees 

The  tuition  revenue  budget  is  prepared  on  the  basis  of  fee 
rate  changes  and  changes  to  enrolment  numbers. 

Fees 

As  part  of  the  provincial  funding  announcement,  the  maxi- 
mum increase  in  fees  that  was  permitted  was  10  per  cent  in  the 
base  fee  plus  an  additional  10-per-cent  discretionary  fee  on  an 


MET  Summary  Forecast  Results: 

Budget 

Forecast 

Var  +/(-) 

Institutional  Revenues 

143,024 

142,453 

(571) 

Institutional  Expenses 

142,604 

139,128 

3.476 

(net  of  departmental  revenues) 

Net  Annual  Increase  (Decrease) 

420 

3,325 

2,905 

ADD:  prior  year  Carry  Forward  Funds 

3,526 

3,526 

LESS:  Funds  Carried  Forward  to  1996/97 

- 

(2,905) 

Net  Surplus  (Before  CSR  Restructuring  Costs) 

3,946 

3,946 

PLUS:  Opening  SERP/CRESAP  Deficit 

(21,091) 

(21,091) 

EQUALS:  Closing  SERP/CRESAP  Deficit  * 

(17,145) 

(17,145) 

PLUS:  CSR  Restructuring  Costs" 

- 

(1,500) 

EQUALS:  Closing  Total  Deficit 

(17,145) 

(18,645) 

* Consists  of: 

CRESAP: 

(2,145) 

(2,145) 

SERP: 

(15,000) 

(15,000) 

" Includes  buy  out  and  severance  costs 
associated  with  the  1996/97  CSR 
reductions. 

institution-wide  basis  (20  per  cent  in  total).  In  addition,  inter- 
national student  fees  will  be  deregulated,  allowing  institutions 
to  set  their  own  fees  for  all  international  students.  The  province 
also  mandated  that  a minimum  allocation  of  10  per  cent  of 
tuition  fee  increases  be  set  aside  for  student  aid. 

At  Guelph,  fees  for  all  undergraduates  were  increased  by  an 
overall  average  of  20  per  cent.  Canadian  graduate  fees  will  rise 
1 9.6  per  cent,  and  international  graduate  fees  will  be  set  at  1 .58 
times  the  Canadian  graduate  fee  rate. 

Enrolment 

To  make  up  for  enrolment  lost  due  to  1995/96  experience 
and  to  reverse  the  previous  enrolment  plan,  which  had  targeted 
an  overall  decrease  in  undergraduate  enrolment  to  mid-1980s 
levels,  it  is  planned  to  increase  fall  1 996  first-year  intake  by 
about  350  students.  Even  though  overall  1996  enrolment  is 
targeted  to  be  lower  than  in  1995,  the  decline  is  about  350 
students  less  than  it  would  have  been  under  the  previous 
assumptions  and  experience.  (Refer  to  Table  D.) 

Total  tuition  revenue  is  budgeted  to  increase  by  $4,307 
million  before  student  aid  costs  (estimated  at  $1,197  million), 
a net  increase  of  $3.1  million. 

Contract  services  fees 

Contract  services  fees  are  recoveries  of  indirect  costs  on 
research  contracts,  primarily  from  government  agencies. 
These  recoveries  are  continuing  to  decline  from  the  mid- 1 980s 
highs  of  more  than  $2.5  million.  This  is  due  mainly  to  a 
continued  reduction  in  research  contract  funding,  particularly 
from  the  province.  The  new  1996  budget  is  $1,171  million 
compared  with  the  1995/96  budget  of  $1,345  million,  repre- 
senting a decrease  of  $174,000. 

Interest  and  sundry  revenues 

There  is  a small  increase  of  $125,000  in  these  revenues  due 
to  both  slightly  improved  operating  portfolio  returns  and  an 
increase  in  application  fees. 

Total  decrease  in  institutional  revenue 

This  is  an  8.1 -per-cent  decrease  overall  to  the  base  budget 
and  a 6.9-per-cent  decrease  to  the  1995/96  forecast. 

Institutional  expenses 

Personnel  costs 

Under  the  terms  of  the  social  contract  local  agreement  the 
University  signed  with  all  employee  groups  in  1993,  it  was 
agreed  to  implement  an  internal  equity  adjustment  of  4.6  per 
cent.  This  adjustment  was  based  on  the  difference  in  increases 
received  between  those  seven  groups  and  the  U of  G Faculty 
Association  and  the  U of  G Staff  Association  in  1992/93  (5.6 
per  cent  versus  one  per  cent).  The  total  cost  of  this  adjustment 
is  $1 .805  million  to  the  MET  budget. 

There  is  as  yet  no  specific  provision  in  this  budget  for 
previously  agreed-to  compensation  adjustments  such  as 
TAPSI  (time  and  performance  step  increases),  incremental 
increases  or  other  merit-related  salary  obligations  to  employee 
groups.  The  global  maximum  estimate  for  these  items  is 
between  $5  million  and  $6  million.  These  are  consid- 
ered items  for  which  timing  and  funding  methods  are 
currently  under  negotiation/discussion  with  each  em- 
ployee group.  It  is  expected  that  the  impact  of  nego- 
tiations/discussions will  be  incorporated  into  the 
budget  update  to  be  completed  and  presented  to  B of 
G in  November. 


Employer  benefit  costs 

Employer  benefit  costs  consist  of  both  statutory 
(government)  required  costs  such  as  unemployment 
insurance,  CPP  and  employer  health  taxes,  and  nego- 
tiated benefits  such  as  pension,  extended  health,  den- 
tal and  life  insurance.  In  total,  U of  G employer  benefit 
costs,  including  pension,  equal  about  $26  million  an- 
nually. 

■ Projected  increases  in  negotiated  benefits  are 
mainly  due  to  increased  benefits  for  extended  health 
coverage,  including  coverage  for  retirees  ($800,000 
increase). 

■ Projected  savings  on  statutory  benefits  are  net  of 
small  CPP  increases  less  UIC  decreases  ($300,000 
decrease). 

Student  aid 

As  part  of  the  overall  provincial  funding  an- 
nouncement, institutions  were  required  to  set  aside  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  1996/97  tuition 
revenues.  In  consultation  with  student  groups,  the 
University  decided  to  set  aside  18  per  cent  of  the 
overall  increase.  In  addition,  funds  have  been  allo- 
cated on  a one-time  basis  to  “grandparent”  interna- 
tional students  who  are  currently  under  a fee-waiver 
program.  The  total  impact  is  an  increase  of  $1,197 
million  to  the  scholarship  budget. 
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Restructuring  the  deficit  repayment  plan 

Cresap/SERP  deficit  CSR  restructuring  costs 


CSR  unit  reductions  and  reorganizations 

In  response  to  the  major  decrease  in  provincial 
grants,  the  University  undertook  a three-part  solu- 
tion: tuition  revenue  increases,  rescheduled  deficit 
repayment  and  unit  budget  reductions  and  reorgani- 
zations. Using  this  last  option,  $8,874  million  in 
savings  were  identified. 

Budget  managers  were  encouraged  to  use  both  ex- 
penditure reductions  and  increases  in  revenues  that 
departments  could  raise  from  external  sources  (such 
as  service  fees).  It  is  understood  that  if  departments 
cannot  achieve  the  revenue  targets,  those  units  will 
be  responsible  for  covering  the  target  through  addi- 
tional expenditure  reductions. 

The  process  of  allocating  these  target  reductions 
was  based  on  a combination  of  the  degree  of  budget 
flexibility  that  existed  in  the  unit,  the  extent  to  which 
savings  through  reorganizations  could  be  achieved 
and  the  relative  priority  of  spending  (for  example, 
teaching  versus  non-teaching).  As  a result,  there  were 
differences  in  the  percentage  reduction  for  each  unit. 
Teaching  units’  base  allocations  were  reduced  by  4.9 
per  cent  overall;  in  the  non-teaching  units,  they  were 
reduced  by  7.8  per  cent. 

In  total,  a projected  121  regular  full-time  positions 
or  approximately  five  per  cent  of  the  total  MET 
complement  will  be  eliminated.  About  90  of  these 
positions  were  cancellations  of  already  vacant  posi- 
tions or  were  voluntary  resignations  with  severance 
payments.  An  estimated  31  positions  will  be  elimi- 
nated through  involuntary  terminations  or  layoffs 
under  the  appropriate  collective  agreements  or  re- 
quirements for  each  employee  group  affected.  Most 
of  these  positions  were  identified  under  restructuring 
plans  that  included  departmental  amalgamations,  re- 
vised workloads  and  reduced  administration. 

The  details  of  these  reductions  by  unit  and  type 
(expenditure  versus  revenues)  are  contained  in  Table 
A. 

CSR  restructuring  costs 

To  encourage  voluntary  resignations,  the  Univer- 
sity has  incurred  about  $1.5  million  in  termination 
costs,  charged  in  1995/96,  primarily  in  the  form  of 
lump-sum  payments  to  employees.  To  complete  im- 
plementation of  the  necessary  1996/97  restructuring 
and  reductions,  an  additional  $350,000  has  been  al- 
located. Total  restructuring  costs  as  a result  of  the 
new  CSR  budget  reductions  are  therefore  $1.85  mil- 
lion. These  costs  will  be  repaid  over  a maximum 
period  of  24  months.  (Refer  to  Table  E.) 

OMAFRA  service  fee 

As  part  of  the  contract  with  OMAFRA  to  provide 
research  and  educational  services,  costs  for  indirect 
support  such  as  physical  space  and  administrative 
and  library  services  are  recovered  by  the  MET  por- 
tion of  the  budget.  In  accordance  with  the  contract, 
any  percentage  change  in  the  OMAFRA  transfer 
payment  is  allocated  to  the  service-cost  fee  at  the 
same  percentage.  There  will  be  a 5.6-per-cent  reduc- 
tion in  OMAFRA  funding  for  1996/97:  the  $425,000 
is  5.6  per  cent  of  the  service  fee. 

One-time  reduction  to  1997/98  enrolment 

The  University  is  planning  to  increase  first-year 
enrolment  by  about  350  students  in  each  of  the  next 
four  years.  The  flow-through  impact  of  this  decision 
on  enrolment  can  be  seen  in  Table  D.  The  increase  in 
1997/98  tuition  income  (assuming  other  enrolment 
factors  are  constant)  is  estimated  at  $2  million.  To 
bridge  through  to  that  increase,  the  University  will  be 
required  to  remove  up  to  $2  million  on  a one-time 
basis  in  1996/97.  If  these  revenues  do  not  materialize, 
unit  allotments  will  be  reduced  by  an  equivalent 
amount  to  meet  this  targeted  reduction.  This  option 
was  selected  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  additional  base 
reductions,  which  would  have  required  further  posi- 
tion reductions,  including  layoffs. 

Unallocated  base  savings 

After  the  application  of  departmental  restructuring 
and  reductions  and  revenue  increases,  there  remains 
a $700,000  shortfall.  It  is  proposed  to  find  these 
savings  through  negotiated  compensation  issues  such 
as  benefits.  It  is  planned  that  the  allocation  of  this 
amount  will  be  made  as  negotiations  are  completed 
and  not  later  than  October  of  this  budget  year. 

Total  decrease  in  institutiona]  net  expenses 

This  is  an  overall  decrease  in  expenditures  of  5.3 
per  cent  from  the  opening  base  and  a 6.3-per-cent 
decrease  in  the  1995/96  forecast. 


As  part  of  the  solution  to  the  1996/97  budget  revenue  short- 
fall, the  University  is  proposing  to  restructure  the  accumulated 
SERP/Cresap  deficit.  The  original  B of  G-approved  plan  was 
to  retire  the  total  deficit  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1998/99.  Because 
of  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  provincial  grant  reduction,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  deficit  repayment  be  reduced  by  $5 
million.  The  new  repayment  of  the  SERP/Cresap  deficit  is 
proposed  at  $2.2  million  instead  of  $7.2  million. 

The  rescheduled  deficit  repayment  plan  will  give  the  Uni- 
versity time  to  restructure  costs  and  to  implement  revenue 
initiatives  without  seriously  limiting  its  ability  to  continue  to 
deliver  quality  teaching  and  research  programs,  especially 
when  dealing  with  continued  budget  reductions. 


(buyouts/severances) 

The  CSR  restructuring  deficit  will  be  retired  over  a two-year 
period  starting  in  1997/98  at  the  latest.  U of  G recognizes  the 
importance  of  repaying  the  deficit  and  remains  committed  to 
doing  so.  For  the  two  years  starting  in  1 997/98,  an  additional 
minimum  of  $925,000  or  half  of  the  CSR  restructuring  deficit 
will  be  allocated  to  eliminate  that  deficit.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  accelerate  this  repayment  schedule. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  revised  deficit  repay- 
ment assumptions  for  1996/97  with  projections  to  the  end  of 
fiscal  1998/99.  A longer-term  projection  of  the  deficit  is 
shown  in  Table  E. 


In  Smillions 


1994/95 

Actuals 

1995/96 

Budget 

1 995/96 
Forecast 

1996/97 

Budget 

1 997/98 
Target 

1 998/99 
Target 

Repayment  (CRESAP/SERP) 

0.500 

3.946 

3.946 

2.200 

2.200 

2.200 

Repayment  (CSR  Restruct. ) 

0.925 

0.925 

Totat  Repayments 

0.500 

3.946 

3.946 

2.200 

3.125 

3.125 

Closing  Deficit  Balances: 

CRESAP 

3.345 

2.145 

2.145 

0.945 

■- 

- 

SERP 

17.746 

15.000 

15.000 

14.000 

12.745 

10.545 

CSR  Restructuring 

- 

1.500 

1.850 

0.925 

- 

Total  Closing  Deficits 

21.091 

17.145 

18.645 

16.795 

13.670 

10.545 

University  of  Guelph 

1996/97  Preliminary  Operating  Budget 
(in  $ Thousands! 


MET  Budget 

CSR  Reductions 

Table  A 


CSR 

% of 

CSR 

%of 

Total 

% of 

Revenue 

Opening 

Expenses 

Opening 

CSR 

Opening 

Base 

Base 

Reductions 

Base 

ARTS 

(470) 

-4.5% 

(470) 

-4.5% 

CBS 

(557) 

-4.7% 

(557) 

-4.6% 

FACS 

(190) 

-3.2% 

(190) 

-3.2% 

OAC 

(350) 

-2.8% 

(504) 

-4.1% 

(854) 

-7.1% 

OVC 

(140) 

-1.1% 

(752) 

-5.8% 

(892) 

-7.0% 

CPES 

(793) 

-5.5% 

(793) 

-5.3% 

CSS 

(257) 

-2.2% 

(257) 

-2.2% 

Other  Teaching  Units 

(18) 

-1.4% 

(14) 

-1.1% 

(32) 

-2.5% 

Total  Teaching  Units 

(508) 

-0.6% 

(3.537) 

-4.2% 

(4,045) 

-4.9% 

Library  Operations 

(60) 

-0.9% 

(553) 

-8.6% 

(613) 

-9.6% 

Graduate  Studies 

(73) 

-9.9% 

(73) 

-9.9% 

Office  of  Research 

(184) 

-9.7% 

(184) 

-9.7% 

Registrar 

(239) 

-9.7% 

(239) 

-9.7% 

Other  Academic  Services 

(28) 

-3.4% 

(28) 

-3.4% 

Total  Academic  Services 

(60) 

-0.4% 

(1,077) 

-6.5% 

(1,137) 

-6.9% 

Computing  & Comm.  Services 

(567) 

-10.0% 

(567) 

-10.0% 

Student  Services 

(338) 

-11.0% 

(338) 

-11.0% 

Univ.  Affairs  & Development 

(230) 

-9.0% 

(230) 

-9.0% 

Physical  Resources 

(80) 

-0.5% 

(826) 

-4.9% 

(906) 

-5.4% 

Utilities 

(300) 

-3.0% 

(300) 

-3.0% 

Total  Physical  Plant 

(80) 

-0.3% 

(1,126) 

-4.2% 

(1,206) 

-4.5% 

Human  Resources 

(135) 

-5.8% 

(135) 

-5.8% 

Executive  Offices 

(286) 

-13.0% 

(286) 

-13.0% 

Financial  Services 

(145) 

-4.9% 

(206) 

-7.0% 

(351) 

-11.9% 

Security  Services 

(168) 

-10.1% 

(168) 

-10.1% 

Total  Administration 

(145) 

-1.6% 

(795) 

-8.7% 

(940) 

-10.3% 

General  Expenses 

(121) 

-2.6% 

(121) 

-2.5% 

Ancillary  Recoveries 

(290) 

-4.2% 

(290) 

-4.2% 

Total  Non-Teach 

(575) 

-0.9% 

(4.254) 

-6.8% 

(4,829) 

-7.8% 

Net  Expenses 

(1.083) 

-0.7% 

(7.791) 

-5.4% 

(8,874) 

-6.1% 
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University  of  Guelph  M^T  Budget 

1996/97  Preliminary  Operating  Budget  Budget  Development  Details 

(In  S Thousands) Table  e 

A B C D E F 

96/97  Inflation  Special  Items Preliminary 

Opening  & Other  CSR  Budget  Budget  96/97 

Base  Allocations  Reductions  Increase  Notes  Decrease  Notts  Budget 


Institutional  Revenue 


Base  Formula  Grants 
Accessbility/Comdor  Grants 
Flow  Through  Grants 

96,039 

6.647 

984 

(9,353) 

(6,647) 

86,686 

0 

984 

Provincial  Operating  Grants 

103,670 

(16.000) 

87.670 

36,052 

4,307 

#1 

40,359 

Contract  Service  Fees 

1,345 

Student  Support  Services  Fee 

747 

1,450 

100 

Sundry  Revenue 

1,058 

14 

Total  Institutional  Revenue 

144,322 

(16,000) 

4,432 

(174) 

132,580 

Institutional  Expenses 

ARTS 

CBS 

FACS 

OAC 

OVC 

CPES 

CSS 

Other  Teaching  Units 
Scholarships  & Appraisals 
Academic  Support  Funds 

10,453 

11,802 

5,896 

12,311 

12,929 

14,500 

11,659 

1.263 

1,150 

1,412 

144 

175 

105 

315 

298 

207 

162 

52 

(470) 

(557) 

(190) 

(854) 

(892) 

(793) 

(257) 

(32) 

1,197 

15 

10.127 

11,420 

5,811 

11.772 

12,335 

13,914 

11,564 

1,283 

2,347 

1,412 

Total  Teaching  Units 

83.375 

1,458 

(4.045)  1,197 

81,985 

Library  Operations 

6,402 

210 

(613) 

5.999 

Library  Acquisitions 

3,410 

Graduate  Studies 

739 

15 

(73) 

Office  of  Research 

1.891 

66 

(184) 

Teaching  Support  Services 

783 

26 

Registrar 

2.473 

93 

(239) 

Other  Academic  Services 

826 

18 

(28) 

Total  Academic  Services 

16,524 

428 

(1.137) 

15,815 

Computing  & Comm  Services 

5,682 

236 

(567) 

5,351 

Student  Services 

3,075 

192 

(338) 

2.929 

Student  Life  Enhance.  8 Student  Groups 

70 

70 

Total  Student  Services 

3,145 

192 

(338) 

2.999 

Univ  Affairs  & Development 

2.542 

99 

(230) 

Z411 

Physical  Resources  • Operations 

16,834 

823 

(906) 

16.751 

Utilities 

9.888 

(300) 

Renovations:  Support  from  Operating 

340 

340 

Total  Physical  Plant 

27,062 

823 

(1.206) 

26.679 

Human  Resources 

2.345 

128 

(135) 

2.338 

Executive  Offices 

2.205 

97 

(286) 

2,016 

Financial  Services 

2.951 

112 

(351) 

2.712 

Security  Services 

1,658 

68 

(168) 

1,558 

Total  Administration 

9,159 

405 

(940) 

8,624 

General  Expenses 

4,709 

(1.331) 

(121) 

3,257 

University  Contingency 

300 

300 

Ancillary  Recoveries 

(6,901) 

(290) 

(7,191) 

OMAFRA  Service  Fees 

(7,575) 

425 

*6 

(7.150) 

Unallocated  One-time  Unit  Reductions 

(2,000) 

17 

(2,000) 

Unallocated  Base  Reductions 

(700) 

18 

(700) 

CSR  Restructuring  Costs 

350 

IS 

350 

Net  Expenses 

138.022 

2.310 

(8.374)  1.547 

(2.275) 

130.730 

Annual  Operating  Income  (Expense) 

6,300 

(2.310) 

(7.126)  2.885 

2.101 

1,850 

less  Repayment  of  CRESAP/SERP  Deficit 

7,200 

(5,000) 

110 

Z200 

plus:  CSR  Restructuring  Costs 

(350) 

IS 

(350) 

Note 

(900) 

(2.310) 

(7.126)  3.235 

7.101 

0 

Unit  MET  budgets  are  shown  net  of  departmental  revenue. 

Column  C:  CSR  Reductions  include  increased  department  revenue  targets 


University  of  Guelph 

MET  Budget 

1996/97  Preliminary  Operating  Budget 

By  Unit 

(in  $ Thousands) 

Table  C 

94/95 

95/96 

96/97 

Actuals  % chq 

Forecast 

% Cho 

Preliminary  %Cha 

Institutional  Revenues: 

Budget 

Provincial  MET  Grants 

104.727 

102,746 

Tuition  Fees 

33,558 

35,361 

Other  Fees  & Revenue 

3,377 

4,346 

4,551 

Total  Institutional  Revenue 

141.662  -1.2* 

142,453 

06% 

132,580  -e.9* 

Institutional  Expenses: 

Teaching  Units 

90,321 

87,003 

Academic  Services 

17,124 

17,009 

Computing  & Comm.  Services 

6,201 

6,716 

Student  Services 

3.248 

3,272 

2,999 

University  Affairs  4 Development 

2,568 

2.570 

2,411 

Physical  Resources 

26,689 

27,491 

Administration 

9,478 

9,159 

General  Expenses 

2,895 

3,418 

University  Contingency 

OMAFRA  Service  Fee 

(7.575) 

(7.575) 

(7.150) 

Ancillary  Services  Recoveries 

(7.201) 

(6,935) 

(7,191) 

n 

Net  Expenses 

143.748  -2.7* 

142.128 

-t.1* 

133,080  -6.4* 

Unallocated  One-time  Unit  Reductions 

Unallocated  Base  Reductions 

Net  Pension  Savings 

(3,000) 

(3,000) 

0 

»5 

Total  Institutional  Expenses 

140.748  -i.o* 

139,128 

-12* 

130,380  -6  3* 

Annual  Income  (Expense)  - Operations 

914 

3,325 

2,200 

Annual  Income  (Expense) 

914 

3,325 

2,200 

Transfer  (to)  from  Appropriations 

(414) 

621 

0 

Net  Increase  (Decrease)  in  Fund  Balance 

500 

3,946 

2,200 

Opening  Deficit  - CRESAP/SERP 

(21,591) 

(21,091) 

(17,145) 

Closing  Deficit  - CRESAP/SERP 

(21,091) 

(17.145) 

(14.945) 

CSR  Restructuring  Costs 

(1 .500) 

(1 .850) 

*6 

Closing  Deficit  - CRESAP/SERP/CSR 

(21,091) 

(18,645) 

(16,795) 

======= 

======= 

======= 

Unit  MET  budgets  are  shown  net  of  departmental 

revenues 

Notes  for  Table  B 

The  purpose  of  this  worksheet  is  to  show  the  build  of  the  preliminary  budget  by  unit 
(college  or  division).  The  “opening  base”  is  not  the  1995/96  budget  nor  the  forecast 
of  1 995/96  spending  net  of  departmental  revenues,  but  the  ongoing  or  base  allotment 
targets  by  unit  The  opening  base  serves  as  a starting  point  for  the  planning  process. 

Notes  on  contents  of  columns: 

Column  A:  The  1996/97  opening  base  is  the  ongoing  allocation  by  unit  (net  of 
departmental  revenues)  after  implementation  of  the  final  year  of  the  SERP  position 
reductions.  The  opening  base  deficit  is  $900,000. 

Column  B:  “Inflation  and  other  allocations”  includes  the  cost  of  the  internal  equity 
adjustment  (4.6  per  cent)  as  per  the  social  contract  agreement  ($1,805  million);  the 
increased  employee  benefit  allocation,  primarily  as  a result  of  post-retirement  benefit 
costs  ($505,000  net  increase  in  ’96/97);  and  the  allocation  of  estimated  PDA  budgets 
to  operating  units  from  general  expenses  ($830,000). 

Column  C:  “CSR  reductions”  show  the  allocation  of  $8,874  million  in  reductions 
to  the  operating  units. 

Columns  D,  E:  Budget  increases  and  decreases  (see  numbered  items). 

1.  Tuition  fees  were  increased  by  an  average  of  20  per  cent,  and  the  enrolment 
plan  targets  are  increased. 

2.  Contract  services  fees  are  projected  to  decrease  with  the  level  of  sponsored 
research. 

3.  Interest  income  earned  on  the  operating  portfolio  is  expected  to  increase  by 

$100,000. 

4.  The  application  fee  for  graduate  students  is  increased.  Part  of  the  fee  goes  to 
the  department  processing  the  application.  The  balance  goes  to  institutional  reve- 
nue, which  is  projected  to  increase  by  $25,000. 

5.  Part  of  the  tuition  fee  increase  is  contributed  to  student  financial  aid,  and  the 
current  estimate  of  the  increased  funding  is  $ 1 . 197  million. 

6.  Services  fees  received  from  the  OMAFRA  contract  in  support  of  general 
services  have  been  reduced  by  5.6  per  cent  or  $425,000. 

7.  The  $2-million  one-time  reduction  will  be  allocated  to  units  on  a one-time  basis 
after  fall  enrolment  and  revenues  have  been  confirmed.  Plans  have  been  initiated 
to  identify  these  savings,  and  the  University  is  committed  to  covering  these  items 
either  through  improved  revenues  or  additional  expenditure  reductions. 

8.  After  the  application  of  departmental  restructuring  and  reductions  and  revenue 
increases,  there  remains  a $700,000  shortfall.  It  is  proposed  to  find  these  savings 
through  negotiated  compensation  issues  such  as  benefits.  It  is  planned  that  the 
allocation  of  this  amount  will  be  made  as  negotiations  are  completed  and  not  later 
than  October  of  this  budget  year. 

9.  To  complete  the  implementation  of  the  necessary  1996/97  restructuring  and 
reductions,  an  additional  $350,000  has  been  allocated  that  will  be  added  to  the 
accumulated  deficit.  Total  restructuring  costs  as  a result  of  the  new  CSR  budget 
reductions  are  therefore  $1.85  million  ($1.5  million  in  costs  forecast  for  1995/96). 
These  costs  will  be  repaid  over  a maximum  period  of  two  years. 

10.  The  repayment  account  is  reduced  from  the  post-SERP  planned  level  of  $7.2 
million  by  $5  million.  The  deficit  repayment  schedule  has  been  extended  according 
to  the  new  annual  repayment  of  $1.85  million  for  1996/97. 

Column  F:  The  preliminary  ’96/97  budget  is  the  sum  of  columns  A to  E. 


Notes  for  Table  C 

The  percentage  change  between  1995/96  forecast  and  1996/97  budget  not  only 
reflects  the  CSR  reductions  to  base  of  $8,874  million,  but  also  includes  the  impact 
of  the  final  year  of  the  SERP/five-year  plan  reductions.  Under  this  plan,  $5.9  million 
in  MET  position  funding  was  removed  effective  May  1,  1996.  This  was  from  the 
units’  operating  budgets  in  accordance  with  the  approved  rehiring  plans. 

Item  notes: 

1.  For  Computing  and  Communications  Services  (CCS),  the  charges  for  a portion 
of  the  capital  lease  on  the  ROLM  telephone  system  ended  April  30,  1996.  This 
released  about  $800,000  in  funding  from  the  CCS  budget.  This  savings  was  in  the 
SERP/five-year  plan  reductions  and  was  factored  into  achieving  the  “opening 
base.” 

2.  The  ancillary  cost  recoveries  for  Hospitality/Retail  Services  and  Parking 
Administration  will  be  increased  by  $290,000  over  the  opening  base  budget 
($256,000  over  1995/96  forecast).  This  contribution  was  part  of  the  1996/97  CSR 
reductions  plan. 

3.  The  $2-million  reduction  will  be  allocated  to  units  on  a one-time  basis  after  fall 
enrolment  and  revenues  have  been  confirmed.  Plans  have  been  initiated  to  identify 
these  savings,  and  the  University  is  committed  to  covering  these  items  either 
through  improved  revenues  or  additional  expenditure  reductions. 

4.  The  $700,000  unallocated  base  reduction  is  to  be  achieved  through  negotiations 
with  employee  groups. 

5.  Pension  expense  savings  were  recognized  in  the  budget  as  part  of  the  local 
social  contract  agreement,  under  which  the  University  funded  the  minimum  em- 
ployer pension  contribution  required  (not  the  matching  of  employee  contributions). 
For  1996/97,  it  is  assumed  the  University  will  resume  full  matching  (estimated  at 
$5.9  million). 

6.  CSR  reduction  costs  are  the  one-time  expenses  associated  with  buyouts  and 
separation  costs  required  to  implement  the  CSR  reductions  and  reorganizations. 
The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  $1 .85  million  over  1995/96  and  1996/97  and  will  be 
added  to  the  accumulated  deficit.  This  will  be  repaid  from  position  savings  over  a 
maximum  of  two  years. 

7.  The  University  contingency  account  is  established  each  year  at  $300,000  to 
provide  for  unexpected  expenditures  (such  as  emergency  renovations)  or  revenue 
shortfalls.  No  actual  expenses  are  recorded  against  this  account;  it  is  normally 
allocated  to  other  line  items  such  as  renovations  on  a one-time  basis. 
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University  of  Guelph 

Preliminary  1996/97  MET  Operating  Budget 
Fall  Fulltime  Enrolment 
Historical  and  Projected  


Year 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

2000 


Undergraduate 


Graduate 


foreign* 

Canadian 

lotal 

foreign’ 

Canadian 

lotal 

Students 

Students 

Undergrads 

Students 

Students 

Grads 

n/a 

n/a 

9,507 

163 

724 

887 

824 

8,787 

9,611 

160 

718 

878 

511 

8,674 

9,185 

152 

786 

938 

316 

9,096 

9,412 

164 

831 

995 

179 

9,371 

9,550 

214 

842 

1,056 

137 

9,663 

9,800 

248 

916 

1,164 

138 

10,126 

10,264 

259 

930 

1,189 

153 

10.990 

11,143 

316 

925 

1,241 

173 

10,927 

11,100 

308 

1,047 

1,355 

196 

10,929 

11,125 

321 

1,124 

1,445 

181 

10,588 

10,769 

294 

1,204 

1,498 

207 

10,175 

10,382 

240 

1,303 

1,543 

199 

9,674 

9,873 

203 

1,299 

1,502 

203 

9,570 

9,773 

193 

1,235 

1,428 

209 

9,732 

9,941 

193 

1,235 

1,428 

218 

9,995 

10,213 

193 

1,235 

1,428 

225 

10,273 

10,498 

193 

1,235 

1,428 

227 

10,369 

10,596 

193 

1,235 

1,428 

All  Students 


l otal  ■* 

Annual 

Students 

Change 

10,394 

433 

10,489 

95 

10,123 

(366) 

10,407 

284 

10,606 

199 

10,964 

358 

11,453 

489 

12,384 

931 

12,455 

71 

12,570 

115 

12,267 

(303) 

11,925 

(342) 

11,375 

(550) 

11,201 

(174) 

11,369 

168 

11,641 

272 

11,926 

285 

12,024 

98 

* Foreign  Undergraduate  Students  include  only  those  foreign  students  who  pay  foreign  fees.  Very  few  undergraduates 
are  exempt  from  these  fees.  Foreign  Graduate  Students  include  both  those  paying  foreign  fees  and 
those  who  are  exempt.  In  the  current  year,  approximately  2/3  of  foreign  graduate  students  are  exempt  from  foreign  fees. 
**  Under  the  present  funding  formula,  if  an  institution's  weighted  enrolment  exceeds  the  midpoint  of  its  enrolment 
corridor,  the  institution  receives  only  fee  income  and  no  grant  income  for  the  enrolment  above  midpoint. 

Currently  Guelph  is  some  3%  above  its  corridor  midpoint. 

P Projected 
n/a  Not  available 


University  of  Guelph 

Preliminary  1996/97  MET  Operating  Budget  Minimum  Operating  Deficit  Repayment  Plan 

(in  $ Millions) Table  E 

Forecast  Budget  |< Proposed  extension >( 

, , _______  1995/96  1996/97  1997/98  1998/99  1999/00  2000/01  2001/02  2002/03  2003/04 

A.  ISERP/CRESAP  DEFICIT: 

Prior  Year  Deficit  (21.091)  (17.145)  (14.945)  (12.745)  (10.545)  (8.345)  (6.145)  (3.945)  (1.745) 

REVISED  Repayment  3.946  2.200  2.200  2.200  2.200  2.200  2.200  2.200  1.745 

Current  Targeted  Closing  (17.145)  (14.945)  (12.745)  (10.545)  (8.345)  (6.145)  (3.945)  (1.745)  (0.000) 


B |CSR  Restructuring  Costs  1 

Opening  - (1.500)  (1.850)  (0.925) 

(Additions )/ Repayments  (1.500)  (0.350)  0.925  0.925 


Closing  (1.500)  (1.850)  (0.925)  0.000 


C.  | Combined  Deficits  (A+B)  1(18.645)  (16.795)  (13.670)  (10.545)  (8.345)  (6.145)  (3.945)  (1.745)  (0.000) 


1996/97  OMAFRA  program  budget 


Introduction 

The  OMAFRA  program  budget  is  a major  component  of  the 
University’s  total  operating  budget  (approximately  20  per 
cent  of  total  revenue).  For  fiscal  1996/97,  U of  G has 
received  confirmation  that  funding  will  be  reduced  by  $2 
million  to  $33.6  million  for  the  two  major  components  of 
this  agreement  Both  components  — a research  and  educa- 
tion contract  and  the  veterinary  clinical  education  program 
(VCEP)  — are  accounted  for  and  reported  individually. 

There  is  currently  a major  effort  under  way  to  merge 
teaching,  research  and  laboratory  services  functions  of 
OMAFRA’ s education,  research  and  laboratories  division 
with  U of  G operations.  A draft  proposal  has  been  prepared, 


and  more  detailed  planning  discussions  have  started.  This 
budget  does  not  incorporate  any  potential  financial  impact 
of  such  a merger. 

OMAFRA  research  and 
education  contract 

The  research  and  education  portion  of  the  OMAFRA 
contract  provides  $28.4  million  (1996/97)  in  support  of  a 
variety  of  research  programs  and  365  students  enrolled  in 
the  associate  diploma  in  agriculture  program.  Included  in 
this  funding  are  the  salary  and  benefit  costs  for  78  full-time 
equivalents  (FTEs)  of  tenured  faculty  (70  FTE  research, 
eight  FTE  diploma  teaching)  and  179  FTEs  of  established 
support  staff.  The  contract  also  supports  direct  research 


program  costs,  research  station  operations  and  centrally 
provided  services  such  as  space,  administration  and  the 
library. 

VCEP  contract 

VCEP  is  specific  to  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  in 
support  of  the  clinical  education  of  veterinary  students. 
This  $5.2-million  (1996/97)  fund  supports  about  12  FTEs 
of  tenured  faculty  and  38  FTEs  in  support  roles. 

OMAFRA  funding  is  received  on  a contractual  basis,  so 
the  University  does  not  allow  any  accumulated  budget 
deficits.  Unspent  funds  are  restricted  to  use  within  the 
contract  and  are  carried  forward  in  total  to  the  next  fiscal 
year. 
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1996/97  OMAFRA 
budget  assumptions 

Contract  revenue 

The  base  funding  level  is  $33.6  million,  which  is  a $2-million  base  or 
permanent  reduction  from  the  1995/96  funding  level.  This  reduction  to 
the  contract  was  originally  intended  to  be  a mid-year  clawback  for 
1995/96,  but  was  deferred  by  OMAFRA  until  the  start  of  the  1996/97 
fiscal  year. 

Personnel  costs 

The  University’s  social  contract  agreement  ended  in  1995/96,  but 
included  an  internal  equity  adjustment  of  approximately  4.6  per  cent  for 
professional/managerial  and  exempt  groups.  For  OMAFRA-funded 
established  positions,  the  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $170,000. 

Employer  benefit  costs 

The  costs  of  U of  G’s  employee  benefits  have  on  an  overall  basis 
increased.  Some  components  such  as  unemployment  insurance  premi- 
ums have  gone  down,  but  the  post-retirement  costs  for  retirees  and  other 
group  benefits  have  increased  significantly.  The  impact  on  the 
OMAFRA  contract  for  1996/97  is  estimated  at  $124,000  in  additional 
costs.  The  University’s  costs  of  employee  benefits  range  from  8.5  per 
cent  to  24  per  cent  of  salary  costs. 

Unallocated  base  savings 

In  April  1994,  a special  early  retirement  program  was  offered  to 
Guelph  employees.  Total  retirements  in  OMAFRA-funded  positions 
equivalent  to  seven  FTEs  of  faculty  and  22  FTEs  of  staff  occurred  May 
1,  1996.  With  the  final  SERP  retirements,  there  will  be  a total  of 
$500,000  in  salary  and  benefit  savings  accumulated  for  1996/97  to  help 
cover  the  1996/97  OMAFRA  revenue  reduction  and  the  cost  increases 
discussed  above. 

CSR  cost  reductions 

The  balance  of  the  $2-million  (5. 6-per-cent)  revenue  reduction  in  the 
contract  (after  the  SERP  savings)  will  be  covered  from  a series  of 
strategic  cuts  to  OMAFRA  contract  operations. 


CSR  cost  reductions 

Increase/ 

(Decrease) 

(Million$) 

Service  Fees 

Proportional  5.6%  decrease  to  support  of  infrastructure  in  the  MET  budget. 

(0.425) 

VCEP  - 5.6%  decrease  resulting  in: 

Reduction  of  the  3rd  year  DVM  Externship  program  from  3 months  to  2. 
Eliminate  3 of  34  DVSC  positions  and  delete  other  vacant  staff  positions. 

(0.312) 

Equine  Research  Centre 

Subject  to  discussions,  Centre  will  be  100%  Industry  financed. 

(0.307) 

Research  Stations  Operations 
Consolidation  of  management  of  all  stations. 

(0.200) 

Capital  Equipment  Fund 
Reduce  base  allotment. 

(0.050) 

SERP  Savings 

Remainder  of  SERP  savings  after  allocated  cost  increases  (see  items  #2,3  above). 

(0.206) 

Research  Program  Reductions 

Reduction  of  Sustainable  Rural  Communities  Program  support,  $104,000. 
Various  reductions  from  other  5 research  programs. 

(0.239) 

Administrative  Reduction/Reorganization 

Additional  savings  due  to  restructuring  of  Contract  management. 

(0.129) 

Misc.  Activities  and  Other  Cost  Reductions  Includes: 
Sire  & Cow  Evaluation  (Program  #59)  $23,000 
Associate  Diploma  Program  (5.6%)  $45,000 
Woodstock  Crops  Station  $64,000 

(0.132) 

Total  Planned  Reductions 

(2.000) 

1996/97  OMAFRA  program  budget  (Tables  F,G) 

Table  F:  Budget  development  details 

Table  F presents  details  of  changes  made  to  the  OMAFRA  budget  for  the  1996/97  fiscal  year.  These  changes  include  the  ’96/97  cost  increases  (Column  B)  and  the  $2-million  contract 
reduction  (Column  C). 

Table  G:  OMAFRA  budget,  by  unit 

Table  G shows  the  1996/97  OMAFRA  program  budget  by  unit  (net  of  departmental  revenues)  compared  with  1995/96  forecast  and  1994/95  actual  results. 


University  of  Guelph 

1996/97  OMAFRA  Program  Budget 

Budget  Development  Details 

(in  5 Thousands) 

Table  F 

A 

8 

C 

D 

96/97 

Inflation 

96/97 

Opening 

& Other 

CSR 

Contract 

Base 

Allocations 

Reductions 

Budget 

Contract  Advances 

Direct  Program  Cosls 

16,166 

(1.263) 

14,903 

Research  Faculty  Pool 

6,350 

6,350 

Service  Costs 

7,575 

(425) 

7,150 

VCEP  Grant 

5,558 

(312) 

5,246 

Total  Contract  Advances 

35,649 

(2,000) 

33,649 

Institutional  Expenses 

OAC 

11,979 

159 

(301) 

11,837 

FACS 

15 

15 

OVC 

8.496 

53 

(358) 

8,191 

ARTS 

72 

72 

CPES 

907 

9 

916 

CSS 

134 

134 

CBS 

718 

1 

719 

Total  Teaching  Units 

22,321 

222 

(659) 

21,684 

Research  Stations 

4,448 

70 

(507) 

4,011 

Academic  Services 

692 

2 

(140) 

554 

Capital  Equipment  Fund 

113 

(63) 

50 

SERP  Savings 

500 

(294) 

(206) 

Total  Direct  Expenses 

28,074 

(1.575) 

26.499 

Service  Costs 

7,575 

(425) 

7,150 

Total  Contract  Expenses 

35,649 

(2,000) 

33,649 

Annual  Income(Expense) 

Annual  Contract  Surplus(Deflcit) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Note: 

Unit  budgets  are  shown  net  of  departmental  revenue 


Column  Contents: 

A Opening  96/97  OMAFRA  Contract  Budget,  after  the  final  year  SERP  adjustments, 

B Inflation  and  Other  Allocations  include  the  impact  of  the  increased  benefit  cost  allocations 

(5124,000)  and  the  Internal  Equity  Adjustment  to  staff  at  the  end  of  the  Social  Contract  (5170,000) 
which  were  planned  to  be  funded  from  SERP  savings. 

C The  96/97  CSR  revenue  reduction  for  the  OMAFRA  agreement  is  S2.0  million  or  5.6%  which  was 
allocated  in  equal  proportions  to  Service  Fees,  VCEP  and  Research  and  Teaching. 

D The  1996/97  Contract  Budget  is  the  sum  of  columns  A through  C. 


University  of  Guelph 

1996/97  OMAFRA  Program  Budget 

By  Unit 

(In  $ Thousands) 

Table  G 

94/95 

% 

95/96  % 

96/97 

% 

Actual 

Chg 

Forecast  Chg 

Budget 

Chg  Notes 

Contract  Advances 

Direct  Program  Costs 

22,516 

16,109 

14,903 

Research  Faculty  Pool 

6,407 

6,350 

Service  Costs 

7,575 

7,575 

7,150 

VCEP  Grant 

5,558 

5,558 

5,246 

Total  Contract  Advances 

35,649 

-5.3% 

35,649  0.0% 

33,649 

-5.6% 

Institutional  Expenses 

OAC 

14,243 

13,495 

11,837 

#1 

FACS 

5 

15 

OVC 

8,907 

8,661 

8,191 

ARTS 

62 

67 

72 

CPES 

879 

956 

916 

CSS 

58 

142 

134 

CBS 

558 

752 

719 

Total  Teaching  Units 

24.707 

-5.5% 

24,078  -2.5% 

21,884 

•9,1% 

#2 

Research  Stations 

3,101 

3,146 

4,011 

#1 

Academic  Services 

747 

526 

554 

Capital  Equipment  Fund 

93 

96 

50 

Total  Direct  Expenses 

28,648 

-2.4% 

27,846  -2.8% 

26,499 

■4.8% 

Service  Costs 

7,575 

7,575 

7,150 

Total  Contract  Expenses 

36,223 

-2.8% 

35,421  -2.2% 

33,649 

-5  0% 

Annual  Income(Expense) 

(574) 

228 

0 

add:  Carryforward  from  Prior  Year 

1,730 

1,156 

0 

Contract  Funds  Unspent 

1,156 

1,384 

0 

less:  Carryforward  to  Following  Year 

1,156 

1,384 

0 

#3 

Contract  Net  Income(Expense) 

0 

0 

0 

Notes: 

Unit  budgets  are  shown  net  of  departmental  revenues 

ai)  The  consolidation  of  research  station  operations  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  SI  .26  million  from  OAC  to 

Academic  Support  reporting  fo  the  V.P.  Research.  The  S4.01 1 million  now  represents  all  OMAFRA  station 

operations  combined.  The  transfer  included  33  FTE's  of  established  staff  positions. 

#2)  When  adjusted  (or  the  consolidation  of  the  Research  Stations,  the  net  decrease  in  the  96/97 

budget  as  compared  to  the  95/96  forecast  for  the  Teaching  Units  is  -3.9%. 

*3)  In  accordance  with  the  University's  policy  on  carryforwards,  departments  are  allowed  to  retain 

unspent  funds  and  add  them  to  their  budget  in  the  following  year.  Actual  results  will  show  any 
unspent  funds  based  on  budget  to  actual  results  at  end  of  fiscal  year.  The  95/96  unspent  balance 

will  be  calculated  when  the  fiscal  year  is  closed  nt 

ar  the  end  of  May  1 996  and  the  net  financial 

position  will  then  be  added  to  the  96/97  budget 

Combined  operating  budget 
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The  following  tables  and  charts  provide  additional  consolidated  information  on  the  University’s  total  operating  budget 
Table  H:  Combined  MET  and  OMAFRA  operating  budgets  by  unit 
Table  I:  Combined  MET  and  OMAFRA  operating  budgets  by  type 

Chart  1:  Change  in  provincial  operating  revenue  (MET/OMAFRA)  — 1989/90  to  1996/97  budget 
Chart  2:  Budgeted  FTEs  1989/90  to  1996/97.  Combined  MET  and  OMAFRA  operating  budgets 
Chart  3:  Percentage  operating  revenue  by  source  and  operating  expenses  by  type 


University  of  Guelph 

1996/97  Preliminary  Operating  Budget 
(In  $ Thousands) 

Combined  Operating  Budget 

By  Unit 

Table  H 

94/95 

a 

95/96 

* 

96/97 

Actuals 

Cha 

Forecast 

Cha 

Institutional  Revenues: 

Budget 

Provincial  MET  Grants 

104.727 

102,746 

OMAFRA  Contract  Revenue 

35,649 

35,649 

Tuition  Fees 

33,558 

35,361 

Olher  Fees  & Revenue 

3.377 

4,348 

4,551 

Total  Institutional  Revenue 

177.311 

•2.1% 

178.102 

0.4% 

166,229 

-6.7% 

Institutional  ExDenses: 

Teaching  Units 

115.028 

111.081 

103.869 

Academic  Services 

21,065 

20,777 

20,430 

Computing  & Comm.  Services 

6,201 

6,716 

5.351 

Student  Services 

3,248 

3,272 

2,999 

University  Affairs  & Development 

2,563 

2.570 

2,411 

Physical  Resources 

26,689 

27.491 

26,679 

Administration 

9,478 

9,159 

8,624 

General  Expenses 

2.895 

3,418 

3.257 

University  Contingency 

0 

0 

300 

OMAFRA  Service  Fee 

0 

0 

0 

Ancillary  Services  Recoveries 

(7.201) 

(6.935) 

(7.191) 

Net  Expenses 

179.971 

-3.2% 

177,549 

-1.3% 

166,729 

-6.1% 

Unallocated  One-time  Unit  Reductions 

0 

0 

(2,000) 

Unallocated  Base  Reductions 

0 

0 

(700) 

Net  Pension  Savings 

(3.000) 

(3,000) 

0 

Total  Institutional  Expenses 

176.971 

-1.4% 

174.549 

164,029 

-6.0% 

Annual  Income  (Expense)  - Operations 

340 

3.553 

2.200 

Transfer  (to)  from  Appropriations 

160 

393 

0 

Net  Increase  (Decrease)  in  Fund  Balance 

500 

3.946 

2.200 

Opening  Deficit  - CRESAP/SERP 

(21.591) 

(21.091) 

(17.145) 

Closing  Deficit  - CRESAP/SERP 

(21.091) 

(17.145) 

(14.945) 

CSR  Restructuring  Costs 

(1.500) 

(1.650) 

Closing  Deficit  - CRESAP/SERP/CSR 

(21.091) 

(18,645) 

(16.795) 

Note: 

Unit  Operating  budgets  are  shown  net  of  departmental  revenues. 

University  of  Guelph  Combined  Operating  Budget 

1996/97  Preliminary  Operating  Budget  By  Type 

(in  $ Thousands) Table  I 


94/95 

%of 

95/98 

%of 

96/97 

%of 

Actuals 

Total 

Forecast 

Total 

Prellmlnarv 

Total 

INSTITUTIONAL  REVENUES: 

Budget 

Provincial  MET  Grants 

104,727 

52.4% 

102.746 

51  4% 

87,670 

46  4% 

OMAFRA  Contract  Revenue 

35,649 

17  9% 

35,649 

17  6% 

33.649 

178% 

Tuition  Fees 

33.558 

169% 

35,361 

17.7% 

40.359 

21.4% 

Other  Fees  & Revenues 

3,377 

1.7% 

4.346 

22% 

4,551 

2.4% 

Dept  Revenues  & Transfers 

21,687 

10.9% 

21.693 

10  9% 

22,563 

120% 

Total  Institutional  Revenue 

198.998 

100  0% 

199,795 

100  0% 

188.792 

100  0% 

INSTITUTIONAL  EXPENSES: 

Established  Faculty 

55,527 

26  0% 

53,185 

272% 

50,128 

27.1% 

Other  Established  Staff 

58.264 

29  3% 

56.077 

28  6% 

53.091 

28  5% 

Total  Established  Salaries 

113,791 

109.262 

103.219 

Total  Temporary  Salanes 

19,486 

9 6% 

21,056 

10  7% 

19.841 

106% 

Total  Salaries 

133,277 

67.1% 

130,318 

66  5% 

123,060 

66  2% 

Benefits 

24.959 

126% 

23.823 

12  1% 

23.553 

12  6% 

Total  Personnel  Expenses 

158.236 

79  7% 

154.141 

78  6% 

146.613 

78  6% 

Operating  Costs 

35.988 

16  1% 

36,712 

167% 

33.448 

17  9% 

Utilities 

9.139 

4 6% 

9677 

49% 

9.588 

5 1% 

Library  Acquisitions 

3.237 

1 6% 

3 428 

1.7% 

3.410 

t 6% 

Scholarships  & Bursanes 

2,259 

1.1% 

2 219 

11% 

3.424 

16% 

Tolal  Non-personnel  Expenses 

50.623 

25  4% 

52.036 

26  4% 

49.870 

26  6% 

Total  Gross  Expenses 

208,859 

105  1% 

206.177 

105  0% 

196.483 

OMAFRA  Cost  Transfers 

0 

0 

0 

Ancillary  Recovenes 

(7.201) 

0 6% 

(6.935) 

0 5% 

(7.191) 

0 9% 

Net  Pension  Savings 

(3,000) 

-1.5% 

(3.000) 

-ts% 

Unallocated  One-time  Unit  Reductions 

(2.000) 

•1  1% 

Unallocated  Base  Reductions 

(700) 

■0  4% 

Net  Institutional  Expenses 

198,658 

1000% 

196.242 

10 0 0% 

186.592 

100  0% 

Annual  Income  (Expense)  - Operations 

340 

3 553 

2.200 

Transfer  from  (to)  Appropriations 

160 

393 

Increase  (Oecrease)  in  Fund  Balance 

500 

3.946 

2.200 

Opening  Deficit  - CRESAP/SERP 

(21.591) 

(21.091) 

(17.145) 

Closing  Deficit  - CRESAP/SERP 

(21.091) 

(17.145) 

(14.945) 

CSR  Restructuring  Costs 

0 

(1.500) 

(1.850) 

Closing  Oeficit  - CRESAP/SERP/CSR 

(21.091) 

(18.645) 

(16.795) 

University  of  Guelph 
Preliminary  1996/97  Operating  Budget 

Change  in  Provincial  Operating  Revenue  (MET/OMAFRA)  1989/90  to  1996/97  Budget 


Chart  1 


I—  Provincial  MET  Grants  OMAFRA  Contract  Revenue 


viii  Supplement  to  At  Guelph 


University  of  Guelph 
Preliminary  1996/97  Operating  Budget 
Regular  Full-time  Positions 

Chart  2 


— ■ — Faculty  —A — Staff 


1996/97  Preliminary  Operating  Budget  Chart  3 

% Revenue  by  Source  and  Expenses  by  Type 
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Grants  offer  support  for 
instructional  development 


Egg  material  science  chair  Yoshinori  Mine  is  looking  at  the  possibility  of  administering  antibodies  through  egg 
consumption.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 

Immunization  is  ‘over  easy’ 

Which  would  you  rather  have  ...  a needle  or  an  egg? 


by  Anne  Douglas 

Office  of  Research 

Preventing  disease  is  more  “eggs- 
pedient”  when  immunization 
comes  scrambled,  hard-boiled  or 
sunny  side  up. 

New  uses  for  eggs  is  what  egg 
material  science  chair  Yoshinori 
Mine  is  shelling  out.  He’s  going 
way  beyond  their  traditional  use 
as  food  and  using  them  to  try  to 
create  and  isolate  antibodies 
against  virtually  any  virus  or  bac- 
terial infection.  The  antibodies 
can  be  used  in  infant  formulas  and 
vaccines  and  to  assess  blood-in- 
sulin levels. 

‘The  immunoglobulin  in  egg 
yolk  has  been  focused  on  as  an 
easily  available  and  inexpensive 
source  of  antibodies  because  of 
the  ease  of  collecting  eggs  from 
laying  hens  rather  than  collecting 
blood  from  animals,”  says  Mine. 

Typically,  vaccines  are  made 
from  the  antibodies  of  rabbits  or 
sheep.  But  to  remove  the  antibod- 
ies, the  animal  needs  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

That’s  where  chickens  come  in. 
A chicken  can  produce  about  240 
eggs  a year,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  antibodies  by  a hen 
would  be  30  to  40  grams,  equiva- 


lent to  that  of  30  rabbits. 

Here’s  how  the  new  approach 
works.  When  chickens  are  faced 
with  a foreign  virus  or  bacterium, 
they  produce  antibodies  to  fight 
the  invader.  They  pass  that  immu- 
nity on  to  their  offspring,  so  anti- 
bodies wind  up  in  the  eggs.  Mine 
has  found  that  those  antibodies 
can  be  absorbed  by  humans 
through  digestion,  although  some 
digestive  acids  can  destroy  anti- 
bodies. 

By  studying  the  molecular 
breakdown  of  egg  yolk  antibodies 
in  digestion,  Mine  is  looking  to 
the  possibility  of  administering 
antibodies  by  egg  consumption,  a 
process  called  “passive  immuni- 
zation.” He’s  also  planning  to  use 
biotechnology  to  improve  the  an- 
tibodies’ resistance  to  heat,  be- 
cause they  can  sometimes  be 
damaged  in  the  cooking  process. 

Mine  has  also  found  a way  to 
extract  and  use  the  immuno- 
globulin — the  part  of  the  egg 
yolk  that  contains  antibodies  — 
in  other  products.  He  uses  an  en- 
zyme to  separate  and  remove  the 
fats  and  lipids  from  the  rest  of  the 
yolk.  Then,  through  a process 
much  like  straining,  he  puts  the 
rest  of  the  yolk  through  an  artifi- 
cial membrane  that  allows  pro- 


teins to  go  through,  but  not  the 
immunoglobulin.  That  immuno- 
globulin can  then  be  made  into 
vaccines  or  other  pharmaceuti- 
cals. 

The  antibodies  from  eggs  can 
also  be  used  by  doctors  to  assess 
patients’  insulin  levels.  When  in- 
sulin is  injected  into  the  chicken, 
insulin  antibodies  appear  in  the 
yolk.  When  combined  with  a 
blood  sample,  the  antibodies  bind 
to  the  insulin  molecules,  and  doc- 
tors can  tell  how  much  insulin  is 
in  the  blood. 

‘The  chemical  components  of 
eggs  can  be  very  valuable  to  hu- 
mans,” says  Mine.  “It’s  time  we 
took  advantage  of  that.” 

Some  of  his  other  research  in- 
volves studying  the  gelling  and 
emulsifying  properties  of  eggs 
with  an  eye  to  improving  those 
functional  properties.  That  way, 
Canadian  eggs  would  be  the  best 
for  secondary  processing  uses 
and  could  comer  the  global  mar- 
ket. 

Mine’s  research  is  sponsored  by 
the  Ontario  Egg  Producers’  Mar- 
keting Board  and  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council.  □ 


Eleven  grants  have  been  awarded 
in  the  latest  round  of  funding  sup- 
port for  instructional  development 
projects  on  campus. 

Funded  by  the  office  of  the  as- 
sociate vice-president  (aca- 
demic), the  grants  are  intended  as 
seed  money  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  enhancement  of 
credit  course  materials  designed 
to  make  student  learning  more  ef- 
fective. Priority  goes  to  proposals 
that  have  a broad  impact  on  learn- 
ing and  relate  to  a number  of 
courses  and/or  departments.  The 
amount  awarded  represents  half 
of  the  project  cost,  with  the  rest 
committed  by  the  department  or 
college. 

Grants  are  awarded  by  the  In- 
structional Development  Grants 
Committee,  a subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Development.  Chaired  by 
Prof.  Maurice  Nelischer,  Land- 
scape Architecture,  the  grants 
committee  consists  of  Prof.  Joe 
Mokanski,  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics; Prof.  Tom  Carey,  Com- 
puting and  Information  Science; 
OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin;  and 
Prof.  Anne  Wilcock,  Consumer 
Studies. 

Spring  and  summer  grants  went 
to  the  following  projects: 

■ ‘The  Inside  Story:  Course  Ma- 
terials for  Canadian  Litera- 
ture,” Prof.  Tim  Struthers, 
English,  $2,800  in-kind  fund- 
ing supported  by  Teaching 
Support  Services  (TSS). 

■ “Video  Enhancement  of  Field 
Component  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  and  Reclama- 
tion,” Prof.  Pieter  Groenevelt, 
Land  Resource  Science, 
$1,225. 

■ “Production  of  Cardiovascular 
and  Respiratory  Teaching  Vid- 
eos,” Profs.  William  Harris  and 
Robert  Liptrap,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  $961. 

■ “Animal  Industry  via  Multi- 
media,” Prof.  Gordon  King, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
$1,500. 

■ “Development  of  a Veterinary 
Neuroscience  Internet  Access 
Point,”  Prof.  Jon  LaMarre, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  and 
graduate  studies  dean  Alastair 
Summerlee,  $1,300  plus 
$1,280  in-kind  service  sup- 
ported by  TSS. 

■ “Design  of  Multimedia  Tuto- 
rial for  Pharmacology,  Prof. 


Gordon  Kirby,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  $2,000. 

■ “Development  of  Learning 
Package  for  the  Course  ‘Deci- 
sion Making  and  Communica- 
tion Skills,’  ” Prof.  Stewart 
Hilts,  Environmental  Sciences, 
$2,500. 

■ “Victorian  Writers:  A World 
Wide  Web  Anthology  and 
Course  Manual,”  Prof.  Susan 
Brown,  English,  $2,267. 

■ “Computerized  Laboratory 
Manual,”  Prof.  Sandy 
Middleton,  Zoology,  $2,000. 

■ “Multimedia  for  Ontario 
Vegetable  Business,”  Prof. 
Jerry  Riekels,  Horticultural 
Science,  $1,245. 

In  addition.  Prof.  Dana 

Paramskas,  French  Studies,  re- 
ceived a travel  grant  of  $275. 

Recipients  of  fall  awards  were: 

■ Profs.  Anne  Croy,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  and  Howard 
Dobson,  Clinical  Studies, 
“Computer-Based  Instruc- 
tional Modules  in  Veterinary 
Radiology,  $2,497. 

■ Prof.  Glen  Fi Ison,  Rural  Exten- 
sion Studies,  “Multimedia 
Modules  of  Russian,  Icelandic 
and  Ontarian  Rural  Communi- 
ties,” $1,180. 

■ Prof.  Jim  Taylor  and  Lise 
Burcher,  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, “Learning  Tools  for  Site 
Engineering,”  $2,600. 

■ Prof.  Kathy  Brophy,  Family 
Studies,  “Redevelopment  of 
Course  Material,”  $500. 

■ Prof.  Kris  Inwood,  Economics, 
“Source  for  Quantitative  His- 
tory in  the  Classroom,”  $ 1 ,575. 

The  next  application  date  for  in- 
structional development  grants  is 

Nov.  !.□ 


At  Guelph 
summer  schedule 

At  Guelph  is  operating  under  a 
reduced  schedule  for  the  spring 
and  summer.  Publishing  dates 
are  as  follows:  May  29,  June  1 2 
and  26  and  July  10  and  24.  At 
Guelph  will  not  publish  in  Au- 
gust. The  first  issue  of  the  fall 
semester  will  appear  Sept.  11. 
Anyone  wishing  to  submit 
news  and  information  to  At 
Guelph  should  submit  items 
one  week  before  each  issue  is 
to  appear.  Copy  deadline  is 
Wednesday  at  noon.  □ 


BLUE  CHIP  ADVICE 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Dan  Bizzotto,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  is  May  23  at 
9: 1 0 a.m.  in  Room  222  of  the  Mac- 
Naughton  Building.  The  thesis  is 
“Characterization  of  the  Adsorp- 
tion of  Insoluble  Surfactants  on  to 
an  Electrified  Interface.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Jacek  Lipkowski. 

The  final  examination  of 
Mitchell  Refvik,  a PhD  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  is  May  23  at 
2:10  p.m.  in  Room  222  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building.  The  the- 
sis is  “Preparation  and  Reactions 
of  1-Alkenesulfenic  Acid  Deriva- 
tives.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Adrian 
Schwan. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Lorraine  DeForest, 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences,  is  May  29  at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  336  of  the  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  Building.  The  the- 
sis is  ‘The  Rapid  Effects  of  Die- 
tary Zinc  on  the  Epithelium  of  the 
Small  Intestine  in  Zinc-Deficient 
Rats.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Bill 
Bettger. 

The  final  examination  of  Joan 
Jory,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  divi- 
sion of  applied  human  nutrition  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Stud- 
ies, is  June  5 at  10  a.m.  in  Room 
233  of  the  FACS  Building.  The 
thesis  is  ‘The  Iron  and  Zinc  Status 
of  Vegetarian  East  Indian  Chil- 


dren in  Southern  Ontario  Com- 
pared with  Omnivors  Caucasian 
Children,  and  the  Relationship 
with  Growth  and  Body  Composi- 
tion.”  Her  adviser  is  Prof. 
Rosalind  Gibson. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Emmalee  Marshall, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  is 
June  1 1 at  2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Room  222 
of  the  MacNaughton  Building. 
The  thesis  is  "Osmoregulation  of 
ProP:  Elucidating  the  Roles  of  the 
Ion  Coupling.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Janet  Wood. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


PROFESSIONAL  ADVICE 
♦ RRSPs  & RRIFs  ♦ Mutual  Funds 
♦ Govt.  & Corp.  Bonds  ♦ Labour  Sponsored 
Funds  ♦ Portfolio  Reviews 
♦ Retirement  Blueprints 


Clara  M.  Mareit.  8A.  UA 
Vice  President, 
Financial  Advisor 


f-  • f 


jay  Marett,  BA 
Financial  Advisor 


MIDLAND 
WALWYN 

TM  Blue  Chip  Thinking  is  a Irademaik  ol  Midland  Walwyn  Capital  Inc. 
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(ItHnmunity 


A Complete  Portfolio  of  Financial  Planning  Services 


f 


REGAL  ' Retirement  Planning  I 
CAPITAL  • fax  and  Investment  I 
PLANNERS  Planning 
LTD.  • Wealth  Creation 


823-2790  ♦ 763-6007  100  Woolwich  St.,  Guelph 


NOTICES 


Theatricks  information 

Theatricks,  U of  G’s  summer 
drama  camp  for  children  aged 
seven  to  1 3,  is  holding  an  informa- 
tion night  for  parents  May  23  at  7 
p.m.  in  lower  Massey  Hall.  For 
more  information,  call  Kyle 
Mackie  at  836-0563  or  send  e- 
mail  to  kmackie@uoguelph.ca. 

On  exhibit 

The  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  will  be  the  site  of  “A 
Flourish  of  the  Arts  in  Your  Own 
Backyard,”  an  exhibition  of  vis- 
ual, spoken  and  musical  arts,  May 
24  to  26.  Admission  is  $10  for 

JOBS 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  May  10, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Retail  Operations  Clerk,  Hospi- 
tality Services,  temporary  full- 
time leave  from  June  18  to  Jan. 
7/97.  Normal  hiring  range:  $10.64 
to  $1 1.88  an  hour. 

The  following  position  was 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Delivery/Materials  Handler, 

Stockroom,  Physical  Resources. 
Salary:  $14.71  per  hour  job  rate, 
probation  rate  $ 1 4.5 1 . 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  836-4900.  □ 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER 

Unique  Viceroy  home;  lot  size  171' x 
114'.  Excellent  location  beside 
Kaufman  Flats  (Grand  River).  Natural 
gas  heated;  gas  fireplace;  cathedral 
ceilings;  smoke  free.  No  commission. 

445  Lexington  Road,  Waterloo 

1-519-746-2464 

by  appointment 

$226,000 


adults,  $8  for  seniors  and  children. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  mu- 
seum (846-0916)  and  the  Elora 
Festival  Office  (846-0331). 

Open  house 

The  Canada  Employment  Centre 
for  Students  is  holding  its  annual 
open  house  May  16  from  1 to  4 
p.m.  Everyone  is  welcome.  The 
centre  is  located  at  147  Wyndham 
St.  N.,  Suite  303. 

Accommodation  available 

If  you’re  looking  for  a place  to 
stay  for  the  summer  or  for  a short 
period  (daily,  weekly,  monthly), 
U of  G’s  Off-Campus  Housing 
Office  has  lists  of  accommodation 
available  for  all  members  of  the 
University  Community.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  3357. 

Asian  Heritage  Month 

Celebrations  of  Asian  Heritage 
Month  continue  May  16  with  a 
discussion  of  “Contemporary 
Asian  Issues”  by  international  stu- 


Three  hundred  aquafitness  enthu- 
siasts are  expected  to  converge  at 
UofG  for  the  fourth  annual  Cana- 
dian Aquafit  Leaders  Alliance 
(CALA)  conference  May  24  to  27. 

The  conference  will  feature 
world-renowned  experts  and 
trainers  in  the  growing  field  of 
fitness  and  health. 

Launched  five  years  ago  by 
Guelph  graduate  Charlene 
Kopanski  to  unite  Canadians  with 
a common  interest  in  an  active 
lifestyle  using  the  benefits  of 
water,  CALA  has  flourished  to 


WANTED! 

London  family  wishes  to 
purchase  home  in  Guelph. 
Private,  no  agents.  Must  be 
well  maintained  in  quiet  area. 

1-519-642*3878 


dent  adviser  Benny  Quay  at  noon 
in  Room  312  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building  and  a chutney  mix  dance 
at  9 p.m.  Dance  tickets  are  $5  in 
advance,  $6  at  the  door.  Proceeds 
benefit  CFRU  FM  and  the  Mun- 
ford  Centre.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  2629/6919.  On  May 
23,  an  Asian  art  festival  begins  at 
6 p.m.  at  Ed  Video.  Admission  is 
$1 . Events  wrap  up  May  30  with  a 
talk  by  Sabina  Chatterjee  on 
“Speaking  from  Within: 
Women’s  Voices  from  Calcutta” 
at  7 p.m.  in  Room  441  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre. 

Orientation  brochure 

The  orientation  team  in  the  Office 
of  First- Year  Studies  invites  cam- 
pus organizations  to  promote  their 
events  for  new  students  in  the  Ori- 
entation ’96  brochure.  The  dead- 
line to  submit  event  descriptions  is 
June  10.  For  more  information, 
call  the  orientation  office  at  Ext. 
6731. 


more  than  1 ,000  members. 

“CALA  was  started  to  meet  the 
need  for  quality  training  and  lead- 
ership  in  aquafitness,”  says 
Kopanski.  ‘There  is  an  impres- 
sion that  aquafitness  is  for  a lim- 
ited part  of  the  population,  such  as 
the  elderly,  those  with  health 
problems,  the  obese  and  the  preg- 
nant. Although  water  is  a perfect 
environment  for  those  people,  it  is 
also  fantastic  for  general  fitness 
and  athletic  training.” 

“Get  your  Aqua  Fix  in  ’96”  will 
offer  workshops  and  classes  in  a 
variety  of  fitness  areas.  Special 
events  include  a marketplace  for 
delegates  and  the  public  featuring 
an  assortment  of  fitness  gear  and 
accessories. 

For  more  information  about  the 
conference,  call  CALA  at  416- 
751-9823.0 


Icelandic  field  course 

“Dialogues  in  Environmental, 
Cultural  and  Ethical  Studies,”  a 
multidisciplinary  field  course  in 
Iceland,  runs  July  30  to  Aug.  14. 
To  be  taught  at  four  different  insti- 
tutional locations,  the  course  will 
introduce  participants  to  everyday 
life  in  Iceland,  as  well  as  the  flora, 
fauna  and  geologic/geographic 
features.  Registration  is  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  For  more 
information,  call  Prof.  Steven 
Cronshaw,  Psychology,  at  Ext. 
2163. 

Metalworks  on  show 

Iron  furnishings  by  Ian  Leach  are 
on  exhibit  until  June  14  at  the  gal- 
lery located  at  the  rear  of  Thomas 
Entertainment.  The  artist  will  be 
on  hand  May  16  from  8 to  10  p.m. 

String  quartet  performs 

The  Molina  String  Quartet  per- 
forms June  8 at  8 p.m.  at  the  Arkell 
Schoolhouse  Gallery,  843  Watson 
Rd.  S.  in  Arkell.  Tickets  are  $10. 
For  reservations,  call  Geraldine 
Ysselstein  at  763-7528. 

Studio  tour  set 

The  seventh  annual  Hills  of  Erin 
studio  tour  runs  June  1 and  2 from 
10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Events  this  year 
include  a “guess  the  famous  artist” 
contest,  with  first  prize  a $ 1 20  gift 
certificate.  For  more  information, 
call  Wendy  Melby  at  833-2138. 

Women  of  distinction 

Forty-seven  women  from  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County  have  been 
nominated  for  Women  of  Distinc- 
tion Awards,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  YMCA-YWCA  at  a 
banquet  May  30  at  6 p.m.  at 
Guelph  Place.  Celtic  harpist  Mary 
Anderson  will  provide  entertain- 
ment. Banquet  tickets  are  $45.  For 
ticket  information  and  table  reser- 
vations, call  823-5654. 

Forum  on  menopause 

Hamilton  obstetrician  Dr.  Larry 
Komer  and  self-esteem  facilitator 
Joan  Komer  are  holding  an  infor- 


Aquafitness conference  set 


Spring  & Summer  Accommodation  JMfSZ 

rSftsp  Student  Housing  Services  4-  University  of  Guelph 
Q 0 May  10- August  15  IT  J 

Furnished  Apartments  $280/week,  $550/month  ♦ Furnished  Houses$650/month 
Liz  Bruder  (519)  824-4120,  Ext  2348 
Fax:  767-1670  or  e-mail:  lbruder@uoguelph.ca 
May  3-August  19 

Hostel  Rooms:  $29.76/nlght  (single)  / $41 .87/night  (double) 

$1 82.28/week  (single)  / $252.84/week  (double) 

Student  Rates  Available 

Joan  Dunbar  (51 9)  824-41 20,  Ext.  2694,  Fax:  767-1 670  or  e-mail:  jdunbar@uoguelph.ca 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 


V acationers 

House 

Care 

“The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rales. 
Pets  too.” 

Donald  L Pearson 
Associate  Partner 


President 


(519)  821-2676 


George  A.  Paterson 
Senior  Partner 


IGrmiirm  House 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 

4 


Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in 

University  of  Guelph’s  London  House 

• Apartments  or  Rooms  - Minimum  3 nights 

• Weekly  & Monthly  - $45.00/person/night 

• Newly  renovated  - Smoke-free  environment 

• Ideal  for  business/tourist  travellers 

Off  Campus  Housing 

824-4120,  Ext.  3357  or  Fax  (519)  767-1670 

EMAIL  ochoGuoguelph.ca 


mation  forum  on  health  and  meno- 
pause called  “Be  Menopositive” 
May  21  at  the  College  Inn.  Admis- 
sion is  a non-perishable  food  item, 
to  be  donated  to  the  Guelph  Food 
Bank.  To  reserve  a seat,  call  the 
Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  at 
763-9211. 

Alumni  to  gather 

Alumni-in- Action  will  host  its  an- 
nual meeting  and  spring  luncheon 
May  1 6 at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Guest  speaker  is  1965  OAC 
graduate  Hank  Vander  Pol.  Tick- 
ets are  $12.50  and  are  available 
from  any  Alumni-in-Action  ex- 
ecutive member  or  from  Alumni 
House  at  Ext.  6963. 

Human  biologist  to  speak 

Brian  Macintosh  of  the  University 
of  Calgary  considers  the  ‘Twitch 
Potentiation  and  Fatigue  in  Skele- 
tal Muscle”  May  24  at  11  a.m.  in 
Room  141  of  the  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  Building. 

Old  computers  needed 

Got  an  old  computer  you  don’t 
need  any  more  or  an  idle  machine 
you  could  lend?  It  could  brighten 
the  life  of  a senior  citizen  in  the 
area  by  connecting  him  or  her  to 
the  Internet.  A community  group 
of  seniors  helping  seniors  needs 
computers  to  lend  to  people  who 
are  lonely,  living  in  isolated  rural 
areas  and  interested  in  learning 
how  to  surf  the  Net.  If  you  or  your 
department  can  help,  call  Joan 
Barham  at  519-848-2667  or  fax  to 
519-848-3901. 

Where  poppies  grow 

Guelph  Museums  is  selling  poppy 
plants  throughout  May  at  McCrae 
House,  108  Water  St.  Cost  is  $1 
per  plant.  McCrae  House  is  open 
Sunday  to  Friday  from  1 to  5 p.m. 

Unitarians  meet 

“Prophecy:  Especially  Celestine” 
is  the  topic  of  Rev.  Don  Fraser 
May  26  at  the  10:30  a.m.  service 
of  the  Guelph  Unitarian  Fellow- 
ship on  Harris  Street  at  York 
Road.  □ 


HOUSECLEANING 

For  all  your  household  cleaning  needs, 
weekly,  biweekly  or  just  a Spring 
Cleaning.  References  available. 

Christine  836-1996 


CAN  YOU  PROVIDE 
A HOME? 

During  July  about  50 
international  teens  will  be 
visiting  Guelph  — and  each 
one  needs  a home  with  a 
Canadian  family.  Can  you 
help?  Students  attend  classes 
all  day  at  the  university  but 
have  time  lor  family  fun 
evenings  and  weekends.  If 
you  have  a little  space  in  your 
heart  and  your  home  for  4 
short  weeks  in  July,  call 
Margaret  Burnett 
The  Language  Workshop 
821-1247 

$90 /Week  remuneration 
kV  THE 

Ik  k LANGUAGE  WORKSHOP 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE  FOR  RENT  WANTED 


Garage  sale,  May  1 8,  8:30  a.m.  to 
noon,  7 Clinton  St.,  something  for 
everyone,  kids’  clothes,  toys,  bas- 
ketball hoop,  books,  furniture, 
bookshelf,  kitchen  implements, 
floor  lamp,  wicker. 

Desk,  nightstand  and  headboard, 
two  area  rugs,  1 0-speed  bicycle, 
inflatable  raft,  821-2613  eve- 
nings. 

Sofabed,  two  years  old;  single 
bed;  student  desk;  night  table,  ta- 
ble lamp;  kitchen  table;  men’s 
and  boy’s  bicycles;  clothes;  toys, 
824-3705  after  4 p.m. 

Time-Life  World  War  II  series, 
39-volume  set,  824-9184  eve- 
nings. 

Graduation  gown,  excellent  con- 
dition; apartment-size  Baldwin 
piano,  medium  walnut  finish,  Ext. 
2435  or  821-2524. 

Office  desks,  chairs,  shelves,  fil- 
ing cabinets,  Ext.  8217. 

1983  Starcraft  16-foot  tent  trailer, 
sleeps  five,  stove,  sink,  ice  chest, 
table,  water,  electrical  hookup, 
lightweight,  Ext.  6728  or  787- 
2962  after  5:30  p.m. 

Above-ground  pool,  18-foot 
round,  all  accessories,  821-7668. 

IBM  PC  with  hard  drive,  ex- 
panded keyboard,  large  IBM 
color  monitor,  843-5778  eve- 
nings. 

Three-bedroom  townhouse,  1 1/2 
baths,  finished  basement,  Royal 
Village  area,  secluded  setting 
near  playground,  close  to  schools, 
and  shopping,  836-8566. 
Three-bedroom  brick  bungalow 
on  quiet  cul-de-sac,  walk  to 
schools,  downtown,  campus, 
hardwood  floors,  high-efficiency 
gas  heat,  767-9872. 


FOR  RENT 


Cottage  with  guest  house  in 
Honey  Harbour,  beautiful  loca- 
tion, 10  minutes  by  boat  from  the 
marina,  Ursula,  821-7233. 
Three-bedroom  lakefront  cottage 
on  Mill  Lake,  Parry  Sound,  sea- 
sonal or  monthly,  905-822-9015. 
Three-bedroom  lakeside  cottage 
on  Miller  Lake  in  Bruce  Penin- 
sula, July  and  August,  Ext.  2188 
or  836-1397. 

Basement  apartment,  parking, 
yard,  laundry,  York  and  Steven- 
son area,  available  now,  $500  a 
month  inclusive,  require  first  and 
last  months’  rent,  Ann,  856-9132. 


Furnished  room  for  female  non- 
smoker,  share  kitchen  and  bath, 
laundry,  storage,  parking,  no  pets, 
close  to  bus  route,  $250  a month 
inclusive  until  Sept.  1 , $350  after; 
furnished  room  in  apartment  for 
female  non-smoker,  living  room, 
kitchen,  bath,  separate  entrance, 
available  Sept.  1,  $350  a month, 
824- 1905. Furnished  four-bed- 
room home  on  treed  lot,  1 0-min- 
ute  drive  to  campus,  suitable  for 
family  on  sabbatical,  available 
January  to  December  1997,  Jim, 
Ext.  6693  or  763-4381. 

Furnished  four-bedroom  stone 
home  to  sublet  to  incoming  fac- 
ulty or  mature  student,  family 
room,  deck,  two  fireplaces,  15- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  available 
Aug.  1,  1996,  to  Aug.  31,  1997, 
$1 , 1 90  a month,  Ext.  3235  or  837- 
0055  evenings. 


WANTED 


Visiting  professor  or  responsible 
student  to  rent  furnished  two-bed- 
room home  from  June  1 , 1996,  to 
April  30,  1997,  south-end  neigh- 
bor, large  yard  and  deck,  appli- 
ances, driveway  parking,  on  bus 
route,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  ref- 
erences, Ext.  2753  or  836-5022 
before  9 p.m. 

Mature,  responsible,  conserva- 
tive female  roommate,  non- 
smoker,  to  share  large  four- 
bedroom  townhouse  with  single 
mom  and  two  children,  laundry, 
close  to  Stone  Road  Mall,  avail- 
able July  1 , $300  a month,  Cyndy , 
Ext.  2353. 

An  older  home  with  character 
within  50  miles  of  Guelph  to  swap 
for  a two-bedroom,  two-bath  flat 
by  the  sea  in  Brighton,  England, 
car  included,  non-smoker,  for  five 
weeks  in  August  and  September, 
519-599-7190. 


Used  Hi8  video  camera,  824- 
7579. 

Canoe,  in  good  condition,  Ext. 
6753  or  837-1596  after  5:30  p.m. 
Cast-iron  bathtub  with  claw  feet, 
5 1/2  to  six  feet  long;  four  rain 
barrels,  821-1795. 

Inexpensive  used  canoe  in  good 
condition,  Jessica,  837-8738. 
Healthy  older  dogs  for  U of  G 
study  on  the  effects  of  diet  on 
kidney  function  in  dogs  with  kid- 
ney failure.  Dogs  must  be  at  least 
age  eight,  in  good  health,  not  on 
medication  and  with  up-to-date 
vaccinations.  Owners  receive  free 
dog  food  and  veterinary  evalu- 
ation. Call  Hilary,  836-7253,  or 
leave  name  with  Laurie,  Ext. 
3677. 

House  for  young  professional  and 
family  to  rent  (or  rent  to  own),  old 
University  area,  837-3766. 


AVAILABLE 


Mature  professional  couple  with 
young  daughter  will  care  for  your 
home  while  you  travel,  will  be 
responsible  for  utilities  and  will 
maintain  the  property,  personal 
references,  Debra,  836-4066. 

Pet  sitting  in  your  home,  vet  stu- 
dent, reasonable  rates,  references, 
Anne,  766-0193. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home 
while  you  travel,  references, 
Cobi,  Ext.  6010  or  836-8086. 


THANK  YOU 


Thank  you  to  everyone  who  came 
to  my  recognition  reception  April 
15  and  for  all  the  gifts,  flowers 
and  cards  I received.  I appreciate 
all  the  love,  caring  and  support 
everyone  has  showed  me  over  the 
last  two  months.  I will  treasure 
the  gifts  and  memories  forever. 
Dolores  McLachlan 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 
Outstanding  Customer  Service  Award. 
1993, 1994, 1995 

#1  in  sales  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate 
Board,  1992, 1993, 1994, 1995 
(Individual  unassisted  sales) 

824-9050 


k ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


Placido  Domingo,  Jose  Carreras, 

Luciano  Pavarotti . . . 

Frederick  Travel  is  pleased  to  present  a 
"3  Tenors"  Tour 

Program  includes  return  transfers  from/ to  Kitchener,  Waterloo  or  Guelph, 
one  night's  accommodation  at  the  Holiday  Inn  on  King,  100  Level  ticket(s) 
to  the  3 Tenors  Concert,  buffet  breakfast  on  Sunday,  January  5th,  and  all 
taxes  and  services  charges.  Per  person  double  cost  is  $528  Canadian. 

Very  limited  accommodation  on  this  program! 

Call  our  office  for  more  complete  details 

Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street  836-0061 

FREDERICK  TRAVEL 


“^^tresseitfTense^“ 
Injured?  Fatigued? 

Patricia  ABOUD 

B.A.  R.M.T. 


Registered  Massage  Therapist 

♦ tension/chronic  stress  ♦ neck  & low  back  pain 

♦ headaches  & migraines  ♦ athletic  injuries,  etc. 


Flexible  Hours 


Covered  by  U of  G Extended  Health  Benefits 
By  Appointment  ♦ Gift  Certificates  Available 

87  Galt  St.,  Guelph  ♦ 836-5994 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 


by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1 . Sign  of  love 
5.  Volcano 
goddess 
9.  Has  a wash 

11.  Canary  kin 

12.  Give  approval 

13.  Varnish  resin 

14.  Grab  selfishly 

15.  Ancient  British 
queen 

17.  Garment  made 
of  goat’s-hair 

18.  Asian  sheep 

19.  And  not 

20.  Develop 
gradually 

23.  In  addition 

24.  Present  for 
sale 

26.  Ampersand 

28.  World  Cup 
game 

30.  Recent 
combining 
form 

31.  Coarse  fabric 

34.  Hawaiian  pit 
for  cooking 

35.  Saveloys 

37.  Kinsman 

38.  Calvary  sword 

39.  Short-handled 
ax 

41 . Pacify 

42.  Figures  of 
speech 

43.  Pare 

44.  Mineral  springs 


DOWN 

1.  Australian 
marsupial 

2.  " a 

Wonderful  Life” 

3.  Queen  who 
visited 
Solomon 

4.  Spanish 
gentleman 

5.  Drawing 
implement 

6.  Great  Lake 

7.  Peru  capital 

8.  Compass  dir. 

9.  Embarrassing 
errors 

10.  First-night 
nerves 

11.  Lorelei's  victim 

12.  Plainsong 

16.  Letterman,  to 

his  friends 

21.  Disappears 
from  sight 

22.  Antagonists 


24.  Irish  playwright 

25.  Greek  cheese 
27.  Hold 

questionable 
29.  Of  the  leg 
' 32.  Approaches 
33.  Bar  legally 

35.  Buyers' 
demand 

36.  Seaman’s 
rating 

38.  Vital  fluid 
40.  Auditor 


CANVISION  0-0 
OPTICAL 


666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of  Quality 
& Designer  frames  in  the 
area:  Polo,  Gucci,  Christian 
Dior,  Safilo,  Giorgio 
Armani  & More! 

166-1616 
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Let’s  get  technical! 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  lights  up  his  life  year  after  year 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

Some  people  are  only  happy  if  they’re  in  the  spotlight. 
Paul  Ord  is  happy  if  the  spotlight  just  comes  on. 

Technical  director  for  the  Department  of  Drama 
since  1 983  and  for  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival  for  the 
last  10  years,  Ord  has  seen  his  share  of  bumt-out 
bulbs  and  frayed  nerves.  In  both  jobs,  he’s  responsi- 
ble for  setting  up  and  dismantling  sets,  pricing  shows 
and  seasons  and  — yes  — replacing  light  bulbs.  His 
involvement  with  the  festival  also  includes  contract 
analysis,  hiring  a support  crew  and  delegating  re- 
sponsibilities, all  of  which  means  he  hits  the  ground 
running  each  morning  the  two-week  festival  is  on. 

It’s  a role  he  covets. 

“Being  involved  with  the  festival  is  my  profes- 
sional development,”  he  says.  ‘The  position  never 
loses  its  sense  of  freshness  because  of  the  ever- 
changing  opportunities  it  offers,  like  working  with  a 
wide  range  of  people,  taking  in  some  beautiful 
acoustic  art  and  meeting  a diverse  range  of  technical 
challenges.  And  there’s  an  immediacy  to  theatrical 
performance  that  never  loses  its  appeal.” 

The  festival’s  mandate  of  bringing  alternative 
forms  of  entertainment  and  music  to  the  people  has 
often  meant  going  where  the  people  go  — literally. 
Festival  events  have  been  held  in  such  venues  as 
churches,  community  halls,  arenas  and  gymnasiums 
to  increase  accessibility  and  audience  diversity. 

Although  they  can  add  atmosphere  and  a sense  of 
poignancy  to  a production,  alternative  locations  can 
also  be  a technical  nightmare,  says  Ord. 

‘There  are  constraints  with  each  venue,  whether  in 


terms  of  structure,  wiring,  lighting,  acoustics  or  seat- 
ing,” he  says.  “Of  course,  this  is  also  part  of  the 
challenge,  and  the  solutions  we  come  up  with  are 
often  surprising.  A leap  of  faith  is  commonly  neces- 
sary.” 

And  so  is  a sense  of  humor.  Ord  recalls  helping  to 
remove  an  opera  set  from  a church  late  one  night  to 
make  way  for  a wedding  the  next  day.  During  a 
coffee  break,  he  began  playing  his  three-song  rock 
repertoire  on  the  church  organ.  Unbeknownst  to 
those  inside  the  church,  he  says,  the  organ  was  wired 
to  the  church  carillon,  and  “really  lousy”  rock  music 
was  playing  at  full  volume  in  a residential  neighbor- 
hood for  more  than  1 0 minutes  after  midnight.  It  was 
two  years  before  another  opera  was  held  in  the 
church. 

U of  G supports  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Several  performances  are  held  on 
campus  each  year,  and  Ord  regularly  selects  a con- 
tingent of  Guelph  students  to  be  members  of  his 
technical  crew.  This  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
network  and  gain  stage  experience  plus  be  exposed 
to  world-class  performances,  he  says. 

For  an  audience,  the  technical  work  involved  in  a 
production  generally  goes  unnoticed.  In  fact,  the 
invisibility  of  a technical  crew  is  a measure  of  its 
success. 

“I  have  to  ensure  that  the  process  of  putting  on  a 
show  doesn’t  interfere  with  audience  appreciation,” 
Ord  says. 

Given  the  calamities  that  can  befall  a technical 
director,  he’s  certain  of  only  one  thing. 

‘The  show  must  go  on.”  □ 


Being  technical  director  of  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival  is  taking  Paul  Ord 
to  new  heights  of  musical  appreciation.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington 


Festival  to  explore  folk  music  traditions 


The  1 996  Guelph  Spring  Festival 
is  tuning  up  for  a full  range  of 
events  set  to  run  May  31  to  June 
16  in  a variety  of  local  venues. 

This  year’s  theme  is  “Ancestral 
Voices,”  an  exploration  of  folk 
music  traditions  and  the  way  they 
express  themselves  in  concert 
music. 

Four  series  offer  something  for 
everyone  — chamber  and  classi- 
cal music,  jazz,  world  music  and 
family  events.  Also  on  the  pro- 
gram are  about  30  free  commu- 


Prof.  Judy  Sheeshka,  Family 
Studies,  was  awarded  $10,000 
from  Health  Canada  for  a “Study 
on  Dietary  Contaminants  and  Nu- 
trition in  Groups  of  Immigrants 
from  Southeast  Asia.” 

Prof.  Brian  Wilcock,  Pathol- 
ogy, received  $3,500  from 
OVC’ s Pet  Trust  Fund  for  an  “Im- 
munohistochemical  Investigation 
of  Epithelial  Adhesion  Com- 
plexes in  Canine  Persistent  Cor- 
neal Ulcers.” 

Uniroyal  Chemical  Ltd.  pro- 
vided Prof.  Paul  Galatsis,  Chem- 
istry and  Biochemistry,  with 
$46,500  for  “Synthesis  of  Com- 
pounds Active  Against  HIV.” 
NSERC’s  Industrially  Oriented 
Research,  together  with  Uniroyal 
Chemical  Ltd.  and  Environ- 
mental Science  and  Technology 
Alliance  Canada,  awarded 
$60,125  over  three  years  to  Prof. 
Chris  Hall,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, for  “Preparation  of  Recom- 
binant Phage  Antibodies  for  Pes- 
ticide Screening/Detection  and 
Their  Comparison  to  Monoclonal 
and  Polyclonal  Antibodies.” 

Prof.  Bonnie  Mallard,  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy, received  $23,000  from  All 
Tech  Biotechnology  Centre  Inc. 
to  work  on  a chromium  project. 


nity  concerts  and  the  seventh  an- 
nual Streetfest,  which  runs  June  1 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in  St. 
George’s  Square  and  the  Eaton 
Centre. 

The  festival  kicks  off  May  31  at 
8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall  with 
an  opening  gala  called  “World 
Music  Explosion.”  Other  main- 
stage  events  include  jazz  at  the 
Carden  Street  Loft  with  vocalist 
Ranee  Lee  (June  13  and  14)  and 
Jeff  Healey  and  the  Hot  Five 
Jazzmakers  (June  16),  the  Schol- 


Prof.  Steven  Bowley,  Crop  Sci- 
ence, was  awarded  $20,000  by  the 
Canadian  Turfgrass  Research 
Foundation  for  “Genetic  Trans- 
formation of  Creeping  Bentgrass 
to  Enhance  Environmental  Stress 
Tolerance.” 

Third  High  Farms  has  provided 
Prof.  Eric  Beauchamp,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  with  $24,378  to 
study  “Availability  of  Nitrogen  in 
DuPond  Sludge.”  □ 


ars  of  London  (June  1),  a Choral 
Celebration  (June  1 2)  and  the  Al- 
exander String  Quartet  and 
Friends  (June  7). 

Sunday  afternoons  will  be  fam- 
ily time  during  the  festival.  On 
June  2,  the  Puppet  Mongers  pre- 
sent Tea  at  the  Palace , a Russian 
tale  about  justice,  humanity  and 
love,  at  3 p.m.  at  The  Loft.  The 
Mapapa  Acrobats  from  Kenya 
perform  June  9 at  3 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  A performance  of 
Babar  the  Elephant  runs  June  16 
at  3 p.m.  at  Chalmers  Church. 

Churches,  malls,  restaurants 
and  community  facilities  will 
host  the  free  community  concert 
series,  which  features  performers 
such  as  Parker  Thomas  Jazz,  Tac- 
tus,  Donna  Bennett  and  Brian 
Findlay  and  Courage  of  Lassie. 

A number  of  fringe  events  will 
be  staged  by  the  Guelph  Arts 
Council,  Guelph  Museums,  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre, 
Forthwall  Productions  and  other 
organizations. 

For  ticket  information,  call  the 
festival  box  office  at  821-7570.  □ 
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MONTESSORI 

ELEMENTARY 

PRE-SCHOOL 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL 

• Ages  2 1/2  to  6 years 

• Grades  1 to  3 

• Practical  life  skills, 

• Enriched  Curriculum 

Sensorial  Learning, 

• Low  Student-Teacher 

Reading,  Writing, 

Ratio 

Math,  Geography 

• Computer  Studies 

• Physical  Education  | 

• Phys.  Ed.,  Martial  Arts 

• French  Introduction  ' 

• Frequent  Excursions 

• Computer  Introduction 

• Daily  French  Classes 

386  Woolwich  St.,  Guelph  4-  Tel.  (519)  836-3810 

AWARDS 


EMERGENCY  CLEANING 


WATER  ♦ SMOKE  ♦ FIRE  4-  VANDALISM 


• Prompt  service  wilt  minimize  damage 

• We  work  with  you  and/or  your  Insurance  company 

All  that  remains  is  the  memory 

24  HOUR  SERVICE 

836-7340  Valerie  Poulton 


STEAMATIC. 

total  demine  & restoration 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E6C8 
Phone:(519)836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 


RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  ♦ RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  ♦ MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 
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836-5021 

♦ The  Flower  Store  on 
campus  will  re-open 
full  time  Sept.  3. 

♦ We  offer  FREE  on 
campus  delivery  all 
summer  long  from  our 
downtown  location. 

4 For  same  great  prices, 
same  unique  selection 
and  unquestionable 
quality,  call  836-5021 
or  822-2097. 


OPEN  FOR 
CONVOCATION 
June  3-7 


lO  Paisley  Rd. 
(Royal  City  Plaza) 


AT  A GLANCE 

PSA  seeks  nominees.  The 
Professional  Staff 
Association  will  hold  its 
annual  general  meeting 
June  1 3 from  noon  to  1 :30 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Nominations  are  sought  for 
the  positions  of  chair, 
vice-chair,  treasurer, 
secretary  and  members-at- 
large  for  the  1996/97 
executive.  Submit 
nominations  by  June  6 to 
the  PSA  Office  in  Room 
532  of  the  University 
Centre. 

L.M.  Montgomery 
revisited.  A biography  on 
the  author  of  Anne  of 
Green  Gables  sheds  new 
light  on  the  author’s  legend 
. . . page  8 

Summer  schedule.  At 
Guelph  will  publish  June 
12  and  26  and  July  10  and 
24.  There  will  be  no  issues 
in  August.  The  first  issue 
of  the  fall  semester  will 
appear  Sept.  1 1 . Copy 
deadline  is  Wednesday  at 
noon  one  week  before 
publication  date. 

Thought  for  the  week 

Be  careful  about  reading 
health  books.  You  may 
die  of  a misprint. 

Mark  Twain 


o 

CL 

A 

< 
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Vets  take  holistic  approach.  Carol  Poland,  a master’s  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Population  Medicine,  is  designing  and  conducting  a clinical  trial  involving 
aspects  of  holistic  medicine  in  small  animals  such  as  her  dog  Tara.  See  story  on 
page  5.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 

Budget  effort  appreciated 


Board  of  Governors  approved  U of  G’ s 
1996/97  Ontario  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Training  (MET)  and  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Ru- 
ral Affairs  (OMAFRA)  preliminary 
operating  budgets  May  23. 

David  Lees,  chair  of  the  finance 
committee,  said  the  board  appreciates 
the  achievement  of  producing  a bal- 
anced budget  in  difficult  times. 

“We  recognized  the  limitations  on 
the  University,”  he  said.  “It  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  coming  up  with 
the  overall  financial  package  that  we 
were  asked  to  approve.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
thanked  the  University  community  for 
its  participation  in  the  budget  process 
and  for  understanding  the  challenges 
facing  the  institution.  He  particularly 
thanked  the  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning  chaired  by  Prof. 
John  Barta,  Pathology;  Nancy 
Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance  and 
administration);  and  John  Miles,  as- 
sistant vice-president  (finance). 

B of  G also  approved  non-tuition-re- 
lated  compulsory  ancillary  fees.  For 


undergraduate  students,  the  student 
support  services  fee  remains  un- 
changed at  $28  per  semester  for  full- 
time students,  $5.60  per  course  for 
part-time  students.  The  athletics  fee 
rises  $ 1 .20  per  semester  to  $5 1 .65  for 
full-time  students  and  is  up  55  cents  to 
$23.45  for  part-time  students.  The  ath- 
letics capital  fee  increases  $1  to  $23 
per  semester  for  full-time  students  and 
50  cents  to  $1 1.50  for  part-time  stu- 
dents. The  student  health  services  fee 
goes  up  43  cents  to  $18.33  per  semes- 
ter for  full-time  students  and  19  cents 
to  $8.09  for  part-time  students.  The 
University  Centre  fee  remains  un- 
changed at  $10.50  per  semester  to  a 
total  of  $21  for  each  12-month  period 
beginning  with  the  spring  semester. 
For  part-time  students,  the  fee  is  $2. 1 0 
per  course. 

For  graduate  students,  the  support 
services  fee  remains  unchanged  at  $28 
for  full-time  students,  $8.40  for  part- 
time  students.  The  other  fees  are  the 
same  as  those  for  undergraduates. 

See  PARKING  on  page  4 


University  to 
honor  nine  at 
convocation 


U of  G will  bestow  six  honorary  degrees,  two  University 
professor  emeritus  honors  and  a Medal  of  Merit  during  spring 
convocation  ceremonies  June  5 to  7.  About  1 ,900  undergradu- 
ate and  160  graduate  students  will  receive  degrees  at  seven 
ceremonies  on  Johnston  Green. 

Honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees  will  be  awarded  to  drama- 
tist George  Luscombe  June  5 at  10  a.m.  and  to  businessman 
Ken  Murray  June  7 at  2:30  p.m.  An  honorary  doctor  of  letters 
degree  will  be  presented  to  political  scientist  Martin  Lipset 
June  5 at  2:30  p.m.  Honorary  doctor  of  science  degrees  will 
go  to  Stephen  Safe  June  6 at  10  a.m.,  statistician  C.R.  Rao  June 
6 at  2:30  p.m.  and  nutritionist  Helen  Guthrie  June  7 at  1 0 a.m. 

The  title  of  University  professor  emeritus  will  be  bestowed 
on  retired  physics  professor  Jim  Stevens  and  retired  veterinary 
science  professor  Brian  Derbyshire  June  6 at  2:30  p.m.  A 
Medal  of  Merit  will  be  presented  to  retired  zoology  professor 
Mary  Beverley-Burton  June  6 at  10  a.m. 

The  University  will  also  award  its  Alumni  Medal  of 
Achievement  during  convocation.  Nutritionist  Lynn  Roblin 
will  receive  the  medal  June  6 at  the  10  a.m.  ceremony. 

George  Luscombe 

In  1959,  Luscombe  founded  Toronto  Workshop  Produc- 
tions, the  first  theatrical  company  in  Canada  committed  to 
politically  engaged  ensemble  performance.  Over  the  next  29 
years,  he  produced  a body  of  work  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  its  technical  brilliance,  theatrical  excitement  and 
political  passion.  The  pinnacle  of  the  TWP’s  career  was  the 
internationally  acclaimed  play  Ten  Lost  Years,  based  on  oral 
memories  of  the  Great  Depression. 

Bom  in  Toronto,  Luscombe  began  acting  with  the  Toronto 
CCF  Club  in  1945  and,  in  1948,  gave  up  his  job  as  a graphic 
artist  with  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  to  join  a local  touring  theatre. 
He  spent  the  next  decade  in  Britain,  where  he  worked  as  a lead 
actor  in  a travelling  melodrama  company  and  met  the  now 
legendary  stage  director  Joan  Littlewood.  For  five  years,  he 
was  part  of  Littlewood’ s theatre  workshop  company  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Stratford  East,  and  was  involved  in  reviving 
classic  repertoire  with  the  techniques  of  modem  political 
theatre. 

During  his  career,  Luscombe  has  given  Canadians  an  impor- 
tant body  of  theatrical  innovation  and  has  trained  several 
generations  of  actors,  writers  and  directors.  He  has  also  con- 
tributed a legacy  of  commitment  to  social  justice,  a rigorous 
standard  of  artistic  discipline  and  an  exuberant  theatrical 
imagination. 

Luscombe  will  give  the  convocation  address  to  students 
graduating  from  the  College  of  Arts. 

Martin  Lipset 

Lipset  studied  at  City  College  of  New  York  and  Columbia 
University  and  has  held  appointments  at  Berkeley,  Columbia, 
Harvard,  Stanford  and  Yale.  He  is  currently  Hazel  Professor 
of  Public  Policy  at  George  Mason  University  in  Virgmra  and 
a senior  scholar  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Scholars  in  Washington. 

Lipset  is  the  author  of  23  books,  which  have  been  translated 
into  20  languages,  has  edited  24  volumes  and  has  written  more 

See  THREE  on  page  3 
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Physical  Resources  and  Hospitality  Services  reorganize 


What’s  an  accountant  doing  head- 
ing a mega  service  unit  of  engi- 
neers, electricians,  plumbers  and 
custodians? 

Garry  Round  says  he  wasn’t  a 
chef  when  he  was  director  of  Hos- 
pitality and  Retail  Services,  and 
he  certainly  isn’t  an  engineer, 
electrician,  plumber  or  custodian 
as  he  takes  up  his  new  role  as 
executive  director  of  facilities  and 
hospitality  services.  But  he  be- 
lieves his  management  back- 
ground is  well-suited  for  the  over- 
all administration  of  his  diverse 
responsibilities,  while  his  team  of 
three  directors  have  the  profes- 
sional qualifications  needed  for 
day-to-day  operations. 

Reporting  to  Nancy  Sullivan, 
vice-president  (finance  and  ad- 


Capital 
Operating 
MET  Reports 
Systems 
Clerical  Support 


Central  Utilities  & Controls 
Building  Environmental  Systems 
Maintenance 
Electrical  Section 
Mechanical  Section 
Construction  Section 
Stock  Room 


Architectural  Section 
Capital  Planning 
Space  Allocation 
Facilities  Planning 
Campus  Master  Planning 
Project  Development 


ministration),  Round  became  re- 
sponsible May  1 for  a $47. 3-mil- 
lion  budget  and  438  full-time  and 
478  part-time  staff. 

Two  early  retirements  at  the 
management  level  provided  the 
opportunity  to  consolidate  the  ad- 
ministration  of  Physical  Re- 
sources and  Hospitality  Services 
and  restructure  senior  manage- 
ment responsibilities,  says 
Sullivan. 

‘The  consolidation  of  manage- 
rial responsibilities  was  a natu- 
ral,” she  says.  “Both  are  service 
units,  and  Garry  has  worked 
closely  with  Physical  Resources 
as  a large  user  of  its  services  for  a 
number  of  years.” 

Round  assumes  his  new  respon- 
sibilities as  Physical  Resources 
and  Hospitality  Services  reorgan- 
ize to  deal  with  a $906,000  cut  to 
their  operating  budget.  This  is  be- 
ing met  largely  through  elimina- 
tion of  vacant  positions  that  were 
scheduled  to  be  filled  until  this 
year’ s budget  cuts,  which  resulted 
from  the  reduction  in  transfer 
grants  from  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation and  Training. 

The  administration  is  looking  to 


Round  and  his  team  to  find  differ- 
ent ways  for  the  University  to  pro- 
vide services  in  a climate  of  se- 
vere fiscal  constraints,  says 
Sullivan. 

‘The  challenges  are  enormous,” 
she  says.  “Hospitality  Services 
must  adjust  to  more  students  who 
have  less  money  to  spend.  Custo- 
dial Services,  Grounds  and  Trans- 
portation Services  must  improve 
productivity  with  fewer  staff.  En- 
gineering and  Maintenance  and 
Planning  and  Development  must 
cope  with  an  aging  physical  plant 
with  a $42.1 -million  deferred- 
maintenance  problem.” 

Key  members  of  Round’s  team 
are  his  three  directors  — John 
Flowerdew,  Larry  Hoy  and  Dave 
Boeckner. 

Flowerdew,  director  of  Engi- 


neering and  Maintenance,  is  re- 
sponsible for  central  utilities  and 
controls,  building  environmental 
systems,  maintenance,  the  electri- 
cal, mechanical  and  construction 
sections,  and  the  stockroom. 

As  director  of  Planning  and  De- 
velopment, Hoy  is  responsible  for 
architectural  design,  capital  plan- 
ning, space  allocation,  facilities 
planning,  campus  master  plan- 
ning, project  development  and  all 
building  committees.  With  148 
buildings  in  the  core  area  and  5 .34 
million  gross  square  feet  of  space, 
Guelph  is  the  third  largest  Ontario 
university  in  physical  size.  The 
average  age  of  U of  G’s  buildings 
— 3 1 .7  years  — represents  a big 
challenge  for  facility  renewal  in 
the  decade  ahead,  Hoy  says. 

As  director  of  Hospitality  Serv- 
ices, Boeckner  is  responsible  for 

PEOPLE 

The  School  of  Engineering  is 
hosting  a wine-and-cheese  recep- 
tion June  12  for  Prof.  Sam  Zelin, 
who  retired  from  the  University 
May  1 . The  reception  begins  at  4 
p.m.  at  the  University  Club.  Cost 
is  $10  plus  a donation  for  a gift. 
RSVP  to  Peggy  Coghlan  at  Ext. 
3023. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  attend  a 
farewell  reception  for  Mary 
Cocivera,  director  of  University 
Communications,  May  30  from  4 
to  6 p.m.  in  the  former  Whipple- 
tree  restaurant  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre.  In  lieu  of  a 
gift,  Cocivera  asks  that  anyone 
wishing  to  do  so  make  a donation 
to  the  President’s  Scholarship 
Fund  through  Alumni  House.  □ 


Tucker- Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing, 
Parts  & Service 

□ Free  Courtesy 
Shuttle  Service 

□ Oil  & Filter 
Service  Special 
on  VW  Products 
from  $24.95 

□ Serving  the 
Community 
Since  1963 


Golf  CL  Lease  from 
$229  (24  months)* 
Jetta  GL  lease  with 
A/C  and  cassette 
S299  (24  months)* 


’OAC  plus  applicable  taxes 


Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
656  Wellington  St.  W.,  Guelph 
824-9150  ♦ Fax:  824-7746 


Custodial 

Grounds 

Transportation  Services 


Food  Services 
Retail  Services 
Express  Copy  & Graphics 
Vending  Services 
War  Memorial  Hall 


food,  retail  and  vending  services, 
the  campus  bookstore  and  Ex- 
press Copy  and  Graphics  — all 
100-per-cent  revenue-generating 
operations.  Hospitality  Services 
produced  $20  million  in  revenue 
in  1995.  As  part  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  University  Affairs  and 
Development,  the  facilities  man- 
agement of  War  Memorial  Hall 
has  moved  to  this  unit. 

Other  key  members  of  Round’s 
team  include  Adrian  Fagan, 
Physical  Resources,  and  Kim 
Zinken,  Hospitality  Services, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  finan- 
cial administration  of  their  re- 
spective areas.  Altaf  Virani,  Hos- 
pitality Services,  manages 
computerized  networks  ranging 
from  54  point-of-sale  terminals  to 
an  online  retail  inventory  man- 
agement system. 

Ken  Steer  oversees  Custodial 
Services,  Grounds  and  Transpor- 
tation Services  with  a staff  of  1 96 
full-time  employees  plus  15  stu- 
dents working  part  time  to  take 
care  of  5.2  million  gross  square 


feet  of  floor  space.  Steer  says  staff 
in  this  unit  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  respond  to  service  and  mainte- 
nance requests  in  the  normal  12- 
to  24-hour  turnaround  time,  and 
the  new  wet/dry  program  will  re- 
quire members  of  the  University 
community  to  take  wet  garbage  to 
central  points  for  pickup. 

As  part  of  the  Physical  Re- 
sources budget  cuts  this  year,  27 
custodial  positions  have  been 
eliminated.  These  positions  had 
been  held  vacant  as  part  of  the 
hiring  freeze  on  campus. 

Connie  Male,  who  served  for 
three  years  as  assistant  to  now-re- 
tired director  of  Physical  Re- 
sources Roger  Jenkins,  remains  in 
that  position  with  Round. 

Many  of  the  Physical  Resources 
management  staff  are  already  lo- 
cated in  the  Hersey  Building.  Ad- 
ditional staff  in  Building  and  En- 
vironmental Systems  and 
Utilities  and  Controls  are  ex- 
pected to  move  to  Hersey  this 
year.  Hospitality  Services  will  re- 
main in  Drew  Hall.G 


Obituaries 


Retired  human  anatomy  professor 
William  Boyd  died  May  14  at  the 
Grove  Memorial  Hospital  in  Fer- 
gus after  a lengthy  illness.  He  was 
a faculty  member  in  the  School  of 
Human  Biology  from  1967  until 
his  retirement  in  1992. 

Archie  MacKinnon,  a 1943 
graduate  of  OVC  and  recipient  of 
the  college’s  1994  Distinguished 
Alumnus  award,  died  May  17  at 
his  home  in  Cambridge.  A long- 
time supporter  of  U of  G,  he 


taught  pathology  at  OVC  after  the 
Second  World  War  before  estab- 
lishing a veterinary  practice  in 
Richmond  Hill  and,  later,  in  Galt. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Pat, 
and  one  child. 

Edwin  Laking,  a former  herds- 
man with  U of  G,  died  May  18  in 
Guelph.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Emma.  A tree  will  be 
planted  in  his  memory  Sept.  22  in 
the  Wall-Custance  Memorial 
Forest  at  the  Arboretum.  □ 
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than  450  articles.  His  award-winning 
books  Political  Man  and  The  Politics  of 
Unreason  are  fundamental  to  the  study  of 
politics  and  sociology.  In  his  works,  he  has 
addressed  topics  such  as  the  rise  of  the 
Co-operative  Common  Federation  in  Sas- 
katchewan, the  processes  of  social  mobility 
in  industrial  societies,  the  American  right 
wing,  and  the  formation  of  party  systems  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  conditions  for  de- 
mocracy in  comparative  perspective. 

A member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety and  the  National  Academy  of  Educa- 
tion, Lipset  is  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His 
many  awards  include  the  Northern  Tele- 
com International  Council  for  Canadian 
Studies  Gold  Medal,  the  Leon  Epstein 
Prize  in  Comparative  Politics  and  the 
Townsend  Harris  and  Margaret  Byrd 
Dawson  Medals. 

Lipset  will  address  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  Science. 

Stephen  Safe 

A graduate  of  Queen’s  University  and 
Oxford  University,  Safe  has  been  active  in 
bringing  science  to  the  public.  He  has  ap- 
peared publicly  for  environmental  support 
groups  and  remains  active  as  an  adviser  to 
government.  Since  1984,  he  has  been  a 
distinguished  professor  at  Texas  A&M 
University.  Before  that,  he  worked  for  the 
National  Research  Council  of  Canada  and 
was  a professor  in  U of  G’s  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  from  1973  to 
1983. 

Safe  is  in  continuing  demand  as  a consult- 
ant and  serves  on  the  editorial  boards  of 
several  international  scientific  journals  re- 
lated to  toxicology.  He  was  the  founding 
principal  of  Wellington  Environmental 
Consultants,  now  Wellington  Laborato- 
ries, a Guelph  company  respected  interna- 
tionally for  its  analysis  of  environmental 
samples  for  chlorinated  and  other  pollut- 
ants. 

Safe  has  written  two  books,  has  edited 
three  and  is  author  of  almost  350  publica- 
tions in  refereed  journals.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Biological  Socie- 
ties, the  American  Association  for  Cancer 
Research,  the  American  Society  for  Mass 
Spectrometry,  the  American  College  of 
Toxicology  and  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

He  has  received  many  awards,  including 
the  Royal  Society  of  Chemistry  Award  for 
Health,  Safety  or  Environmental  Chemis- 
try, and  the  Distinguished  Achievement 
Award  for  Research  from  Texas  A&M. 

Safe  will  address  students  graduating 
from  the  College  of  Biological  Science. 

C.R.  Rao 

Educated  at  Cambridge  University  in 
England,  Rao  has  made  fundamental  con- 
tributions to  almost  all  areas  of  statistical 
theory  and  applications.  His  pioneering 
contributions  are  reflected  in  the  many 


theorems  that  bear  his  name,  including  the 
Hamming-Rao  Bound,  the  Rao-Rubin 
Theorem,  the  Fischer-Rao  Theorem  and 
the  Cramer-Rao  Inequality. 

He  is  the  author  or  co-author  of  1 3 books 
and  more  than  250  research  papers  on  the 
theory  and  applications  of  statistics.  He 
holds  1 8 honorary  degrees  from  universi- 
ties around  the  world  and  is  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  and  one  of  10 
honorary  fellows  of  the  International  Sta- 
tistical Institute.  He  has  also  received  nu- 
merous medals  and  has  served  as  president 
of  several  academic  societies,  including  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Mathematical  Statistics  and  the  In- 
ternational Biometric  Society. 

Rao  has  held  the  prestigious  positions  of 
national  professorship  of  India  and  the 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  professorship  at  the  In- 
dian Statistical  Institute.  He  is  currently 
Eberly  professor  of  statistics  and  director 
of  the  Centre  for  Multivariate  Analysis  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  as  well  as 
adjunct  professor  of  statistics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

Rao  will  address  students  graduating 
from  the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineer- 
ing Science  and  OVC. 

Helen  Guthrie 

Guthrie  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  University  of  Hawaii.  She  has 
spent  most  of  her  career  in  the  nutrition 
department  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, which  has  gained  a reputation  as  the 
North  American  leader  in  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  research  in  human  nutrition. 

She  is  the  author  of  the  textbook  Introduc- 
tory Nutrition , first  published  in  1967.  The 
ninth  and  last  edition  was  published  in 
1989;  she  is  now  working  on  another  intro- 
ductory textbook.  She  has  also  published 
more  than  100  papers  and  is  the  editor  of 
Nutrition  Today. 

Guthrie  has  been  president  of  the  Society 
for  Nutrition  Education  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Nutrition,  and  has  served  the 
U.S.  government,  private  corporations  and 
international  agencies  in  several  expert  ca- 
pacities. 

Guthrie  will  give  the  convocation  address 
to  students  graduating  from  FACS. 

Ken  Murray 

A 1950  graduate  of  OAC,  Murray  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a respected  busi- 
ness executive  (retired  CEO  of  J.M. 
Schneider  Inc.  in  Kitchener-Waterloo), 
community  leader,  philanthropist  and  vol- 
unteer. He  established  the  Alzheimer  Re- 
search and  Education  Project  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo,  a six-year  project  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  people  suf- 
fering from  Alzheimer’s  disease.  He  also 
established  the  Ken  Murray  Lecture  Series 
in  the  George  Morris  Centre  to  bring  in  an 
annual  speaker  with  a unique  perspective 
on  management.  He  recently  launched  a 
two-year  teaching,  research  and  communi- 
cations project  called  Science  and  Society 
at  Guelph  and  Waterloo. 


Murray  served  as  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Meat  Council  and  was  named  its  first 
honorary  member  in  1987.  During  his  ca- 
reer in  the  meat  industry,  he  was  involved 
in  many  ground-breaking  industry  events, 
including  the  successful  fighting  of  the 
countervailing  duty  on  Canadian  pork  ex- 
ports by  the  United  States. 

He  has  served  U of  G for  many  years  — 
as  a member  and  chair  of  Board  of  Gover- 
nors from  1 973  to  1 978,  as  a member  of  the 
1986  to  1989  capital  campaign  and  as  in- 
terim vice-president  (University  affairs  and 
development)  for  almost  two  years.  He  is 
currently  chair  of  the  Heritage  Fund  en- 
hancement committee. 

Murray  was  named  Guelph’s  Alumnus  of 
Honor  in  1985  and  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  the  University 
of  Waterloo  in  1995. 

He  will  address  students  graduating  from 
OAC. 

Brian  Derbyshire 

During  his  24  years  at  Guelph, 
Derbyshire  studied  sources  of  viral  infec- 
tions and  how  viruses  cause  disease.  His 
research  focused  on  the  epidemiology  of 
porcine  enteric  virus  infections,  viral  im- 
munology, the  biology  of  porcine  interfer- 
ons and  bovine  respiratory  virus  diseases. 
These  studies  resulted  in  1 30  refereed  pa- 
pers and  15  book  chapters. 

He  was  editor  of  the  journals  Research  in 
Veterinary  Science  and  Canadian  Journal 
of  Veterinary  Research , a member  of  the 
editorial  boards  of  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Veterinary  Bulletin , president  of 
the  Conference  of  Research  Workers  in 
Animal  Disease,  member  of  the 
WHO/FAW  program  on  comparative  vi- 
rology, co-director  of  the  Guelph- Waterloo 
MIRCEN  and  chair  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council 
biotechnology  grants  selection  panel. 

Derbyshire  received  the  Norden  Award 
for  Teaching  Excellence  in  1976  and  the  U 
of  G Faculty  Association  Professorial 
Teaching  Award  in  1993.  He  served  as 
department  graduate  co-ordinator,  depart- 
ment chair  and  acting  dean  of  graduate 
studies. 

Jim  Stevens 

Stevens  began  working  at  OAC  before  the 
creation  of  U of  G and  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  its  development.  He  served 
on  Senate  for  29  years  and  was  assistant 
vice-president  from  1978  to  1984. 

His  applied  physics  research  is  directed 
towards  the  production  of  polymeric  fast- 
ion  conductors  that  have  application  in 
both  “smart  window”  and  battery  technol- 
ogy. He  has  also  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  fundamental  understanding  and 
description  of  the  polymers  and  inorganic 
glasses.  He  is  the  author  of  more  than  90 
publications  in  peer-reviewed  journals  and 
was  named  a fellow  of  the  American  Physi- 
cal Society  in  1990. 

Stevens  has  been  involved  with  science 
education,  both  provincially  and  nation- 
ally. He  was  the  first  chair  of  the  curriculum 
studies  committee  of  the  Science  Teachers’ 
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Association  of  Ontario  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  organizing  the  Waterloo-Welling- 
ton  Science  and  Engineering  Fair.  In  1994, 
he  chaired  the  Canada-Wide  Science  Fair. 

Mary  Beverley-Burton 

A faculty  member  since  1968,  Beverley- 
Burton  has  achieved  an  international  repu- 
tation for  her  research  on  the  evolution  and 
classification  of  monogeneans,  a group  of 
small  worms  often  found  on  parasites  on 
the  gills  of  fish.  In  1984,  her  book  on  the 
monogenean  and  turbellarian  parasites  of 
Canadian  fish  was  published. 

For  most  of  her  professional  life, 
Beverley-Burton  has  struggled  with  issues 
of  gender.  She  was  denied  entry  into  a 
veterinary  program  and  other  opportunities 
because  of  her  gender.  She  has  been  instru- 
mental in  changing  attitudes  towards 
women  in  academia  during  her  career  at 
Guelph.  She  led  a long  fight  to  establish  a 
maternity-leave  policy  for  female  faculty, 
campaigned  effectively  for  a more  bal- 
anced support  of  varsity,  intramural  sports 
and  fitness  programs  for  both  male  and 
female  athletes,  and  was  a leader  in  efforts 
to  establish  the  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Association  of  Women  in  Science. 

Beverley-Burton  was  a longtime  member 
of  Senate,  a member  of  the  UGFA  execu- 
tive and  council,  a member  of  the  Joint 
Faculty  Policies  Committee,  a Senate  rep- 
resentative on  B of  G and  a faculty  adviser 
to  the  Athletics  Advisory  Council.  □ 
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Academic  governing  body  reviews  preliminary  operating  budget 


Senate  received  the  University’s  1996/97 
preliminary  operating  budget  for  review 
and  comment  May  21.  In  its  report  to  the 
academic  governing  body,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  University  Planning  (SCUP)  reit- 
erated its  comments  on  the  budget  made  at 
Senate  in  February  and  noted  that  Senate 
will  view  a final  budget  in  the  fall. 

The  SCUP  response  noted  that  the  initial 
budget  shortfall  stems  primarily  from  the 
15.4-per-cent  cut  in  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Training  (MET)  transfer  grant  to 
U of  G — a cut  that  has  meant  major 
changes  to  the  University,  including  elimi- 
nation of  positions,  restructuring  of  units, 
reductions  in  budgets,  higher  tuition  fees 
and  limitations  on  services  to  the  physical 
plant. 

“These  significant  reductions  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  quality  of  the  educational 
experience  at  Guelph,  although  every  effort 
will  be  made  by  the  University  community 
to  maintain  excellence,”  SCUP  said. 

The  mix  of  options  to  balance  the  budget 
— revenue  enhancement,  expenditure  re- 
ductions and  restructuring  of  the  deficit 
repayment  schedule  — were  supported  by 
SCUP.  Revising  the  payment  schedule  will 
give  the  University  time  to  restructure,  the 
committee  said.  But  it  emphasized  that  the 
debt  must  be  repaid  and  that  repayment  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  each  budget  until  the 
debt  is  eliminated. 


Likewise,  the  $1 .85-million  restructuring 
costs  to  cover  the  buyout  and  separation 
costs  involved  in  the  recent  Common  Sense 
Revolution  (CSR)  position  reductions 
must  be  repaid  over  24  months  beginning 
in  1997/98.  Some  43  employees  took  the 
CSR  buyout,  and  the  program  will  remain 
open  for  1996/97,  said  John  Miles,  assis- 
tant vice-president  (finance). 

The  preliminary  budget  was  received  by 
Senate  without  comment. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  noted  that 
one  of  the  priorities  for  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  in  the  coming  year  is 
to  work  to  restore  support  for  postsecon- 
dary education.  Ontario  ranks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  when  it  comes  to  provincial  fund- 
ing per  student  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, he  said,  adding  that  even  after  Alberta 
universities  take  a 21 -per-cent  cut,  they 
will  still  be  ahead  of  Ontario  universities 
before  the  CSR  cuts. 

“If  we  are  to  take  pride  in  the  quality  of 
education  in  this  province,  there  must  be  a 
turnaround  in  provincial  government  sup- 
port of  university  education,”  he  said. 

OMAFRA  partnership 

Rozanski  gave  senators  an  update  on  dis- 
cussions with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
(OMAFRA)  on  plans  for  the  ministry  to 
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Ancillary  budgets  approved 

The  board  supported  1 996/97  budgets  for 
a number  of  ancillary  units.  In  their  reports 
to  the  board,  the  units  outlined  new  ap- 
proaches to  services  and  cost  controls  to 
deal  with  increased  competition  and  dimin- 
ishing discretionary  dollars.  These  units  ex- 
pect increases  in  student  enrolment  begin- 
ning this  fall  to  generate  new  revenues. 

Student  Housing  Services 

Student  accommodation  rates  rise  3.4  per 
cent  for  single  students  and  three  to  five  per 
cent  for  family  housing. 

Single-student  semester  rates  are  as  fol- 
lows: East  Residences,  $1,563  single  and 
$1,426  double;  and  North/South  resi- 
dences, $1 ,468  single  and  $1 ,336  double. 

Student  family  housing  monthly  rents: 
Wellington  Woods,  $670;  College  Avenue, 
one-bedroom  apartment,  $616,  $649  and 
$653;  two-bedroom  apartment,  $714;  and 
three-bedroom  townhouse,  $760. 

Guelph’s  single  residence  fees  rank 
eighth  among  13  Ontario  universities.  A 
report  from  Student  Housing  Services  di- 
rector A1  Mclnnis  noted  that  about  15  per 
cent  of  total  expenditures  is  committed  to 
building  maintenance  and  equipment,  and 
that  facilities  are  in  good  repair.  Student 
Housing  Services  is  committed  to  a bal- 
anced budget,  said  Rozanski.  Mclnnis 
added  that  if  revenues  do  not  reach  projec- 
tions, furniture  and  equipment  replace- 
ments will  be  delayed  to  the  following  year. 

Hospitality  Services 

Increases  to  meal  plans  for  1996/97  aver- 
age 1.5  per  cent.  Costs  are  now  $1,025  a 
semester  for  the  minimum  plan,  $1 ,200  for 
the  light  plan,  $1,355  for  the  full  plan  and 
$1,495  for  the  plus  plan.  Guelph’s  resi- 
dence meal  plan  costs  are  the  third  lowest 
among  Ontario  universities. 

Child-Care  Services 

Fees  remain  unchanged.  In  September, 
the  centre  will  form  a partnership  with 
FACS  and  merge  with  the  Family  Studies 
Laboratory  Schools.  In  the  fall  and  winter 
semesters,  25  child  studies  students  will 
complete  their  practicum  course  at  the  cen- 
tre. 


Parking 

Rates  have  not  increased.  Revenues  are 
expected  to  increase  by  three  per  cent  over 
the  next  two  years  as  a result  of  a $5  in- 
crease in  violation  rates,  a more  rigorous 
enforcement  of  parking  regulations  and  an 
anticipated  increase  in  enrolment. 

Student  governor  Karen  lies  questioned 
the  impact  of  Parking  Administration’s 
$442,000  annual  ongoing  commitment  to 
the  University’s  special  capital  account  and 
a one-time  contribution  of  $190,000  to  the 
1 996/97  operating  budget. 

Rozanski  acknowledged  the  help  of  Park- 
ing Administration  in  the  University’s  ex- 
traordinary budget  situation,  but  cautioned 
that  there  is  a price  to  pay  for  this.  Parking’s 
budget  allows  only  for  general  lot  mainte- 
nance, he  said.  The  cyclical  costs  for  repav- 
ing and  reconstruction  have  been  delayed, 
and  long-term  plans  to  expand  perimeter 
parking  and  reduce  core  parking  will  con- 
tinue only  when  funds  permit. 

University  Centre 

In  1995/96,  revenues  in  the  Brass  Taps 
were  $145,000  below  budget,  and  the  UC 
absorbed  an  unplanned  external  review  cost 
of  $24,000.  A new  air-ventilation  system 
will  be  installed  in  the  Boo  Bar  this  year  at 
a cost  of  $25,000. 

Lees  noted  that  the  finance  committee  has 
asked  for  more  information  on  the  tenants 
for  the  vacant  retail  space  in  the  centre  and 
the  revenue  expected  to  be  generated.  UC 
director  Bill  MacNaughton  said  a tenant 
has  been  found  for  the  pharmacy  space,  and 
the  post  office  operation  will  be  located  in 
this  area.  A tenant  for  the  space  vacated  by 
Campus  Junction  is  still  being  sought. 

B of  G also  approved  the  special  capital 
account  budget. 

Student  rights/responsibilities 

The  board’s  approval  of  the  student  rights 
and  responsibilities  policy  has  changed 
from  an  annual  to  an  as-required  process. 
Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs),  said  revisions  to  the  policy 
will  be  brought  to  the  board  for  considera- 
tion and  approval  this  fall. 

Academic  freedom 

The  board  supported  amendments  to  the 
Special  Plan  Agreement  and  faculty  poli- 
cies. The  statement  on  academic  freedom 


deliver  its  education,  research  and  labora- 
tories programs  in  an  enhanced  partnership 
with  Guelph. 

Presentations  have  been  made  to  SCUP 
and  are  scheduled  to  be  made  to  the  Board 
of  Undergraduate  Studies,  he  said.  Senate 
will  be  kept  informed  of  direct  issues.  In  a 
May  22  press  release,  OMAFRA  said  op- 
erational details  of  the  proposed  partner- 
ship should  be  finalized  by  fall. 

Award  winners  announced 

Senate  learned  the  names  of  the  recipients 
of  several  prestigious  medals  to  be  pre- 
sented at  spring  convocation  June  4 to  7. 
Winner  of  the  Winegard  Medal  is  BA  stu- 
dent Laura  Beattie  of  the  College  of  Social 
Science.  The  Forster  Medal  goes  to  gradu- 
ate student  Robert  Froese  of  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science. 

Recipients  of  the  Governor  General’s 
Medals  are  Paul  Villard  (gold),  Laura 
Zajchowski  (silver)  and  Frank  Swantee 
(bronze).  The  winner  of  the  Walter 
Vaughan  medal  is  Kevin  Belluz  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Biological  Science. 

HAFA  agreements 

Senate  gave  its  blessing  to  a BUGS  pro- 
posal for  articulation  agreements  between 
HAFA  and  Centennial,  Georgian,  Humber, 
LaSalle  and  Niagara  colleges.  The  agree- 


ments make  way  for  college  graduates  of 
hospitality  and  tourism  administration  pro- 
grams to  continue  their  professional  educa- 
tion leading  to  a bachelor  of  commerce 
degree  at  Guelph.  Beginning  in  fall  1997, 
up  to  five  places  will  be  open  to  graduates 
of  the  colleges,  and  15  more  places  will  be 
available  on  a competitive  basis.  The 
agreements  will  be  reviewed  in  three  years. 

Library  report 

Senate  received  for  information  and  com- 
ment the  annual  report  of  the  Senate  Li- 
brary Committee.  Watch  for  a story  on  the 
library’s  reorganization  in  an  upcoming  is- 
sue of  At  Guelph. 

Senate  rep  on  B of  G 

Senators  nominated  Prof.  Mike 
Matthews,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology, as  their  representative  on  Board 
of  Governors  for  a three-year  term  begin- 
ning July  1 . He  has  served  on  the  board  for 
the  past  year  as  a replacement  for  Prof.  Pat 
Gentry,  Biomedical  Sciences,  who  was  on 
leave. 

Matthews  joins  two  other  Senate  repre- 
sentatives on  the  board  — Prof.  David 
Prescott,  Economics,  whose  term  ends 
June  30,  1997,  and  Prof.  Janet  Wood,  Mi- 
crobiology, whose  term  continues  until 
June  30,  1998.0 


Four  retire  from  B of  G.  From  left,  undergraduate  student  Anne  Bilanski,  businesswoman 
Catherine  Hume,  businessman  Murray  McEwen  and  undergraduate  student  Andrew 
Cunsolo  retire  from  Board  of  Governors  this  month  after  a combined  1 5 years  of  service  to 
the  University.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


and  responsibilities  has  been  extended  as 
follows:  “The  University  will  act  to  protect 
faculty  and  librarians  from  all  infringe- 
ments on  academic  freedom.  No  University 
policy,  officer  or  agent  will  be  permitted  to 
infringe  on  any  aspect  of  the  exercise  of 
academic  freedom,  and  all  necessary  steps 
will  be  taken  to  protect  faculty  and  librari- 
ans from  harassment,  threats  or  abuse  by 
any  individuals  or  groups  designed  to  limit 
or  inhibit  the  exercise  of  academic  free- 
dom.” 

Provost  Iain  Campbell  said  the  paragraph 
is  consistent  with  the  recommendations  in 
Senate’s  1992  Report  on  Academic  Free- 
dom, which  suggested  changes  to  the  spe- 
cial plan.  He  also  noted  that  the  faculty 
policy  on  disciplinary  proceedings  recently 
approved  by  B of  G makes  it  clear  that  the 
protection  of  academic  freedom  in  no  way 
includes  or  implies  licence  to  harass  or 
discriminate. 

At  a time  when  academic  freedom  faces 
challenges,  this  change  signals  that  Guelph 
takes  seriously  its  obligation  to  protect  fac- 
ulty from  attack  based  on  the  perception  of 
prejudice  arising  from  the  presentation  of 
legitimate  academic  material,  said 
Campbell. 

Changes  to  the  agreement’s  policy  on  re- 
duced workload  appointments  were  also 
supported  by  the  board.  The  changes  will 
benefit  faculty  with  young  families  or  those 
who  wish  to  make  career  transitions,  as  well 


as  senior  faculty  who  may  wish  to  ease  into 
early  retirement,  said  Campbell. 

The  faculty  policies  change  is  to  the  pol- 
icy on  external  remuneration  activities. 
Based  on  a recommendation  from  the  inter- 
nal auditor,  the  reporting  date  for  faculty 
engaged  in  external  remunerative  activities 
has  been  changed  from  Sept.  1 to  May  1 . 
Campbell  said  the  new  date  works  better 
for  faculty  because  it  is  around  the  time 
they  are  preparing  income  tax  returns. 

MascoU  lauded 

B of  G congratulated  governor  Beverly 
MascoU,  who  is  featured  in  recent  articles 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  and  Women ’s  Phi- 
lanthropy. The  Toronto-based  entrepre- 
neur, who  heads  up  MascoU  Beauty  Supply 
Ltd.,  has  set  up  a charitable  foundation  to 
promote  black  entrepreneurship,  education 
and  leadership  in  Canada.  The  foundation 
continues  her  work  in  setting  up  Canada’s 
first  Black  Canadian  studies  chair  at  Dal- 
housie  University  and  in  promoting  schol- 
arship programs  for  black  youth. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

John  Mabley,  vice-president  (develop- 
ment and  public  affairs),  gave  board  mem- 
bers an  overview  of  the  restructuring  of  the 
former  University  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment unit.  Watch  for  details  in  an  upcoming 
issue  of  At  Guelph.  □ 
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Membrane  technology 
key  to  broad- spectrum 
vaccines,  study  finds 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 
A new  vaccine  delivery  system 
that  uses  cast-off  bacterial  mem- 
brane vesicles  fused  on  to  an  at- 
tenuated carrier  strain  could  create 
economical  broad-spectrum  vac- 
cines against  a variety  of  diseases 
in  humans  and  animals. 

Details  of  the  new  system,  dis- 
covered by  research  associate  Jag 
Kadurugamuwa  and  Prof.  Terry 
Beveridge,  Microbiology,  were 
announced  last  week  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society 
for  Microbiology  in  New  Or- 
leans. Funding  for  the  research 
was  provided  by  the  Canadian 
Bacterial  Disease  Network. 

The  membrane  vesicles,  which 
are  key  to  the  new  system,  are 
shed  by  many  gram-negative 
pathogenic  bacteria  and  contain 
antigens  that  geneticists  have 
tried,  in  the  past,  to  incorporate  by 
gene  manipulation. 

In  the  researchers’  experimenta- 
tion, the  ability  of  membrane  ves- 
icles from  one  bacterium  to  fuse 
with  another  was  used  to  transfer 
surface  antigens  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  on  to  the  surface  of  an 
attenuated  (alive  but  not  patho- 
genic to  humans)  vaccine  strain. 
Intact  surface  antigens  such  as 
lipopolysaccharide  (LPS)  and 
outer  membrane  proteins  from 
Shigella  flexneri  (diarrhea)  and 
Pseudomonas  aeruginosa 
(lung/urinaiy  tract  disease)  were 
transferred  simultaneously  into 
an  attenuated  Salmonella  typhi 
strain.  This  strain  is  commonly 
used  in  vaccines  because  it  is  un- 
able to  replicate  in  mammalian 
cells,  but  can  still  express  anti- 
gens to  the  immune  system. 

The  fusion  of  these  foreign  anti- 
gens into  the  surface  of  the  vac- 
cine strain  was  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated using  immunogold 
electron  microscopy  and  western 
immunoblots.  The  experiment 
found  that  oral  immunization  of 
B ALB/c  mice  with  these  con- 
structs induced  immune  response 
in  the  gut,  lungs  and  blood.  The 


next  step  of  the  research  will  be  to 
conduct  protection  studies. 

The  MV  approach  has  the  abil- 
ity to  provide  protective  immu- 
nity against  a range  of  bacterial 
serotypes,  which  would  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  vaccines.  A 
vaccine  for  meningitis  developed 
by  this  method,  for  example, 
would  be  able  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  many  serotypes  of  the 
disease,  not  just  the  most  preva- 
lent or  virulent  strain.  This  deliv- 
ery system  can  also  be  easily  pre- 
pared. In  comparison,  one  of  the 
conventional  methods  of  vaccine 
development,  which  depends  on 
genetic  manipulation  to  transfer 
foreign  genes  into  attenuated 
strains,  can  only  provide  immu- 
nity against  one  serotype  of  an 
organism  at  a time. 

“We  used  the  same  delivery  sys- 
tem, but  the  way  in  which  we 
incorporated  antigens  differed,” 
says  Kadurugamuwa.  “We  elimi- 
nated the  genetic  manipulations.” 
The  use  of  genetic  procedures  to 
transfer  foreign  genes  into  attenu- 
ated strains  has  several  draw- 
backs. It  requires  the  tedious 
steps  involved  in  genetic  recom- 
bination and  can  be  prone  to  anti- 
biotic resistance  following  strain 
construction  and  reversion  to 
virulence.  In  addition,  the  cloned 
genes  can  be  unstable  or  poorly 
expressed. 

Although  experimentation  has 
so  far  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  only  two  major  immunodomi- 
nant bacterial  envelope  compo- 
nents in  MVs,  other  antigens  are 
being  looked  at,  says  Kaduruga- 
muwa. He  and  Beveridge  — 
along  with  researchers  Zusheng 
Li,  Anuradha  Saxena,  Dianne 
Moyle  and  Bob  Harris  — are  in 
the  process  of  producing  MVs 
with  multiple  LPSs,  toxins,  outer 
membrane  proteins,  pilins  and 
flagellins.  It’s  believed  that  the 
membrane  technology  is  a cost- 
effective  method  of  producing 
broad-spectrum  vaccines  against 
a variety  of  diseases.  □ 
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Poll-itics  and  the  classroom 

Guelph  students  survey  nation ’s  attitudes  to  politicians 


by  Sophie  Wilson 

Office  of  Research 

Are  politicians  dishonest? 

Thirty  U of  G students  spent  the 
winter  semester  asking  that  kind 
of  question  to  1 ,400  people  across 
the  country  ...  as  well  as  to  600 
politicians.  They  were  part  of  a 
team  led  by  Prof.  Maureen  Man- 
cuso,  Political  Studies,  doing  a 
nationwide  survey  on  public 
opinions  about  politicians. 

The  survey  is  designed  to  exam- 
ine the  disparity  between  the 
moral  opinions  of  the  public  and 
politicians.  Four  years  in  the  mak- 
ing, the  survey  was  tested  exten- 
sively by  Mancuso  and  a team  of 
political  scientists  before  being 
used  for  the  first  time  this  winter. 

She  first  got  the  idea  to  get  stu- 
dents involved  in  the  survey 
while  teaching  a course  on  politi- 
cal corruption  in  the  fall.  “I 
wanted  to  give  politics  students  a 
chance  to  do  hands-on  research.” 


And  the  students  jumped  at  the 
chance.  She  was  deluged  with  e- 
mail  inquiries  and  resumes 
slipped  under  her  door.  She  chose 
30  students,  who  spent  a weekend 
learning  the  telephone  skills  of 
professional  pollsters,  then 
worked  in  shifts,  seven  days  a 
week. 

“Our  pace  exceeded  the  profes- 
sional polling  firms,”  says 
Mancuso.  ‘The  response  rate  was 
50  per  cent,  which  is  high.  I think 
it  helps  that  the  pollsters  are  stu- 
dents. It  sounds  like  they’re  doing 
homework,  and  people  seem  to 
like  that." 

Team  member  Kim 
Groenendyk,  a fourth-year  politi- 
cal studies  major,  spoke  to  some 
200  randomly  selected  Canadians 
and  intensely  surveyed  between 
30  and  40  of  them. 

She  says  she  and  other  students 
couldn’t  help  noticing  trends  in 
the  responses  they  received. 


“People  are  harder  on  politicians 
than  they  are  on  themselves.  The 
contrast  is  quite  clear.” 

On  a practical  level,  most  of  the 
students  hired  for  the  survey  were 
majoring  in  political  studies,  so 
the  experience  they  gained  related 
directly  to  their  courses  and  their 
career  aspirations. 

That’s  something  that  doesn’t 
come  along  often  for  undergradu- 
ates picking  up  part-time  work, 
says  Groenendyk,  who  had  pre- 
viously done  typing  for  a profes- 
sor. ‘This  is  the  first  opportunity 
I’ve  had  to  do  research." 

Some  of  the  students  are  con- 
tinuing to  carry  out  the  poll  until 
the  end  of  June.  Results  will  be 
tabulated  over  the  summer,  says 
Mancuso,  and  should  be  available 
by  September. 

The  survey  was  funded  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council.  □ 


OVC  first  in  Canada  to  study  alternative  medicine  for  animals 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

A growing  interest  in  holistic 
medicine  among  veterinarians  and 
pet  owners  has  motivated  a unique 
new  study  at  OVC. 

For  the  first  time,  a formal  re- 
search project  at  a Canadian  vet- 
erinary school  is  being  staged  to 
study  the  efficacy  of  herbal  and 
homeopathic  products  for  pain 
and  cancer  treatment  in  dogs. 

This  spring,  the  practice-based 
clinical  trial  will  begin  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  Brenda 
Bonnett,  Population  Medicine, 
with  epidemiology  graduate  stu- 
dent Carol  Poland.  The  clinical 
trial  will  have  applications  to  hu- 
man medicine  and  may  answer 
questions  about  the  placebo  effect 
in  humans,  says  Poland. 

The  study  will  also  involve  a 
critical  evaluation  of  existing  sci- 
entific literature  pertaining  to  hu- 
man and  animal  alternative  medi- 
cine, led  by  Bonnett.  A recent 
computer  search  found  more  than 


1,000  articles  on  alternative  vet- 
erinary medicine  published  since 
1 984  throughout  the  world.  These 
articles  will  be  translated,  criti- 
cally appraised  and  posted  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  as  a resource. 

Holistic  medicine  is  an  umbrella 
term  that  includes  the  four  main 
therapies  of  homeopathy,  acu- 
puncture, chiropractic  and  herbal 
medicine,  as  well  as  many  other 
therapies  such  as  aromatherapy, 
magnetic  therapy  and  touch  ther- 
apy. 

Holistic  medicine  is  increas- 
ingly being  used  in  veterinary 
practices.  More  than  100  Cana- 
dian vets  belong  to  the  American 
Holistic  Veterinary  Medical  As- 
sociation, which  organizes  cer- 
tificate courses  in  veterinary  chi- 
ropractic and  acupuncture.  A 
recent  questionnaire  by  the  Cana- 
dian Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion (CVMA)  found  that  60  per 
cent  of  vets  surveyed  believe  they 
should  be  allowed  to  use  alterna- 
tive therapies. 


The  CVMA,  the  American  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Association  and 
provincial  veterinary  associations 
are  now  looking  at  guidelines  for 
the  use  of  alternative  medicine. 
Consumer  protection  is  the  goal 
of  these  guidelines,  Bonnett  says. 

She  believes  the  OVC  study  is  a 
reflection  of  consumer  demand. 
“Consumers  are  more  educated, 
but  also  interested  in  more  natural 
and  less  invasive  forms  of  ther- 
apy.” 

Adds  Poland:  “There  is  a more 
favorable  feeling  among  veteri- 
narians today.  A few  years  ago,  it 
was  called  hocus  pocus,  but  now 
pet  owners  are  asking  questions 
about  holistic  care,  and  they  want 
the  best  for  their  animals.” 

Most  holistic  practitioners  are 
not  strictly  alternative,  but  use 
such  therapies  to  complement  tra- 
ditional treatment. 

Currently,  the  predominant  use 
for  alternative  therapy  is  in  small 
animals  and  horses  in  North 
America,  with  extensive  use  in 


food-producing  animals  through- 
out the  world. 

The  most  popular  treatments  are 
acupuncture,  chiropractic  and 
massage  therapy.  Musculoskele- 
tal problems,  lameness,  chronic 
pain  and  skin  conditions  are 
among  the  conditions  most  com- 
monly treated  through  alternative 
methods. 

Poland  notes  that  many  forms  of 


Statistician  C.R.  Rao  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  who  will 
receive  an  honorary  degree  from 
Guelph  June  6,  will  be  guest 
speaker  at  an  inter-university  sta- 
tistics seminar  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  June  7 in  Room  1 13  of 
the  MacNaughton  Building. 

His  topic  at  2 p.m.  is  “R.A. 
Fisher  and  Modern  Statistical 
Thought.”  Rao  earned  his  PhD 
with  Fisher,  who  is  considered  the 


holistic  medicine  aren’t  really 
new.  The  Chinese  have  success- 
fully used  acupuncture  and  herbal 
medicine  for  centuries.  Conven- 
tional pharmaceutical  companies 
are  examining  herbal  remedies  in 
search  of  new  treatments. 

The  trial  is  being  funded  by  pri- 
vate donors;  the  literature  review 
is  supported  by  OVC’s  Pet  Trust 
Fund.  □ 


father  of  modem  statistics. 

At  3:30  p.m.,  David  Bellhouse, 
chair  of  statistical  and  actuarial 
sciences  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  will  discuss 
“John  Graunt’s  Data:  The  Lon- 
don Bills  of  Mortality.” 

A reception  will  follow  at  the 
University  Club  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Prof.  Radhey 
Singh  at  Ext.  3298  or  Prof.  Brian 
Allen  at  Ext.  3293.  □ 


Statisticians  speak  June  7 
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NOTICES 


Learning  with  the  Web 

Teaching  Support  Services  and 
the  Office  of  Open  Learning  pre- 
sent Lynn  Davie  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
discussing  "The  World  Wide 
Web,  Communication  and  Learn- 
ing” May  31  at  9 a.m.  in  Room 
1 7 1 4 of  OVC.  Register  by  sending 
e-mail  to  Helen  Martin 
hmartin@tss.  uoguelph.ca. 

Rose  festival 

The  Arboretum  will  hold  a rose 
festival  June  15  from  1 to  4 p.m. 
The  afternoon  will  feature  a Vic- 
torian tea,  guided  walks,  advice 
for  rose  growing  and  care,  enter- 
tainment and  a sale  of  roses.  Ad- 
mission is  $3.50  for  adults,  $2  for 
children,  free  for  children  under 
five. 

Office  professionals  meet 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  PSI,  the 
Association  for  Office  Profession- 
als, meets  June  1 2 at  the  Legion  on 
York  Road.  A barbecue  dinner  be- 
gins at  6 p.m.  Guests  are  welcome. 
For  more  information,  call  767- 
2590. 

Speed  River  cleanup 

The  Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  (OPIRG)  will  host 
the  17th  annual  Speed  River 
cleanup  June  8 at  Royal  City  Park 
starting  at  9:30  a.m.  Rain  date  is 
June  15.  A post  clean-up  party  at 
McCrae  House  will  feature  a bar- 
becue, kids’  activities,  a Wild  Bird 
Clinic  display  and  live  music  by 
Black  Cabbage.  Call  OPIRG  for 
information  at  Ext.  2129. 

Biochemistry  seminar 

The  biochemistry  seminar  series 
continues  June  5 with  Lynne 
Howell  of  the  HosiptaJ  for  Sick 
Children  discussing  “Under- 
standing Genetic  Disease  At  the 
Molecular  Level:  Argininosucci- 
nate  Lyase  and  Intragenic  Com- 
plementation” and  June  12  with 
Yolanda  Romsicki  on  “Modula- 
tion of  P-glycoprotein  Function 


by  Lipid  Environment.”  Seminars 
begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  222 
of  the  MacNaughton  Building. 

Plant  pots  needed 

The  Arboretum  needs  plant  pots 
sized  four  inches  and  up  to  grow 
plants  for  its  Sept.  1 4 fund-raising 
sale.  Anyone  willing  to  donate 
pots  is  asked  to  bring  them  to  the 
greenhouse  at  the  R.J.  Hilton  Cen- 
tre on  College  Avenue  East. 

Chamber  concert 

The  Apollo  String  Quartet  and 
Zephyr  Wind  Quintet  perform 
works  by  Beethoven,  Danzi  and 
Mozart  at  a benefit  concert  for 
Hospice  Wellington  June  9 at  3 
p.m.  at  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran 
Church,  210  Silvercreek  Pkwy. 
Free-will  donations  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Board  members  sought 

Guelph-Wellington  Women  in 
Crisis  is  accepting  applications  for 
membership  on  its  board  of  direc- 
tors. Members  are  needed  with 
skills  in  financial  management, 
fund  raising,  marketing  and  plan- 
ning. To  apply,  send  a letter  of 
interest  and  resume  by  June  10  to 
the  Planning  and  Operations 
Committee,  Guelph-Wellington 
Women  in  Crisis,  Box  1451, 
Guelph  N1H  6N9. 

Focus  on  ground  water 

The  Waterloo  Centre  for  Ground 
Water  Research  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo  is  offering  funding 
for  research  on  ground  water  and 
the  interface  between  ground 
water  and  surface  water.  Applica- 
tion deadline  is  June  14.  For  more 
information,  call  Barb  Leachman 
in  the  Office  of  Research  at  Ext. 
8761. 

Historical  society  meets 
“Heritage  Gardens  and  Gardening 
in  Wellington  County”  is  the  topic 
of  an  illustrated  talk  by  Guelph 
landscape  architect  Owen  Scott  at 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Wellington  County  Historical  So- 


ciety June  1 at  2 p.m.  at  the  Wel- 
lington County  Museum  and  Ar- 
chives. Admission  is  free. 

At  the  Arboretum 

Workshops  on  rose  diversity  and 
culture  run  at  the  Arboretum  June 
10  and  12  at  7 p.m.  Cost  is  $13.50. 
On  June  15,  a four-hour  walking 
survey  of  summer  birds  leaves 
from  the  nature  centre  at  7 a.m. 
Cost  is  $5.  Also  coming  up  at  the 
Arboretum  is  a workshop  on 
sketching  nature  June  19  at  7 p.m. 
Cost  is  $12.  To  register  for  these 
programs,  call  Ext.  4110. 

Environmental  bike  tour 

OPIRG-Guelph  is  sponsoring  a 
fund-raising  family-oriented  en- 
vironmental bike  tour  on  the 
Royal  recreation  trails  along  the 
Speed  River  June  2 starting  at  9: 30 
a.m.  at  the  covered  bridge  off  Gor- 
don Street.  All  proceeds  will  help 


FOR  SALE 


Garage  sale,  June  1,  8:30  a.m.  to 
noon,  73  Talbot  St.,  garden 
plants,  filing  cabinets,  office  sta- 
tionery, fireplace  screen,  house- 
hold items. 

Royal  Canadian  Mint  $100  gold 
coins,  1982, 1989  and  1990,  822- 
2910. 

Freezer,  five  by  seven  feet,  two 
years  old,  new  condition,  excel- 
lent price  if  you  pick  up,  836- 
9090. 

Desk,  nightstand  and  headboard, 
two  area  rugs,  10-speed  bicycle, 
inflatable  raft,  821-2613  eve- 
nings. 

1983  Starcraft  16-foot  tent  trailer, 
sleeps  five,  stove,  sink,  ice  chest, 
table,  water,  electrical  hookup, 
lightweight,  Ext.  6728  or  787- 
2962  after  5:30  p.m. 

Four-bedroom  stone  home  in 
downtown  Guelph,  full  base- 
ment, opposite  park  and  river. 
Ext.  3175  or  824-6955. 

Cottage  with  guest  house  in 
Honey  Harbour,  beautiful  loca- 
tion, 10  minutes  by  boat  from  the 
marina,  Ursula,  821-7233. 


$82,900 

Pool!  Party  Room! 

Just  some  of  the  goodies 
that  come  with  this  attractive 
2 bedroom  condo  apartment. 

Call  Barbara  Kuczynski 
Realty  World- Vantage 

821-6191 


fund  Environment  Week  activi- 
ties. Pledge  forms  can  be  picked 
up  at  OPIRG.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Bob  McCarthy  at  824- 
4120,  Ext.  2129. 

Summer  serenade 

St.  John’s-Kilmarnock  School 
presents  “Summer  Serenade  by 
Kilmarnock  Pond,”  an  outdoor 
concert  and  picnic  featuring  the 
60-voice  Waterloo  Regional  Po- 
lice Male  Chorus  June  13  at  the 
school.  Grounds  open  at  5 p.m.  for 
picnickers;  the  concert  begins  at  7 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $15  general  be- 
fore June  7,  $20  after,  and  $8  for 
students.  For  tickets,  call  519- 
648-2183  or  519-853-3033. 

Garage  sale 

The  Guelph  Food  Bank  is  holding 
a fund-raising  garage  sale  and  per- 
ennial sale  May  3 1 and  June  1 at 
100  Crimea  St.  If  you  have  items 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  furnished  home, 
five-minute  walk  to  campus,  ideal 
for  visiting  faculty  or  staff,  avail- 
able July  1 to  Dec.  31,  $800  a 
month  inclusive,  822-1295. 

Furnished  four-bedroom  stone 
home  to  sublet  to  incoming  fac- 
ulty or  mature  student,  large  fam- 
ily room,  deck,  two  fireplaces, 
mature  neighborhood  on  dead- 
end street,  15-minute  walk  to 
campus,  available  Aug.  1,  1996, 
to  Aug.  31, 1997,  $1,190  a month, 
Ext.  3235  or  837-0055  evenings. 

Furnished  bedroom  in  private 
home,  share  kitchen  and  bath, 
laundry,  storage,  parking,  five- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  $200  a 
month  inclusive,  leave  message  at 
824-1905. 


WANTED 


Professional  family  with  one 
child  want  house  to  rent  for  one 
year  for  September,  767-0448 
evenings. 

Student  needed  to  repair  small 
fish  pond  with  leaking  fountain, 
some  digging  may  be  necessary, 
close  to  campus,  leave  a message 
at  836-3792. 


HOUSECLEANING 

For  all  your  household  cleaning  needs, 
weekly,  biweekly  or  just  a Spring 
Cleaning.  References  available. 


to  donate,  they  can  be  dropped  off 
at  the  Food  Bank. 

Wine  tasting 

The  HAFA  Alumni  Association  is 
hosting  a wine  tasting  of  Ontario 
wines  May  30  at  7 p.m.  at  Lang- 
don  Hall  in  Cambridge.  Cost  is 
$30  for  association  members,  $35 
for  others.  For  reservations,  call 
Sheila  Levak  at  905-585-7100, 
Ext.  7305. 

March  against  poverty 

The  Women’s  March  Against 
Poverty,  organized  by  the  Na- 
tional Action  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women  and  the  Cana- 
dian Labor  Congress,  is  slated  to 
arrive  in  Guelph  via  Highway  6 
June  9 at  1 0 a.m.  It  will  proceed  to 
Royal  City  Park,  where  a rally  will 
be  held.  For  more  information, 
call  Women  in  Crisis  at  836- 1110. 


WANTED 


Professor  on  sabbatical  from  Is- 
rael wishes  to  exchange  home 
with  someone  in  the  Guelph- 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Hamilton 
area  for  six  to  12  months  in  1997. 
Home  in  Israel  is  located  in  Reho- 
vot,  southeast  of  Tel  Aviv,  close 
to  the  Weizmann  Institute, 
Robert,  Ext.  4667. 

Used  Hi8  video  camera,  824- 
7579. 


AVAILABLE 


Man  with  truck  available  for  land- 
scaping, garbage  removal,  etc., 
fast,  reasonable,  Dave,  837-2725. 

Mature  single  woman  to  live  in 
and  care  for  your  home  while  you 
are  away,  non-smoker,  abstainer, 
for  short  or  extended  terms,  refer- 
ences, reasonable,  Gisele  at  821- 
1206. 

Pet  sitting  in  your  home,  vet  stu- 
dent, reasonable  rates,  references, 
Anne,  766-0193. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home 
while  you  travel,  references, 
Cobi,  Ext.  6010  or  836-8086. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  retirees  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Items  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  by  Wednesday  at  noon  to 
Linda  Graham  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre,  fax  to  824-7962 
or  e-mail  lgraham@exec.admin. 
uoguelph.ca.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  6581. 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER 

Unique  Vicerov  home;  lot  size  171' x 
1 14’.  Excellent  location  beside 
Kaufman  Flats  (Grand  River).  Natural 
gas  heated;  gas  fireplace;  cathedral 
ceilings;  smoke  free.  No  commission. 

445  Lexington  Road,  Waterloo 

1-519-746-2464 

by  appointment 

$226,000 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
President 


V acationers 

House 

Care 

“The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rates. 
Pets  too." 

Donald  L Pearson 
Partner 


(519)  821-2676 


George  A.  Paterson 
Senior  Partner 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 

Outstanding  Customer  Service  Award, 
1993, 1994, 1995 

#1  in  sales  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate 
Board,  1992, 1993, 1994, 1995 
(Individual  unassisted  sales) 

824-9050 


til 

Bill  Green 

B.Sc.(Agr),  71  OAC, 
Assoc.  Broker 


* ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


Christine  836-1996 


HOME  CLEAN  HOME 

♦ CARPETS 

STEAMJWW.  * upholsTERY 

♦ AREA  RUGS 

♦ AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Valerie  Poulion 

Residential  ♦ Commercial  836*7340 

CLASSIFIEDS 
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FOCUS 


Batter  up! 

Baking  a consuming 
passion  for  clerk 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

Judy  Kerr  is  proof  that  you  can 
bake  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

An  accounting  OSAP  clerk  in 
Financial  Services  and  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Registrar’s  Office 
for  3 1 years,  Kerr  has  been  baking 
special-occasion  cakes  for  friends 
and  family  for  almost  as  long. 

Known  as  “the  cake  lady,”  Kerr 
has  made  several  hundred  sugary 
greetings  using  character-shaped 
cake  pans  — many  of  which  are 
now  collector’s  items  — “just  for 
the  fun  of  it.”  With  patrons  pro- 
viding the  baking  supplies  and 
Kerr  giving  her  time  and  creativ- 
ity, “works  of  art”  regularly  make 
their  way  out  of  her  oven  and  into 
the  mouths  of  others. 

It’s  a hobby  Kerr  has  a growing 
passion  for. 

‘The  process  and  the  finished 
product  alike  bring  me  pleasure, 
as  my  waistline  bears  witness  to,” 
she  says.  “Baking  is  my  relaxa- 
tion, and  the  appreciative  re- 
sponses I receive  from  others 
make  it  all  worthwhile.” 

Mickey  Mouse,  Bugs  Bunny, 
Winnie  the  Pooh  and  Superman 
are  just  a few  of  the  character 
cakes  Kerr  bakes,  then  details  us- 
ing icing  and  assorted  confection. 
A recent  retirement  cake  sported 
a large  horseshoe  with  a rocking 
chair  inside  it  and  the  phrase 


Judy  Kerr  of  Financial  Services  displays  a mouse  cake  she  created  for 
a colleague’s  birthday. 

Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 

about  each  individual  and  the  oc- 


“catch  me  in  the  rye”  written  in 
icing  on  an  open  book  on  the  seat. 
A tartan  pillow  on  the  rocking 
chair  honored  the  individual’s 
Scottish  heritage. 

Just  don’t  get  on  Kerr’s  bad 
side,  or  you  risk  receiving  an  Os- 
car the  Grouch  cake. 

Personalized  touches  are  what 
make  her  cakes  one  of  a kind. 

“I  try  to  incorporate  what  I know 


casion  into  the  cake,  then  spice  it 
up  with  a little  humor.  The  results 
are  always  surprising,  even  to 
me.” 

Most  surprising  of  all,  she  says, 
are  the  rare  occasions  when  a cake 
falls  and  she  has  to  start  again 
from  scratch.  But  as  a labor  of 
love,  baking  never  leaves  an  un- 
pleasant taste  in  her  mouth.  □ 


POLICE  BEAT 


The  following  University  Police  occurrence  statistics 
for  the  month  of  April  were  provided  by  community 
liaison  officer  Robin  Begin  of  Security  Services. 

Disturbances  and  malicious  damage:  There  were 
14  occurrences,  most  of  them  involving  damage  to 
windows  and  doors.  Three  students  were  charged  — 
one  judicially,  one  under  the  Narcotic  Control  Act 
and  one  under  the  Criminal  Code. 

Liquor-related  offences:  Police  issued  four 
charges  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act. 

Harassment  and  assaults:  A male  student  in 
Mountain  Hall  received  nuisance  phone  calls  April 
3.  This  is  under  investigation.  A woman  was  physi- 
cally assaulted  in  the  basement  washroom  near  Peter 
Clark  Hall  April  7.  Another  woman  was  sexually 
assaulted  April  16  near  the  Women’s  Resource  Cen- 
tre in  the  University  Centre.  Both  assaults  are  under 
investigation.  A male  student  was  assaulted  by  a 
male  visitor  in  Lennox-Addington  April  19.  Charges 


were  laid  under  the  Trespass  to  Property  Act. 

Thefts:  Twelve  incidents  involving  University  and 
private  property  were  reported  in  April.  The  property 
included  a telephone,  knapsack,  bulletin  board,  ra- 
dio, computer  hard  drive,  cash,  hockey  equipment, 
laptop,  tape  player  and  car  stereo  amplifiers. 

Vehicle  offences:  Police  received  reports  of 
smashed  windows  on  a blue  Mustang  in  lot  PI  3 April 
14  and  property  damage  to  a vehicle  parked  at  Wel- 
lington Woods  April  20.  Both  incidents  are  under 
investigation. 

Other  police  activities  during  April  included  drug 
investigations,  emergency  medical  escorts  and 
emergency  alarm  responses. 

Begin  urges  staff  and  faculty  working  on  campus 
during  the  summer  to  be  aware  of  security  in  their 
area,  to  use  a buddy  system  if  working  late  and  to 
know  where  to  turn  for  help  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency.O 


Placido  Domingo , Jose  Carreras , 

Luciano  Pavarotti . . . 

Frederick  Travel  is  pleased  to  present  a 
breaeric  #g  Tenors„  TouI 


FREDERICK  TRA  VEL\ 


„ includes  return  transfers  from/to  Kitchener,  Waterloo  or  Guelph, 

Pr0gn?p-ht's  accommodation  at  the  Holiday  Inn  on  King,  100  Level  ticket(s) 
one  mg  org  Concert,  buffet  breakfast  on  Sunday-,  January  5th,  and  all 
faxes  and  services  charges.  Per  person  double  cost  is  $588  Canadian. 

Very  limited  accommodation  on  this  program! 

Call  our  office  for  more  complete  details 

Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street  83 6-0061 


Stressed? Tense? 

Injured?  Fatigued? 

Patricia  ABOUD 

B.A.  R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist 

♦ tension/chronic  stress  ♦ neck  & low  back  pain 

♦ headaches  & migraines  ♦ athletic  injuries,  etc. 

Flexible  Hours 

Covered  by  U of  G Extended  Health  Benefits 
By  Appointment  ♦ Gift  Certificates  Available 

87  Galt  Stv  Guelph  ♦ 836-5994 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 


by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 


1.  Jim  Carrey 
movie  (with 
“The") 

5.  Male  deities 
9 Birch-bark 
boats 

11.  Elder 
statesman 

12.  Hepburn  movie 

13.  Fragrant 
flowers 

14.  Lohengrin's 
bride 

15.  Walk  to  and  fro 

17.  Conscious 
subject 

18.  Beer 

19.  Drinks  to 
someone's 
health 

21  Black-belt 
grades 

23.  Aitar  stone 

24.  Unite  against  20 

26.  Persian  empire 


13.  Bear  up  under 

15.  Dernier 

16.  Farewell:  Latin 

17.  Mother  of  gods 
19.  Cormorant 

to.  Beau 

12.  Torrid  zone 

■ a i u Ia  Ibo  limp 


of 

Iroquoians 
Being:  Latin 
Knots  together 


DOWN 

General  under 

Napoleon 

Singer  Paul 

Mayday 

Have  in  stock 

Earth  comb. 

form 

Assault 

Worthless 

residue 

Passable 

Basement 

Condition 

Slippery 

Inanimate 

Triton's 

trumpet 

Variety  of 

chalcedony 


22.  Winter  vehicle 

23.  Magi  gift 

25.  Hardy's  partner 

27.  Young  punks 

28.  Ice  blocks 
30.  They  have 

crowns 

32.  Hairpieces 

33.  Makes  uniform 

34.  Places  one 
inside  another 

36.  Chills  and  fever 

38.  Calla  lily 

39.  Locate 
41 . A draw 
43.  Mouths 


DAWSON  MOTORS 


fou'CR  lub11  r^r"0"'"71  r%fSni 

| &F1LTER  | | ‘dSosS'cs  | 1 1 5S/80R1 3 . . .*39. 05  I 

. $15.95 

I Most  Cars 

indudes  up  to 


Diagnostics 
♦ Exhaust 
I ♦ Tune-ups 
1 ♦ Transmission 
, ♦Tires 


195/75R14...*60.85 

| |215/75R15.  ..*71.»5  I 

Other  sizes 


L 5 litres  10W30  1 1 * II  available. 

J U&ffianahip  J |_C^II_«or  deta»s_| 


42  ESSEX  ST. 
(Gordon  & Waterloo) 


822-6290 
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Biography 
sheds  new 
light  on 
Montgomery 
legend 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

Famed  novelist  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery  fictionalized  her 
own  life  in  an  attempt  to  make  it 
as  carefree  as  that  of  her  heroines. 

That’s  a finding  brought  to  light 
in  a short  biography  written  by 
English  professor  Mary  Rubio 
and  professor  emerita  Elizabeth 
Waterston.  Writing  a Life:  L.  M. 
Montgomery  — published  last 
spring  and  recently  translated  into 
Japanese  and  large-print  editions 
— examines  inconsistencies  be- 
tween Montgomery’s  journals 
and  what  in-depth  research  and 
the  verbal  testimonies  of  those 
who  knew  her  suggest. 

Chronicling  Montgomery’s  life 
from  1 874  to  1 942,  the  text  exam- 
ines how  she  responded  to  an  un- 
happy marriage,  constrained  am- 
bitions and  the  pressures  of 
popularity  by  self-editing  her 
own  journals  and  inserting  mes- 
sages of  resistance  throughout  her 
superficially  pleasant  stories. 

This  paints  a darker  picture  of 
Montgomery’s  life  than  most  of 
her  readers  possess,  says 
Waterston. 

“It  is  often  assumed  that  because 
Montgomery’s  characters  are  for 
the  most  part  carefree,  she  must 
have  been  as  well.  The  truth  is 
that,  in  many  ways,  she  had  an 
unhappy  life,  and  writing  became 
a valuable  outlet  for  that.  The  real 
Montgomery  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  brightness  of  her  novels 
and  the  sadness  of  her  journals, 
like  a braid  with  three  strands.” 
Detailing  the  stages  of  a 
woman’s  life,  Montgomery’s 
journals  — like  her  novels  — are 
becoming  popular  with  women 
the  world  over  who  identify  with 
the  social  forces  that  shaped  her 
life,  says  Rubio.  But  the  appeal  of 
Montgomery’s  writing  crosses 
gender  and  cultural  boundaries, 
too,  she  notes. 

Introduced  to  Japan  after  the 
Second  World  War,  the  Anne  of 
Green  Gables  series  helped  re-es- 
tablish a sense  of  optimism  and 
buoyancy  among  the  people 
there,  says  Rubio,  and 


LETTERS 

I wish  to  thank  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  all  those  who  partici- 
pated in  organizing  and  celebrat- 
ing at  my  farewell  luncheon. 
Daniel  and  I will  carry  your  gifts 
of  love  and  friendship  always. 

Madie  Ferere 


I would  like  to  thank  all  the  warm, 
friendly  people  I have  met  and 
worked  with  for  making  my  28 
years  at  the  University  very 
memorable.  I’d  also  like  to  thank 
those  who  attended  and  contrib- 
uted to  my  retirement  party.  Spe- 
cial thanks  to  John  and  Dave  of  the 
Grounds  Department  for  a great 
party. 


Fire  inspections  to  resume 


English  professor  emerita  Elizabeth  Waterston,  left,  and  Prof.  Mary 
Rubio  are  co-authors  of  a short  biography  on  well-known  writer  Lucy 
Maud  Montgomery. 


Montgomery  continues  to  be  ex- 
tremely popular  with  the  Japa- 
nese public. 

In  a similar  vein,  Montgomery  ’ s 
novels  were  used  to  give  Commu- 
nist Polish  freedom  fighters  a 
sense  of  warmth,  home,  hearth 
and  community  during  the  First 
World  War  and  the  Cold  War  re- 
gime of  Communism. 

The  short  Montgomery  biogra- 
phy — to  be  followed  eventually 
by  an  extensive  longer  biography 
by  Rubio  — continues  dissecting 
the  popularity  of  Montgomery’s 
work. 


Photo  - Kerith  Waddington 

“Paired  with  a talent  for  vivid, 
emotional  writing,  Montgomery 
had  a marvellous  human  under- 
standing of  how  and  why  people 
act  the  way  they  do,”  says  Rubio. 
“She  grew  up  in  an  oral  tradition, 
and  it  shows  in  her  storytelling 
abilities  and  the  way  she  shaped 
her  own  journals.  The  trials  and 
tribulations  of  her  characters  and 
herself  come  to  life  through  her 
writing,  and  we  are  all  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  that  talent.” 

The  biography  and  its  transla- 
tions are  available  in  the  U of  G 
Library.  □ 


Bala  museum  keeps 
author’s  memories  alive 


Lucy  Maud  Montgomery  and  her 
writings  have  had  an  impact  on  the 
lives  of  many  people.  Count  Jack 
and  Linda  Hutton  of  Bala,  Ont., 
among  them. 

They  own  the  house  in  Bala 
where  Montgomery  spent  a sum- 
mer vacation  in  1922  and  have 
turned  it  into  a museum  that  has 
been  visited  by  more  than  13,000 
people. 

The  location  of  the  house  was 
confirmed  by  English  professor 
Mary  Rubio  in  U of  G’s 
Montgomery  archives.  The 
Huttons  were  inspired  to  turn  it 
into  a museum  after  honeymoon- 
ing in  P.E.I.  and  a later  meeting 


The  Guelph  Fire  Department  will 
resume  its  annual  fire  inspections 
on  campus  beginning  next  week. 

Working  in  co-operation  with 
campus  fire  prevention  officers, 
the  department  will  be  checking 
to  see  what  measures  the  Univer- 
sity community  has  taken  to  cor- 
rect infractions  noted  during  1995 
inspections.  These  visits  will  also 
give  faculty  and  staff  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  the  fire  prevention 
officers. 

This  year,  inspections  will  in- 
volve infractions  not  only  under 
the  Ontario  Fire  Code  but  also 
under  the  National  Fire  Code, 
Part  4,  which  deals  with  flamma- 
ble and  combustible  liquids.  This 
includes  quantities  of  flammable 
and  combustible  liquids,  types  of 
storage  containers  and  the  size  of 


the  container. 

The  fire  code  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  storage  of  excessive 
amounts  of  Class  “A”  combusti- 
bles — such  things  as  wood,  pa- 
per, clothes  or  anything  that 
leaves  an  ash  behind  when 
burned.  Too  much  of  these  mate- 
rials in  a basement,  closet  or  stor- 
age room  could  fuel  a small  fire 
into  a large  one. 

The  Fire  Division  asks  that  eve- 
ryone check  their  storage  in  both 
the  workplace  and  the  home  and 
re-evaluate  the  need  for  each 
item. 

“When  in  doubt,  throw  it  out,” 
says  community  liaison  officer 
Robin  Begin. 

For  more  information  about  the 
inspections  or  fire  safety,  call  the 
Fire  Division  at  Ext.  2071.  □ 


with  Rubio. 

“Our  lives  have  changed  com- 
pletely since  becoming  familiar 
with  the  Montgomery  legend,” 
says  Jack  Hutton,  retired  promo- 
tions director  for  the  Ontario  Sec- 
ondary School  Federation. 

“We  continue  to  leam  from  the 
people  we  meet  about  the  ways 
her  work  has  positively  influ- 
enced their  lives,”  he  says.  “And 
every  time  we  hear  those  personal 
anecdotes,  we  enjoy  the  wonder 
of  the  worlds  she  created  all  over 
again.” 

The  museum  is  open  weekends 
until  the  end  of  June,  then  daily 
until  Labor  Day.  □ 


Host  an 

International  Teen 

Arboretum  Grounds 
Co-ordinator  Ric  Jordan  and 
family  hosted  Rocio  from 
Spain  for  two  summers.  It 
was  fun  and  educational. 

♦ Teens  are  13-1 9 + Attend  classes  at  U of  G weekdays 
4 From  Spain,  Korea,  France  <S  Brazil 
4 4 weeks  in  July  or  2 weeks  in  August 
4 You  provide  room,  board  & a “Canadian  welcome" 

4 We  pay  $90/week 
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4-  The  Flower  Store  on 
campus  will  re-open 
full  time  Sept.  3. 

♦ We  offer  FREE  on 
campus  delivery  all 
summer  long  from  our 
downtown  location. 

4 For  same  great  prices, 
same  unique  selection 
and  unquestionable 
quality,  call  836-5021 
or  822-2097. 


OPEN  FOR 
CONVOCATION 
June  3-7 


10  Paisley  Rd. 
(Royal  City  Plaza) 


Carl  Cryderman 


AT  A GLANCE 

Be  a sport!  The  Athletics 
Department  is  gearing  up 
for  its  annual  Gryphon 
Activity  Camp  for  children 
aged  5 to  14.  The  camp 
combines  educational 
activities  with  sports  and 
games  such  as  tennis, 
baseball,  arts  and  crafts, 
swimming,  volleyball  and 
martial  arts.  Six  weekly 
sessions  are  planned, 
running  from  July  1 to 
Aug.  9.  Hours  are  9 a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  Cost  of  each 
session  is  $125.  Athletics  is 
also  offering  a “Leaders  in 
Training”  program.  For  a 
camp  brochure,  call  Pat 
Richards  at  ExL  2742. 

A new  focus.  University 
Affairs  and  Development 
has  reorganized  to  put 
more  emphasis  on 
development  and  public 
affairs  . . . page  2 

Alumni  home  in. 

Hundreds  of  U of  G alumni 
are  expected  to  make  their 
way  back  to  campus  for 
Alumni  Weekend  June  21 
to  23  . . . page  3 

Thought  for  the  week 


A degree 
of  success 


A moment's  insight  is 
sometimes  worth  a life ’s 
experience. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


More  than  2,000  students  earned 
U of  G degrees  last  week  during 
seven  convocation  ceremonies. 
Above:  Microbiology  graduate 
Kerrm  Yau  and  his  son  Brighton 
wave  goodbye  to  Guelph  follow- 
ing morning  convocation  June  6. 
At  top  right:  Convocation  proves  a 
bonnie  good  time  for  Joshua 
Newlands,  who  received  a master 
of  science  in  aquaculture,  but  he 
manages  to  keep  a tight  lip  on  the 
age-old  mystery  as  to  what  men 
wear  under  their  kilts.  At  bottom 
right:  Honors  psychology  stu- 
dents Tanya  Critschley,  left,  and 
Ingrid  Ambus  share  smiles  as  well 
as  degrees.  For  more  convoca- 
tion coverage,  see  pages  6 and  7. 

Photos  - Kerith  Waddington, 
University  Communications 


‘ » Trade-mar*  ol  GBC. 


A new  car?  Putting  the  kids  through  college? 
Retiring  . . . comfortably.  Whatever  your  dreams, 
we  can  make  your  money  grow. 

CIBC  Banking  Centre,  23  College  Ave.  West 
Telqjhone:  824-6520 
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We  see  what  you  see. 
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Development,  public  affairs  focus  of  reorganization 


Development  and  Public  Affairs 


An  entire  new  management  team 
will  join  vice-president  John 
Mabley  by  this  fall. 

The  recently  appointed  vice- 
president  has  restructured  Uni- 
versity Affairs  and  Development 
and  refocused  and  realigned  staff 
activities  to  centre  on  develop- 
ment and  public  affairs.  The 
changes,  based  on  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Prof.  Ken  Grant 
following  an  internal  review  of 
UA&D,  have  been  approved  by 
Executive  Group. 

Personnel  changes  involving 
early  retirements,  voluntary  buy- 
outs, a professional  staff  depar- 
ture and  the  non-replacement  of 
two  vacant  positions  will  enable 
the  unit  to  absorb  a $230,000  cut 
to  the  1 996/97  $2.4-million  oper- 
ating budget. 

Development  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, as  the  unit  is  now  called, 
consists  of  three  units  — Cam- 
paign Programs;  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development,  a merger  of 
two  previously  separate  units; 
and  Communications  and  Public 
Affairs,  a merger  of  University 
Communications  and  Commu- 
nity Relations.  Under  the  restruc- 
turing, the  management  of  War 
Memorial  Hall  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Hospitality  Services. 

Searches  will  begin  shortly  for 
directors  of  Campaign  Programs 
and  Communications  and  Public 
Affairs.  Paulette  Samson,  acting 
director  of  Development,  as- 
sumes the  position  of  director  of 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  the  reorganization  will  posi- 
tion the  unit  to  respond  to  several 
recommendations  in  the  Univer- 
sity’s strategic  plan  Making 
Change.  The  Strategic-Planning 
Commission  has  directed  U of  G 
to  raise  new  revenues  for  the  aca- 
demic and  support  needs  of  the 
institution,  to  explore  new  rela- 


tionships with  business  and  in- 
dustry, and  to  develop  new  oppor- 
tunities for  alumni  and  other 
groups  to  be  involved  in  Guelph’s 
work. 

“In  these  constrained  times,  we 
must  organize  ourselves  for  a 
more  focused  effort  to  raise  funds 
to  help  us  sustain  our  high  qual- 
ity,” says  Rozanski.  “We  have  a 
particular  need  to  increase  sup- 
port for  scholarships  and  other 
student  financial  assistance,  as 
well  as  for  research  and  scholar- 
ship.” 

This  will  involve  concentrated 
campaigning  as  well  as  continual 
annual  development  efforts,  he 
says.  “I  am  confident  that  the 
structure  John  Mabley  has  insti- 
tuted will  help  us  achieve  these 
goals.” 

When  Mabley  joined  U of  G in 
January,  he  quickly  identified  the 
need  for  a “sales  force”  in  support 
of  advancement.  Guelph  is  now  in 
an  environment  where  it  must  be 
on  a never-ending  campaign  foot- 
ing, he  says.  The  Campaign  Pro- 
grams unit  will  explore  every 
revenue-generating  opportunity 


to  support  the  University’s  aca- 
demic and  research  programs, 
scholarships  and  capital  needs,  he 
says. 

“Development  and  Public  Af- 
fairs staff  understand  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  move  purpose- 
fully ahead  to  increase  revenues 
with  the  help  of  volunteers  and 
community  and  business  lead- 
ers.” 

The  internal  review  of  UA&D 
also  identified  a need  for  closer 
links  between  the  alumni  affairs 
and  development  functions.  This 
merger  was  carefully  considered, 
Mabley  says.  A single  director  for 
these  two  functions  will,  in  the 
long  term,  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  institution,  he  says,  and  the 
merger  will  reduce  overall  spend- 
ing in  the  unit. 

Rozanski  emphasizes  that  the 
restructuring  does  not  diminish 
the  centrality  of  alumni  affairs  at 
U of  G. 

“Our  alumni  will  continue  to  be 
a major  focus  of  our  activity  and 
key  partners  in  advancing  the 
University,”  he  says.  “I  am  very 
grateful  to  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation for  their  advice  and  sup- 
port.” He  adds  that  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development  will  be 
working  closely  with  college 
deans  in  the  future. 


An  increase  and  decrease  in  bene- 
fit rates  for  U of  G employees 
went  into  effect  June  1. 

Long-term  disability  rates  rose 
9.7  per  cent.  For  most  employees, 
this  means  an  increase  of  less  than 
$20  per  year.  The  University  pays 
an  additional  $55,000  a year. 

The  life  insurance  rate  dropped 
by  5.7  per  cent.  For  an  employee 
with  $100,000  in  life  insurance, 
this  will  mean  a reduction  of 
about  $6  a year.  This  drop  is  due 
to  the  consolidation  of  life  insur- 


Two  assistant  directors  will 
work  with  Samson.  Kathryn 
Elton  will  be  assistant  director  for 
alumni  affairs  and  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  preserving  attention  to 
alumni,  says  Mabley.  Don 
Stephenson  will  be  assistant  di- 
rector for  planned  giving  (major 
giving  through  wills  and  life  in- 
surance). This  area  has  consider- 
able promise,  Mabley  says. 

Cathy  Verby  will  be  manager  of 
Annual  Fund  programs  (the  Par- 
ents’ Program,  Alma  Mater  Fund 
and  Campus  Fund).  Two  manag- 
ers will  be  responsible  for  support 
functions. 

The  Grant  report  recommended 
the  formation  of  a business  office, 
which  will  be  headed  by  Michael 
Herbert.  This  office  will  consoli- 
date the  financial,  personnel  and 
advertising  records  of  all  areas  in 
Development  and  Public  Affairs. 

Tom  Dean  will  manage  infor- 
mation systems,  and  one  of  his 
priorities  will  be  to  install  a new 
electronic  data-processing  sys- 
tem. “We  need  an  efficient  infor- 
mation system  to  support  any  tar- 
geted fund-raising  appeals,” 
Mabley  says. 

The  Community  Relations  unit 
was  reassigned  earlier  this  year 
after  director  Gary  Nadalin  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  general 
manager  with  the  Guelph  Cham- 


ance  policies  of  many  Ontario 
universities  under  one  umbrella 
plan  through  Sun  Life,  says  Vince 
Pellegrino,  pensions  and  benefits 
co-ordinator  in  Human  Re- 
sources. Sun  Life  has  guaranteed 
the  rate  for  three  years. 

Pellegrino  says  the  combined 
program  gives  universities  access 
to  more  competitive  rates,  which 
in  this  case  will  save  U of  G about 
$60,000  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  □ 


ber  of  Commerce.  The  functions 
of  the  director  of  Community  Re- 
lations will  be  merged  with  the 
directorship  of  Communications 
and  Public  Affairs.  The  C&PA 
director  will  add  a public  affairs 
focus  to  communications  and  de- 
velop programs  and  services  that 
will  forge  new  strategic  partner- 
ships between  the  University  and 
the  community  at  large,  says 
Mabley. 

C&PA  staff  will  remain  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre, 
but  will  move  to  space  to  be  va- 
cated by  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Mary  Cocivera,  director  of  Uni- 
versity Communications,  left  the 
University  May  3 1 . Trish  Walker, 
director  of  Alumni  Affairs,  will 
leave  June  30.  Rozanski  com- 
mends them  for  their  service  to 
the  University  over  the  years. 

“I  thank  Mary  and  Trish  for  their 
important  contributions  and  wish 
them  well  in  the  future,”  he  says. 

Sandra  Webster,  manager  of  in- 
ternal communications  and  publi- 
cations, will  serve  as  acting  direc- 
tor of  C&PA  until  a new  director 
is  appointed. 

Grant  has  just  completed  a re- 
view of  the  Office  of  First- Year 
Studies  and  is  now  reviewing  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Re- 
source Centre.  □ 

Obituary 

Allan  Bruce,  former  foreman  of 
the  plumbing  shop,  died  in  Guelph 
March  2 at  the  age  of  67.  He  was 
an  employee  of  U of  G from  1954 
to  1988.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Isabell;  his  daughter,  Esther 
Sumka,  of  Orangeville;  his  son, 
Gordon,  of  St.  Thomas;  and  four 
grandchildren.  A tree  will  be  dedi- 
cated in  his  memory  Sept.  22  at  2 
p.m.  at  the  Wall-Custance  Memo- 
rial Forest  at  the  Arboretum.  □ 
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OMAFRA,  U of  G sign  on.  Noble  Villeneuve,  Ontario  minister  of  agriculture,  food  and  rural  affairs,  left,  and 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski  sign  a memorandum  of  understanding  to  pave  the  way  for  a new  partnership 
between  U of  G and  the  ministry.  With  this  memo,  the  two  organizations  agree  in  principle  to  develop  a 
partnership  agreement  to  deliver  education,  research  and  laboratory  services  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
Ontario  s agriculture  and  food  industries  in  an  unprecedented  way.  It’s  expected  that  a memo  of  agreement, 
now  being  discussed,  will  be  signed  this  fall.  Copies  of  the  memo  of  understanding  are  available  from  Owen 
Roberts  in  the  Office  of  Research  at  Ext.  8278.  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  (research),  is  available  to 
visit  colleges  and  departments  to  discuss  the  proposal.  He  can  be  reached  at  Ext.  3081 . Photo  - Trina  Koster 

Brooks  named  director  of  GWP2 


New  GWP2  director  Prof.  Bob  Brooks  says  the  program  has  a record  it 
can  be  proud  of.  Photo  - Kerith  Waddington 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

Prof.  Bob  Brooks,  Physics,  is  the 
new  director  of  the  Guelph-Wa- 
terloo  Program  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Physics  (GWP2),  the  sec- 
ond largest  graduate  physics  pro- 
gram in  the  province.  His 
three-year  term  begins  July  1 . 

Launched  in  1981  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  courses  for  gradu- 
ate physics  students  at  Guelph 
and  Waterloo  and  to  encourage 
collaboration  among  faculty  at 
both  institutions,  GWP2  boasts  an 
enrolment  that  varies  between  75 
and  90.  Currently  involving  75 
graduate  faculty  from  three  uni- 
versities (Guelph,  Waterloo  and 
Wilfrid  Laurier)  and  affiliated  re- 
search laboratories,  the  program 
has  both  teaching  and  research 
components. 

Brooks,  who  is  graduate  co-or- 
dinator for  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  a member  of  the  pro- 
gram’s co-ordinating  committee, 
has  been  involved  with  GWP2 
since  1984.  He  believes  the  pro- 
gram’s most  immediate  challenge 
lies  in  weathering  budget  cut- 
backs and  finding  the  research 
funds  needed  to  maintain  its 
status  in  the  province. 

“Collaboration  is  enabling  stu- 
dents to  have  access  to  a greater 
selection  of  courses  and  exper- 
tise, and  I’d  like  to  help  find  ways 
to  see  this  continue,”  says 
Brooks.  "Our  student  numbers  re- 
cently reached  90  because  of  the 
opportunities  presented  by  the 
program,  and  this  is  a record  of 
which  both  universities  are  de- 
servedly proud.” 

His  responsibilities  as  director 
include  overseeing  the  admission 
process,  being  responsible  to  stu- 
dents in  the  program  and  helping 
faculty  select  students  for  their 
research  programs.  He  also  plans 


to  explore  ways  of  building 
bridges  with  the  private  sector 
and  smaller  high-tech  companies, 
which  are  potentially  the  future 
employers  of  GWP2  graduates. 

Technology  is  helping  collabo- 
rative programs  like  this  become 
a reality,  says  Brooks.  Although 
Guelph  and  Waterloo  are  30  kilo- 
metres apart,  they  are  joined  elec- 
tronically by  two  microwave 
links  servicing  two  fully 
equipped  video  classrooms.  That 
means  students  wishing  to  take  a 
course  offered  at  the  partner  insti- 
tution can  do  so  without  having  to 
commute.  Student  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings  and  comprehen- 


sive examinations  are  also  now 
performed  over  “the  link.” 
Research  in  GWP2  spans  such 
disciplines  as  astrophysics, 
atomic  molecular  and  optical 
physics,  chemical  physics,  and 
nuclear  and  particle  physics.  Par- 
ticipants have  received  recogni- 
tion for  their  work  as  fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  and 
the  American  Physical  Society,  as 
Sloan  and  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  fellows  and  as  winners 
of  the  Herzberg  Medal  and 
Polanyi  Prize. 

With  Brooks’s  appointment,  the 
main  office  of  GWP2  comes  to 
Guelph.  The  directorship  alter- 
nates between  the  two  universi- 


Gordon  to  be  repaved 


Gordon  Street  will  be  repaved 
from  Stone  Road  to  Wellington 
Street  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
June,  resulting  in  lane  closures 
near  the  University. 

Marking  the  final  phase  of  the 
Gordon  Street  reconstruction  pro- 
ject that  started  last  summer,  this 


second  paving  of  Gordon  will  be 
synchronized  with  the  comple- 
tion of  sidewalks  in  front  of  OVC 
and  War  Memorial  Hall.  Land- 
scaping, lighting  and  signage 
changes  at  the  Macdonald  Ste- 
wart Art  Centre  will  also  continue 
during  this  time.  □ 


ties  every  three  years.  Previous 
directors  from  U of  G have  been 
provost  Iain  Campbell  and  Prof. 
Ross  Hallett. 

Brooks  encourages  students  in- 
terested in  the  program  to  pick  up 
a brochure  at  the  GWP2  office  in 
Room  217  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building  or  to  check  out  the  Web 
site  http://www. physics. 
uoguelph.ca/gwp2/GWlist.html.  □ 


Bring  it  on  home  for 
Alumni  Weekend  ’96 


by  Tina  Veltri 

“There’s  no  place  like  home, 
there’s  no  place  like  home.” 
We’ve  all  heard  those  words 
chanted  by  the  unforgettable 
Dorothy  in  the  classic  movie  The 
Wizard  of  Oz.  Well,  Dorothy  was 
right.  So  pack  your  bags  and  tap 
your  heels  together  for  a trip  back 
home  for  Alumni  Weekend  June 
21  to  23. 

The  hundreds  of  alumni  who 
work  on  campus  won’t  need  to 
pack  a bag,  but  all  are  invited  to 
attend  the  weekend  activities,  en- 
joy the  fun  and  share  the  memo- 
ries with  those  coming  from 
greater  distances. 

Highlights  of  this  year’s  Alumni 
Weekend  include  a special  25- 
year  reunion  celebration  for  all 
1971  graduates.  Be  sure  to  bring 
comfortable  shoes  Saturday  for  a 
guided  walking  tour  of  the  cam- 
pus and  a hearty  appetite  for  the 
alumni  picnic  that  follows.  Relax 
after  lunch  with  a wagon  tour  of 
the  campus,  and  top  it  all  off  with 
a special  25-year  reunion,  recep- 
tion and  banquet  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall.  Many  other  classes  will  also 
hold  reunion  luncheons  and  din- 
ners on  Saturday,  along  with  the 
traditional  Golden  Anniversary 
Dinner. 

Don’t  miss  the  presentation  of 
the  Alumnus  of  Honor  Award  to 
1970  B.Sc.  graduate  Ginty  Jocius 
at  the  alumni  picnic.  Jocius,  who 
is  president  of  his  own  communi- 
cations and  marketing  firm  in 
Guelph  — Ginty  Jocius  and  As- 
sociates — is  being  honored  for 
his  extensive  involvement  with 
the  University  and  his  leadership 
in  business,  industry  and  the  com- 
munity. Early  in  his  career,  he 
served  as  executive  assistant  to 
two  Ontario  ministers  of  agricul- 
ture and  is  still  active  in  provin- 
cial politics.  He  is  a director  of  the 
Developing  Countries  Farm  Ra- 
dio Network  and  a member  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  of  Agrologists. 

Last  year,  Jocius  was  named  Ca- 
nadian Marketer  of  the  Year  by 
the  Canadian  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Association  for  his  launch 
of  the  Outdoor  Farm  Show  held 
each  fall  near  Burford.  He  re- 
cently helped  launch  Rotary  Can- 
ada’s Gift  of  Wings  project  and 
led  the  Guelph  Rotary  Club  in  a 
successful  $1 -million  fund-rais- 
ing campaign. 

The  OVC  Alumni  Association 
will  present  its  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award  Saturday  at  a 
noon  luncheon  to  1957  graduate 
Donald  MacDonald,  a former 
member  of  Board  of  Governors. 
MacDonald  has  done  much  to  ad- 
vance public  trust  in  the  veteri- 
nary profession.  In  addition  to 
meeting  clients  at  MacDonald 
Animal  Hospital  on  Bloor  Street 
in  Toronto,  he  has  advised  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pet  owners 
via  radio  and  television. 

While  serving  on  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  Association  Council 
in  the  1960s,  MacDonald  helped 
launch  the  community  college 
program  for  animal  health  techni- 
cians. He  was  chair  of  the  provin- 
cial licence  and  review  board  un- 
der the  Animals  for  Research  Act 
and  served  as  Ontario  repre- 
sentative, and  later  president,  of 
the  Canadian  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

While  visiting  OVC  for  the 


presentation,  schedule  some  time 
to  see  a display  of  artifacts  from 
the  C.A.V.  Barker  Museum  of 
Canadian  Veterinary  Medical 
History.  Visit  the  display  Satur- 
day from  9:30  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in 
Room  2635  of  OVC. 

Alumni  Weekend  wraps  up 
Sunday  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  U of  G Alumni  Association 
and  a farewell  brunch.  The 
Alumni  Volunteer  Award  will  be 
presented  to  1949  OAC  graduate 
Robert  Murray  in  recognition  of 
his  loyalty  and  commitment  to  U 
of  G.  He  served  several  years  on 
the  OAC  Alumni  Association 
board  and  was  instrumental  in 
giving  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students  a voice  among 
alumni. 

Murray  led  alumni  involvement 
in  the  review  of  OAC  that  eventu- 
ally led  to  significant  changes  in 
its  curriculum.  He  also  joined  the 
University’s  strategic-planning 
process  in  its  earliest  days  to  en- 
sure a strong  alumni  voice  in  the 
process.  He  is  a member  of  the 
OAC  Alumni  Foundation,  repre- 
sents alumni  on  Senate  and  was 
one  of  the  key  advocates  for  the 
development  of  GUARD  Inc.,  of 
which  he  now  serves  as  CEO. 

Alumni  Weekend  events 

June  21 

■ Guided  walking  tours  of  cam- 
pus, \ and  3 p.m.,  leaving  from 
Alumni  House. 

■ Welcome  barbecue,  6 p.m., 
Lennox/Addington  dining 
room. 

■ Observatory  tours,  9 and  10:30 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  Building. 

June  22 

■ Slo-pitch  tournament,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.,  south  quad  diamonds. 

■ Demonstration  of  artifacts 
from  the  C.A.V.  Barker  Mu- 
seum, 9:30  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  OVC 
Room  2635. 

■ Guided  nature  walk  through 
the  Arboretum,  9:30  a.m., 
leaves  from  Alumni  House. 

■ Guided  walking  tour  of  cam- 
pus, 10  a.m.,  starts  at  Alumni 
House. 

■ Guided  tours  of  OVC  and  dem- 
onstrations, 10  a.m.,  Lifetime 
Learning  Centre. 

■ Alumni  picnic  and  presenta- 
tion of  Alumnus  of  Honor 
award,  noon,  Creelman  Hall. 

■ OVC  luncheon  and  presenta- 
tion of  OVC  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award,  noon.  Life- 
time Learning  Centre. 

■ Mac  ’56  quilt  dedication,  2 
p.m.,  FACS  Building. 

■ World  Wide  Web  demonstra- 
tion, 3:30  p.m.,  Thombrough 
Room  100. 

■ 25-year  reunion,  reception  and 
dinner,  5 p.m.,  Peter  Clark 
Hall. 

■ Golden  Anniversary  Dinner,  6 
p.m.,  Lifetime  Learning  Cen- 
tre. 

June  23 

■ Church  service,  9 a.m.,  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

■ Alumni  House  open  house,  10 
a.m. 

■ Farewell  brunch  and  presenta- 
tion of  Alumni  Volunteer 
Award  and  Gordon  Nixon 
Leadership  Awards,  10:30 
a.m.,  Creelman  Hall.  □ 
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Prof.  Peter  Kevan  holds  a brochure  about  a field  course  fund  he  has 
established  with  Rob  McLaughlin,  a sessional  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology.  Donations  can  be  made  through  Alumni  House  in  support  of 
field  courses  on  environmental  and  ecological  education. 

Photo  - Kerith  Waddington,  University  Communications 


Fertilizer  is  brewing  in  Zimbabwe 


Mexican  field  course 
explores  pollination 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

University  Communications 

Having  a stigma  can  be  a real  pis- 
til. 

That’s  what  senior  students  tak- 
ing a two-week  course  on  pollina- 
tion biology  in  Mexico  are  learn- 
ing and  what  a new  book  outlines. 

Pollination  Biology,  a collec- 
tion of  research  papers  by  senior 
students  taking  the  first  U of  G/ 
Universidad  Nacional  Automa  de 
Mexico  (UNAM)  field  course  in 
Mexico  in  1994,  was  edited  by 
Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  and  former  re- 
search assistant  Carlos  Greco. 
Written  in  English  and  Spanish 
and  produced  with  support  from 
the  Alma  Mater  Fund,  the  text  is 
now  available  in  libraries  at  each 
of  the  partner  institutions. 

Paired  with  an  updated  course 
manual,  Pollination  Biology  is  an 
important  development  in  die  es- 
tablishment  of  the  young 
bi-national  course,  says  Kevan. 

“Besides  offering  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  mutualistic  rela- 
tionships that  form  between  or- 
ganisms in  the  course  of 
pollination,  the  text  has  the  poten- 
tial to  generate  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject and  help  future  participants 
get  a handle  on  the  kinds  of  re- 
search they  can  pursue  while  in 
Mexico,”  he  says.  “I  feel  it  will 
become  a valuable  informadon 
tool  for  students  north  and  south 
of  the  United  States  alike.  More- 
over, the  principles  of  the  ecology 
of  the  basic  mutualism  exempli- 
fied by  pollination  interrelation- 
ships  apply  to  co-evolutionary 
ecology  as  a whole.” 

Now  in  its  second  year,  the 


course  on  pollinadon  biology  — 
the  study  of  how  a flower’s  pollen 
gets  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma 
in  the  fertilizadon  process  — was 
originally  a theory  course  that 
Kevan  developed  into  a field 
practicum  in  1990.  It  is  being  of- 
fered every  other  year  at  the  end 
of  the  spring  semester  at  a cost  of 
about  $1,000  per  Canadian  stu- 
dent, which  covers  travel  and  ac- 
commodation in  Mexico. 

To  date,  about  75  English-  and 
Spanish-speaking  students  have 
participated  in  the  program,  says 
Kevan,  and  it  has  been  well-re- 
ceived. 

‘The  language  barrier  is  over- 
come with  a lot  of  fun,  and  stu- 
dents are  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  nature  of  their  experiences,” 
he  says.  “And  the  quality  of  re- 
search coming  out  of  the  course 
makes  my  job  as  professor  and 
editor  both  interesting  and  pleas- 
urable.” 

Kevan  is  also  fine-tuning  a 
“Biodiversity  and  Human  Ecol- 
ogy” course  offered  this  year  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua. 
Currently  non-credit  only,  the  17- 
day  field  course  is  estimated  to 
cost  $1,300  per  student. 

PhD  environmental  biology  stu- 
dent Svenja  Belaoussoff,  who 
participated  in  the  Nicaragua  pro- 
gram, believes  it’s  important  for 
ecologists  to  travel  through  such 
areas  to  understand  how  the  peo- 
ple living  there  survive.  The  les- 
sons learned  there  increase  the 
likelihood  that  wise  and  informed 
suggestions  about  conservation 
issues  can  be  made,  she  says. 

Anyone  interested  in  either  of 
the  field  courses  should  call 
Kevan  at  Ext.  2479.  □ 


by  Kersti  Kahar 

Office  of  Research 

Put  beer  on  the  rocks  and  what  do 
you  get?  A U of  G researcher 
knows  — he’s  using  the  unusual 
blend  of  local  resources  to  make 
badly  needed  fertilizer  for  Zim- 
babwe’s farmers. 

Prof.  Peter  van  Straaten,  Land 
Resource  Science,  aims  to  help 
Zimbabwean  farmers  through  re- 
source development.  He’s  target- 
ing the  smallholder  or  sustenance 
farmers  who  can’t  afford  chemi- 
cal fertilizers. 

Working  in  the  growing  area  of 
agrogeology  (an  interdisciplinary 
science  combining  geology  with 
soil  science),  van  Straaten  is  us- 
ing expertise  and  indigenous  re- 
sources — including  phosphate 
deposits  and  beer  residue  from 
local  home  breweries  — to  create 
a practical  fertilizer  that’s  acces- 
sible to  farmers. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  with 
agrogeology  is  put  geology  in  the 
service  of  agriculture,”  he  says. 
“We’re  looking  for  indigenous 
mineral  and  organic  resources 
that  can  be  developed  into  a ma- 
terial that  improves  soil  produc- 
tivity.” 

For  more  than  20  years,  van 
Straaten  has  been  involved  in 
agrogeology  projects  in  Africa 
and  the  Indian  subcontinent.  One 
of  his  first  projects  was  in  Tanza- 
nia, where  his  team  — consisting 
of  both  local  and  U of  G scientists 
— discovered  local  phosphate  de- 
posits, one  of  which  could  sup- 
port a given  district  for  30  to  40 
years.  Although  the  local  phos- 
phate can  be  an  excellent  fertil- 
izer, however,  it  isn’t  very  soluble 
in  its  original  state.  So  the  team 
had  to  find  a way  to  modify  the 
material’s  mineralogy. 

The  difficulty  faced  by  re- 
searchers in  Tanzania  inspired 
van  Straaten’s  work  in  Zim- 
babwe. The  two  projects  are  simi- 
lar in  that  both  faced  the  problem 
of  insoluble  phosphate;  they  dif- 
fer in  that  Zimbabwe  is  a more 


developed  country  and  has  its 
own  fertilizer  industry.  But  as  van 
Straaten  notes,  that  doesn’t  help 
the  small-scale  farmer. 

“The  problem  remains  the  same 
for  smallholder  farmers  — they 
can’t  afford  chemical  fertilizers. 
And  moreover,  they  aren’t  always 
available  or  effective.” 

Van  Straaten  and  his  team  de- 
cided to  use  the  powdered  wastes 
from  phosphate  mines  because 
powdered  phosphate  is  more  sol- 
uble. But  local  farmers  didn’t 
want  a powder;  they  wanted 
something  granular  that  looked 
like  fertilizer.  So  the  researchers 
set  about  developing  a pelletizing 
technique  that  could  produce  a 
low-cost  phosphate  fertilizer 
product  using  only  Zimbabwean 
resources  and  technology. 

The  method  was  simple.  A pow- 
dered mixture  of  phosphate 
wastes  and  locally  available  triple 
super  phosphate  was  combined 
with  water  on  an  inclined  rotating 
disc.  The  addition  of  beer  residue 
— a widely  available  indigenous 


Seven  awards  were  made  in  the 
latest  round  of  international  field 
study  grants. 

Kimberley  Cowan,  an  MA  stu- 
dent in  the  Collaborative  Interna- 
tional Development  Studies 
(CIDS)  program,  will  spend  the 
fall  semester  in  the  Caribbean  an- 
alysing a women’s  co-operative 
and  how  it  empowers  women. 

Martin  Winston,  a B.A.Sc.  stu- 
dent in  applied  human  nutrition, 
is  in  the  Philippines  until  July  ex- 
amining Filipino  culture,  food 
paths  and  food. 

CIDS  undergraduate  student 
Juniper  Glass  will  travel  to  India 
in  November  to  work  on  the  pro- 
ject “Feminist  Activism  and 
Scholarship:  Problems  and  Possi- 
bilities for  Canadian-Indian  Part- 
nership.” 


resource  owing  to  Zimbabwe’s 
thriving  home  breweries  — had  a 
binding  effect,  thus  preserving 
the  fertilizer’s  consistency. 

The  pelletized  fertilizer  has 
been  tested  under  controlled  con- 
ditions in  greenhouses,  in  field 
trials  and  by  participating  farm- 
ers. So  far,  the  trials  have  yielded 
encouraging  results,  says  van 
Straaten.  Preliminary  figures  in- 
dicate that  the  agronomic  effec- 
tiveness of  this  material  will  be  in 
the  range  of  80  to  95  per  cent  that 
of  chemical  phosphate  fertilizer. 

‘The  advantage  of  this  material 
is,  of  course,  twofold,”  he  says. 
“We  don’t  have  to  ship  so  much 
material  from  phosphate  mines 
and,  most  important,  we  can  re- 
duce the  price  of  this  material  by 
almost  half.  Our  main  focus  is  on 
indigenous  resource  development 
in  Zimbabwe,  with  Zimbabwe- 
ans, for  Zimbabweans.” 

Van  Straaten’s  work  is  funded 
by  the  International  Development 
Research  Centre.  □ 


Nadine  Evans,  an  M.Sc.  student 
in  the  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development,  is  in 
Vietnam  until  September  exam- 
ining international  tourism  devel- 
opment. 

Sarah  Rosloksi,  an  M.Sc.  stu- 
dent in  environment  biology,  is  in 
Namibia  until  next  May  conduct- 
ing research  on  low-input  nema- 
tode reduction. 

MA  sociology  student  Maria 
Schneidersmann  will  spend  the 
fall  semester  in  Barbados  explor- 
ing the  role  of  small  business  in 
the  development  of  the  Carib- 
bean. 

MLA  student  Marina  Unger 
will  travel  to  New  Zealand  in  Oc- 
tober to  evaluate  the  positive  and 
negative  effects  of  creating  a na- 
tional park.  □ 


POSTCARDS 


Prof.  John  Pratschke,  Consumer  Studies,  has  just 
returned  from  the  Czech  Republic,  where  he  attended 
a conference  on  “University  Education  Focused  on 
Economics  Management  and  Entrepreneurship”  at 
Masaryk  University  in  Bmo. 

Pratschke  also  visited  Masaryk  in  December  under 
a grant  from  the  Professional  Partnerships  Program, 
which  is  administered  through  the  Associated  Uni- 
versities of  Canadian  Colleges  for  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  International  Trade.  He  gave 
seminars  on  “A  Macroeconomic  Overview  of  the 
Contemporary  Economy  of  Canada”  and  “Personal 
Financial  Management  in  the  Emerging  Czech 
Economy.”  He  also  attended  the  presentation  of  the 
prestigious  Karel  Englis  Economics  Award  to  Prime 
Minister  Vaclav  Klaus.  In  addition,  Pratschke  met 
with  faculty  at  Palacky  University  in  Olomouc  to 
discuss  changes  in  their  business  and  economics 
programs. 

Prof.  Terisa  Turner,  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy, spoke  at  the  third  annual  Conference  on  Africa, 
entitled  “Multinational  Corporations:  The  Impact  on 
Economic  Development  and  Human  Rights  in  Af- 
rica,” at  Columbia  University  in  New  York.  Her  talk 
focused  on  human  rights  and  economic  development 


in  the  ex-colonial  societies  — Nigeria,  East  Africa 
and  the  southeast  of  Mexico. 

Prof.  Marta  Rohatynskyj,  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, co-chaired  a symposium  on  “Ethnography 
of  Ethnography:  Generating  Ethnographic  State- 
ments and  Cultural  Brokerage”  at  the  25th-anniver- 
sary  meetings  of  the  Association  for  Social  Anthro- 
pology in  Hawaii.  She  was  also  invited  to  participate 
in  a session  assessing  the  state  of  anthropological 
research  on  the  island  of  New  Britain,  Papua  New 
Guinea. 

Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  of  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs,  travelled  to  the  Netherlands  in  April 
to  serve  on  the  review  committee  for  a Dutch  project 
designed  to  firmly  establish  international  education 
in  the  Netherlands  system  of  higher  education.  The 
committee  is  assessing  the  quality  of  six  Dutch  insti- 
tutions involved  in  the  project.  Shute  will  return  to 
the  Netherlands  in  September  for  a site  visit. 

Prof.  David  Piggins,  Psychology,  gave  a talk  on 
animal  eyes  and  vision  to  the  north  Wales  branch  of 
the  Association  of  Optical  Practitioners.  He  also 
gave  a seminar  in  the  department  of  clinical  veteri- 
nary medicine  at  the  University  of  Cambridge-^ 


Field  studies  receive  support 
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AWARDS 


Tung  named  food  technologist  fellow 


Food  science  professor  Marvin 
Tung  has  been  named  a fellow  of 
the  Institute  of  Food  Technolo- 
gists (IPl  ) for  his  contributions  in 
the  field  of  food  science  and  tech- 
nology over  the  past  25  years.  He 
joins  eight  other  Canadians  who 
have  received  the  award,  includ- 
ing Profs.  John  deMan  and  Dave 
Stanley,  Food  Science. 

Tung,  who  came  to  U of  G in 
1994  to  hold  the  NSERC/George 
Weston  industrial  research  chair 
in  food-packaging  technology,  is 
recognized  for  his  food  and  pack- 
aging polymer  research  and  as  a 
thermal  food-processing  special- 
ist by  industries  across  North 
America. 

Companies  such  as  General 
Foods,  Hershey  Foods,  Nabisco 
Brands  and  Kraft  Foods  have 
sought  his  advice  on  applying 
food  texture  and  rheological 
measurements  in  their  operations. 

Tung’s  research  has  resulted  in 
practical  applications  in  a variety 
of  commercial  settings.  He 
helped  develop  the  squeezable 
plastic  bottle  as  well  as  the  retort 
pouch. 

He  also  helped  develop  a com- 
prehensive nine-day  annual 
course  on  thermal  processing, 
which  has  been  attended  by  food 
industry  and  regulatory  personnel 
for  10  years. 


Prof.  Marvin  Tung 


Photo  - Mary  Koske 


Tung  has  been  an  IFT  member 
for  many  years,  was  the  first  Ca- 
nadian chair  of  its  food  engineer- 
ing division  and  is  a member  of  its 
constitution  and  bylaws  commit- 
tee. 

Before  coming  to  the  University 
of  Guelph,  Tung  was  professor 


and  head  of  food  science  and 
technology  at  the  Technical  Uni- 
versity of  Nova  Scotia  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Fisheries  Technology. 

He  began  his  career  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  in 
1970.  □ 


Prof.  Chris  Hall 


Photo  - Mary  Koske 


DowElanco  honors  Hall 
for  weed  science  advances 


Chemistry Mochemistry  students  honored 


Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Environmental 
Biology,  has  received  the  1996 
DowElanco  Excellence  in  Weed 
Science  Award  for  advances  in  the 
physiology  and  biochemistry  of 
herbicide  action,  weed  resistance 
to  herbicides  and  immunochemi- 
cal methods  for  detecting  pesti- 
cides in  the  environment. 

Hall,  who  is  chair  of  the  turf- 
grass  research  committee  at  the 
Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute,  re- 
ceived the  award  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  eastern  section  of 
the  Expert  Committee  on  Weeds. 

Peter  Desai,  DowElanco’s  di- 
rector of  research  and  develop- 
ment, says  Hall’s  research  has 
had  a significant  impact  on  the 
understanding  of  weed  resistance, 
plant  physiology  and  biochemis- 
try of  herbicides  in  Canada.  “He 
is  one  of  the  world  leaders  in  the 
area  of  immunochemistry  and  its 
applications  to  pesticides.” 

Hall  also  has  an  international 
reputation  as  a world-class  re- 
searcher and  outstanding  teacher 
in  the  area  of  herbicides,  says 
Desai. 

“His  visionary  approach,  curi- 
osity and  determination  to  con- 
tinually look  for  scientific  under- 
standing have  made  him  a leading 
scientist  in  his  field.  I am  con- 
vinced that  his  students  are  going 
to  be  the  future  technical  leaders 
in  Canada.” 

Hall’s  research  explores  the  ef- 
fects of  herbicides  on  the  physiol- 
ogy and  chemistry  of  weeds  and 
crop  plants  with  the  aim  of  selec- 
tively eliminating  weeds  without 
killing  crops.  He  also  focuses  on 
the  control  of  weeds  in  turf  with- 


out pesticides  and  the  develop- 
ment of  simple  immunochemical- 
based  tests  to  measure  pesticide 
levels  in  water,  soil,  food,  urine, 
blood  and  semen. 

He  credits  the  success  of  his  re- 
search — and  the  receipt  of  the 
DowElanco  award  — to  the  fi- 
nancial and  moral  support  of  gov- 
ernment, industry,  weed  science 
colleagues  Profs.  Gerry 
Stephenson,  Clarence  Swanton, 
Vince  Souza-Machado,  Jack 
Alex  and  the  late  Glen  Anderson, 
as  well  as  his  students,  postdoc- 
toral fellows  and  technicians.  □ 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presented  its  annual 
student  awards  at  a ceremony 
hosted  by  Yolanda  Weir  and 
Tiffany  Lang  of  the  Chemis- 
try/Biochemistry Club  and  organ- 
ized by  Profs.  Elmer  Alyea  and 
Hamish  Rattray. 

Winners  included  Matthew 
Biggar  (B  of  G Scholarship  and 
J.D.  MacLachlan  Scholarship); 
Fiona  Robinson  (CPES  Alumni 
Association  Scholarship,  Honors 
Applied  Biochemistry  Scholar- 
ship, Canadian  Industrial  Schol- 
arship Merck  Frosst  Award  and 
Wellington  Laboratory  Prize); 
Jennifer  Benstead  (Samuel 
Acker  Memorial  Scholarship); 
Loren  Phippen  (Honors  Chem- 
istry/Biochemistry Scholarship); 
Vicky  Houtzager  (George  A. 


SSHRC  supports  eight 


The  Social  Sciences  and  Humani- 
ties Research  Council  has  pro- 
vided the  following  support: 

■ $30,000  a year  for  three  years 
to  Prof.  Barbara  Morron- 
giello,  Psychology,  to  study 
‘Influences  on  Children’s  Risk 
Taking  and  Parent  Decisions 
About  Safety  Education"; 

■ $50,000  over  three  years  to 
Prof.  Linda  Wood  for  the  pro- 
ject “Discourses  of  Child  Sex- 
ual Abuse”; 

■ $27,000  a year  for  three  years 
to  Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer.  Hu- 
man Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences,  to  study  “Behavior 
and  Biological  Relationships 
of  Early  Hunter-Gatherers  of 
Southern  Africa”; 

■ $22,000  over  three  years  to 
Prof.  Mary  Cyr,  Music,  for  the 
project  “The  Cantatas  of  Ra- 


meau and  Bernier:  Chronol- 
ogy, Style  and  Performance"; 

■ $5,000  to  Prof.  Sid  Gilbert, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
for  “Measurement  of  Educa- 
tion and  training  Outcomes 
(METO)  Network”; 

I $89,000  over  three  years  to 
Prof.  Mary  Ann  Evans,  Psy- 
chology, for  “Parental  Belief 
— Behavior  Connections  and 
Child  Reading  Outcomes:  A 
Longitudinal  Study”; 

I $65,000  over  three  years  to 
Prof.  Barry  Smit,  Geography, 
to  study  “Agriculture  in  a 
Changing  Environment”;  and 
I $43,000  over  three  years  to 
Prof.  Thanasis  Stengos,  Eco- 
nomics, for  “Estimation  and 
Inference  in  Semiparametric 
Models  with  Generated  Re- 
gressors.” □ 


Farley  Scholarship);  and  Darren 
Holub  (CPES  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Scholarship  and  Dean’s 
Scholarship). 

Winners  of  the  Alma  Mater 
B.Sc.  Scholarship  were  Jason 
Shack  and  Laura  Zajchowski, 
who  was  also  the  recipient  of  the 
Hypercube  Scholar  Award. 

Charles  Mitchell,  Sabina 
Keen  and  Lisa  Meertens  re- 
ceived the  CPES  Dean’s  Scholar- 
ship, Sheri  Rowe  was  awarded 
the  Honors  Applied  Chemistry 
Scholarship,  and  Michal 
Niemkiewicz  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Honors  Biochemistry  Schol- 
arship. 

U of  G Entrance  Scholarships 
went  to  Teresa  Brooks,  Julie 
Comber,  Steve  Hegarty  and 
Jennifer  Kovacs-Nolan.  The  So- 


ciety of  Chemical  Industries  Prize 
was  awarded  to  James 
Blackwell,  Jennifer  Fox,  James 
Oak  and  Ariel  Dinardo. 

Other  award  winners  were 
Jeremy  Yethon  (Guelph  Soap 
Company  Scholarship);  Emma 
Cheng  and  Melinda  Frank 
(Wellington  Laboratory  Prize); 
David  Alexander  and  Crista 
Thompson  (Analytical  Bio- 
chemistry Award);  Timothy 
Robinson  (Floyd  Roadhouse 
Prize);  Shelley  Haveman 
(Chemistry/Biochemistry  Co-op 
Book  Prize);  Mitchell  Refvik 
(Harold  Suderman  Demonstrator 
Award);  and  Susanne  Hantos 
and  Tanya  Rietveld  (Chemical 
Institute  of  Canada  Prize).  □ 
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Congratulations  to  th 


Some  2,060  U of  G 
students  graduated 
last  week  during 
seven  convocation 
ceremonies.  On  these 
pages,  At  Guelph 
provides  highlights 
from  the  week. 


Future  looks 
bright  for 
agriculture 

The  agricultural  sector  has  a 
“good  news”  story  to  tell,  but 
those  working  in  different  areas 
within  it  must  collaborate  to  move 
towards  a brighter  future. 

That’s  the  advice  AGCARE 
president  Jeff  Wilson  had  for 
graduates  of  OAC’s  diploma  pro- 
grams at  afternoon  convocation 
June  4.  Acknowledging  that  the 
number  of  people  working  in  the 
agricultural  sector  is  dwindling, 
Wilson  said  graduates  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  task  of 
feeding  this  nation  and  the  world. 

He  encouraged  them  not  to  hold 
back  for  fear  of  failure. 

“In  the  future,  you  will  be 
judged  not  so  much  for  the  results 
of  your  work  but  for  the  effort  that 
went  into  whatever  results  you 
were  able  to  obtain,”  he  said. 
‘The  world  is  an  ever-changing 
place  and  you  will  have  to  grow 
with  it.  I hope  that  at  Guelph  you 
have  learned  how  to  learn.” 

Wilson  went  on  to  say  that  de- 
spite the  urbanization  of  Ontario, 
members  of  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor have  a role  to  play  in  the  prov- 
ince’s development.  He  added 
that  agriculture  is  the  second 
highest  economic  generator  in 
Ontario  and  that  the  more  society 
understands  what  the  industry  is 
about,  where  it  is  heading  and 
what  it  means,  the  better  off  eve- 
ryone will  be. 


Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander, 
right,  congratulates  new  profes- 
sor emeritus  Jim  Stevens. 


Use  the  creative 
process  to  succeed 


Choose  exciting,  fun  work 


OVC  held  a garden  party  for  its  graduates  and  the 
Thursday  morning.  Taking  tea  in  the  afternoon  are,  fi 
sister  of  DVM  graduate  Lana  Rowell. 


Artists  are  not  icing  on  the  cake  but  the  bread  of 
life,  and  society  must  recognize  and  support  their 
contributions  if  it  is  to  continue  to  thrive,  says 
dramatist  George  Luscombe. 

Speaking  to  graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts  at 
morning  convocation  June  5,  where  he  received 
an  honorary  degree,  Luscombe  praised  the  inno- 
vation and  improvisation  of  the  creative  process 
and  noted  society’s  debt  to  it.  He  assured  the 
graduates  that  the  skills  they  have  acquired  in  the 
aits  will  stand  them  in  good  stead. 

“The  ability  to  communicate  and  be  creative  is 
highly  valued  in  today’s  changing  world,”  he 
said,  “and  I’ve  learned  through  personal  experi- 
ence as  an  actor  that  the  imagination,  the  creative 
process,  supersedes  all.  The  movers  and  shakers 
rarely  make  time  for  artistic  values,  however,  so 
I ask  you  as  graduands  and  artists  to  determine 
now  how  you  will  not  be  shut  out  in  the  future.” 


George  Luscombe 


Be  proud  to  be  Canadian 


Learning  is  a lifelong  p 


Martin  Lipset 

Canada  is  a well-to-do,  highly  re- 
spected country  that  graduates 
should  be  proud  to  be  a part  of. 
That’s  what  political  scientist 
and  honorary  degree  recipient 
Martin  Lipset  told  students  gradu- 
ating from  the  College  of  Social 
Science  at  afternoon  convocation 
June  5. 


Examining  in  a humorous  way 
how  Canada  is  viewed  by  outsid- 
ers as  a dull  but  ideal  country  to 
live  in,  Lipset  went  on  to  discuss 
a political  situation  that  is  bring- 
ing the  country  into  the  interna- 
tional spotlight  — the  possible 
secession  of  Quebec.  He  believes 
that  demographic  changes  — 
more  than  a perceived  shortage  of 
rights  — are  responsible  for  fran- 
cophone grievances.  He  noted  a 
number  of  factors  that  challenge 
the  perpetuation  of  Quebec  as  a 
French-speaking  area — religious 
and  familial  changes,  a drop  in  the 
birth  rate  and  a rise  in  the  number 
of  immigrants,  many  of  whom 
send  their  children  to  English 
schools. 

But  Lipset  believes  that,  seces- 
sion or  not,  graduates  face  a bright 
future  in  this  country. 

“Canada  has  a high  standard  of 
living,  is  culturally  distinct  from 
the  United  States  and  Britain,  and 
its  cultural  products  are  receiving 
international  recognition.  You 
should  be  proud  to  be  part  of  such 
a country.” 


University  education 
isn’t  the  end  but  the  be- 
ginning of  learning,  says 
statistician  and  honorary 
degree  recipient  C.R. 

Rao. 

Speaking  to  graduates 
of  CPES  and  OVC  at  af- 
ternoon  convocation 
June  6,  Rao  said  they 
must  keep  pace  with  ad- 
vances in  science  and 
technology  — and  adapt 
to  the  constantly  chang- 
ing environment  — to 
build  a future  that  is  more 
prosperous,  more  just 
and  more  secure. 

“Your  present  knowl- 
edge can  only  ensure  you  C.R.  Rao 
a good  start  in  your  areas 
of  specialization  because  you  are  embarking  on 
your  careers  in  a technologically  fast-changing 
world,”  he  said.  “The  purpose  of  university 
education  is  to  open  up  your  minds  and  enable 


skills  to  do  specific 
learning  is  a peris! 
vigilant  updating 
young,”  he  said. 


Have  fun  at  work  because  sometimes  life  isn’t  fun. 

That’s  the  message  that  toxicologist  and  honorary  degree  recipient 
Stephen  Safe  had  for  graduates  of  the  College  of  Biological  Science  at 
morning  convocation  June  6.  Sharing  humorous  anecdotes  and  thought- 
ful remarks,  Safe  stressed  the  importance  of  graduands  finding  a figure 
like  Jean  Vanier  to  emulate. 

“Vanier  believed  in  the  importance  and  uniqueness  of  every  human 
being  and  that  those  who  are  the  most  poor  or  vulnerable  are  the  heart 
of  any  community,”  he  said.  “ I encourage  you  to  act  so  the  Vanier  in 
all  of  us  appears  in 
someform.lt  will  then 
truly  be  the  best  of 
times.” 

Identifying  the  defi- 
cit and  the  protection 
of  quality  education  as 
key  issues  facing  to- 
day’s graduates,  Safe 
encouraged  his  audi- 
ence to  find  work  that 
is  exciting  and  fun  to 
do. 

In  the  words  of  Yogi 
Berra,  he  suggested 
that  when  they  come 
to  the  fork  in  the  road, 
they  should  take  it.  Stephen  Safe 


Professor  emeritus  Brian  Derbyshire,  left, 
accepts  congratulations  from  chancellor 
Lincoln  Alexander. 


*■.  *■?» . 


Retired  zoology  Pr< 
ceives  the  Meda1  1 
Alexander. 
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i class  of  June  ’96 


amilies  following  convocation  ceremonies 
i left,  Zelma  and  Angie  Watler,  mother  and 


Not  your  last  commencement 


Life  has  many  rewards,  and  gradu- 
ates can  earn  them  as  they  did  their 
degrees  — with  hard  work,  good 
luck  and  patience. 

That’s  the  message  nutritionist 
and  honorary  degree  recipient 
Helen  Guthrie  had  for  students 
graduating  from  FACS  at  morning 
convocation  June  7. 

Drawing  parallels  between  the 
need  to  meet  nutritional  and  aca- 
demic requirements  to  achieve 
one’s  goals,  Guthrie  congratulated 
graduates  on  their  success  and  en- 
couraged them  to  use  their  skills  in 
the  area  of  human  services  to 
achieve  more. 

“This  is  a great  day  for  each  of 
you,  and  you  have  met  the  require- 
ments. In  the  same  way  that  you 
earned  today’s  diploma,  you  can 
earn  life’s  other  rewards.  This  is 
not  your  last  commencement.” 

Noting  the  rapid  rate  of  techno- 
logical change  and  the  varied  skills 
necessary  to  succeed  in  today’s 
business  world,  Guthrie  encour- 


Helen  Guthrie 


aged  graduates  to  act  locally  but 
think  globally  as  they  make  their 
way  into  the  early  decades  of  the 
21st  century  and  their  productive 
professional  lives. 


Dcess 


you  to  perceive  new 
problems  and  seek  solu- 
tions, which  in  the  spirit 
of  discovery  is  described 
as  seeing  what  every- 
body else  has  seen  and 
thinking  what  nobody 
else  has  thought.” 

Predicting  a few  of  the 
technological  changes  to 
come  and  the  positive  re- 
sults that  will  result,  Rao 
cautioned  graduates  to 
beware  of  the  material 
and  spiritual  pollution 
that  can  occur. 

Acknowledging  that 
people  are  now  more 
often  rewarded  for  their 
intelligence  and  creativ- 
ity than  for  acquiring 
>bs,  he  told  graduates  that 
'le  commodity  that  needs 
‘And  it  will  keep  you 


ssor  Mary  Beverley-Burton  re- 
cent from  Chancellor  Lincoln 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski,  left,  congratulates  honorary  degree  recipi- 
ent Ken  Murray  at  convocation  Friday  afternoon  and  offers  best  wishes 
for  his  wedding  the  following  day  to  Marilyn  Robinson,  recently  retired  from 
the  Development  Office. 

Appreciate,  learn  from  others 

Find  people  you  can  look  up  to,  consult  with  and  learn  from  early  in  life 
and  continually  throughout  life  — they  will  help  you  achieve  your  full 
potential. 

That’s  the  advice  businessman  and  honorary  degree  recipient  Ken 
Murray  had  for  graduates  of  OAC  at  afternoon  convocation  June  7. 

“I  would  not  be  standing  here  had  there  not  been  role  models,  . supporters 
and  applauders  in  my  life,”  he  said.  “No  one  accomplishes  anything  in 
life  on  one’s  own.  We  will  prosper  if  we  understand  and  appreciate  each 
other’s  sphere  of  operation  and  the  language  used  in  each  of  those 
realms.” 

Citing  personal  instances  in  which  positive,  helpful  outcomes  have  been 
created  from  negative  experiences,  Murray  reflected  that  all  of  life  is  a 
learning  experience  and  encouraged  graduates  to  keep  learning  and  trying 
by  their  actions  and  contributions. 

He  also  urged  them  to  take  their  job  seriously,  but  not  themselves. 


Stories  and  photos  by  Kerith  Waddington  and  Martin  Schwalbe 


Flowering  alongside  their  celebratory  rose  are  BA  gradu- 
ates Jordana  Bester  (international  development)  and  Ron 
Guirguis  (co-op  economics). 

Award  recognizes 
workplace  training 

Independent  Study/OAC  ACCESS  marked  the 
graduation  of  its  latest  crop  of  diploma  students 
last  week  with  the  first  presentation  of  its  “Greener 
City  Award”  to  recognize  Canadian  cities  provid- 
ing exceptional  workplace  training  in  horticulture 
and  landscaping.  Recipients  of  the  first  award  are 
Edmonton  and  Saskatoon.  In  1995,  these  cities’ 
parks  departments  each  enrolled  employees  in 
more  than  50  independent  study  courses  offered  by 
U of  G. 

A total  of  68  independent  study  students  gradu- 
ated June  4 with  Ontario  diplomas  in  horticulture 
and  agriculture.  The  class  of  ’96  includes  gradu- 
ates from  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba, 

Ontario,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Saskatchewan  and 
Quebec,  as  well  as  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  addressed  the 
graduates  at  an  awards  banquet.  The  ceremony 
also  included  the  presentation  of  the  Ontario  Di- 
ploma in  Horticulture  Graduates  Association 
Honorary  Life  Member  Award  to  Prof.  Jack 
Eggens,  Horticultural  Science,  a turf  specialist 
and  author  of  independent  study  courses.  He  was 
honored  for  his  outstanding  service  to  both  the 
horticulture  program  and  the  association.  □ 


Joseph  Cavallo,  left,  and  Christopher  Chromiak  were  among  the  first 
students  to  graduate  from  U of  G's  B.Sc.  environmental  sciences 
program  Friday  afternoon. 
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Calling  all  writers!  NEW  FACES 


If  you  write  poetry,  short  stories  or 
essays,  you  could  win  up  to  $500 
in  cash  and  receive  national  publi- 
cation of  your  work  in  U of  G’s 
alumni  magazine.  The  annual 
competition  is  sponsored  by  the 
Guelph  Alumnus  and  the  invest- 
ment firm  ScotiaMcLeod  Inc. 

A total  of  $ 1 ,000  in  prize  money 
will  be  awarded  to  three  overall 
winners  — $500  for  first,  $300 
for  second  and  $200  for  third. 

Anyone  can  enter,  except  peo- 
ple directly  involved  in  managing 
the  competition.  And  you  can 
submit  as  many  as  three  entries  — 
a short  story,  a personal  essay  and 
poetry  — as  long  as  you  haven’t 
published  a book  in  the  category. 

Last  year’s  competition  drew 
more  than  300  entries  from  across 
Canada  and  other  countries. 


The  final  examination  of  Renee 
Roach,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is  June 
13  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  336  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “The 
Search  for  a Model  to  Define  the 
Physiological  Interaction  of  Zinc 
and  Epidermal  Growth  Factor  in 
the  Rat.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Bill 
Bettger. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Brian  Steer,  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry,  is  June  20 
at  2:10  p.m.  in  Room  222  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building.  The  the- 
sis is  “The  Structure,  Folding  and 
Mechanism  of  Activation  of  the 
Channel-Forming  Domain  of 
Colicin  El.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 


All  entries  must  be  typed  dou- 
ble-spaced on  8 1/2  x 11 -inch 
bond  paper  and  must  include  a 
cover  sheet  that  contains  your 
name,  address  and  telephone 
number.  Pseudonyms  are  not  al- 
lowed. 

Entries  must  be  original  and  un- 
published, with  short  stories  and 
personal  essays  no  longer  than 
4,500  words  and  poetry  no  more 
than  eight  pages.  Entries  must  be 
postmarked  by  July  15,  1996. 

Include  a self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  if  you  want 
your  manuscript  returned. 

Send  entries  to  Alumnus  editor 
Mary  Dickieson  in  University 
Communications  on  Level  4 of 
the  University  Centre. □ 


Rodney  Merrill. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Massimo  Marcone, 
Food  Science,  is  June  25  at  9 a.m. 
in  Room  1 708  of  OVC.  The  thesis 
is  “Structure/Function  Relation- 
ships Among  Seed  Protein 
Globulins  from  Mono-  and  Di- 
cotyledonous Plants.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Rick  Yada. 

The  final  examination  of  Jeff 
van  Heumen,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  June  27  at  2:10 
p.m.  in  Room  222  of  the  Mac- 
Naughton Building.  The  thesis  is 
‘The  Role  of  Ionic  Salts  in  the 
Conductivity  and  Phase  Mor- 
phology of  Thermoplastic  Poly- 
urethanes.” The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Jim  Stevens.  □ 


Jay  Lamport 


Jay  Lampert  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  last  August  as 
an  assistant  professor. 

After  earning  his  PhD  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1987, 
Lampert  spent  seven  years  teach- 
ing European  and  African  phi- 
losophies at  Howard  University 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  before  com- 
ing to  Guelph. 

Specializing  in  metaphysics  and 
modem  and  post-modem  move- 
ments from  idealism  to  decon- 
struction, Lampert  has  taught 
courses  on  existential  ethics  and 
Hegelian  idealism  over  the  past 
academic  year.  He  will  teach  a 
new  course  on  African  philoso- 
phies this  fall. 

A passionate  fan  of  the  Japanese 
game  Go  in  his  spare  time, 
Lampert  has  started  a club  here  in 
Guelph  and  welcomes  new  mem- 
bers. 


Eric  Poisson 


Eric  Poisson  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  last  September  as 
an  assistant  professor. 

He  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta  in  1 99 1 with  a PhD 
in  theoretical  physics.  His  thesis 
won  the  University  of  Alberta 
Andrew  Stewart  Memorial  Prize, 
the  Governor  General’s  Gold 


Medal  and  the  Plaskett  Medal  of 
the  Canadian  Astronomical  Soci- 
ety. 

Poisson  held  a postdoctoral  po- 
sition at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Pasadena,  where 
he  also  taught  a course  on  general 
relativity.  After  three  years  at  Cal- 
tech, he  spent  an  additional  year 
as  a postdoctoral  fellow  at  Wash- 
ington University  in  Missouri  be- 
fore coming  to  Guelph. 

Poisson’s  research  focuses  on 
theoretical  aspects  of  gravita- 
tional physics,  particularly  gen- 
eral relativity,  gravitational 
waves  and  black  holes.  Over  the 
past  academic  year,  he  has  taught 
statistical  physics  and  quantum 
field  theory. 


David  Sparling 


David  Sparling  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business  Jan.  2 as  an  assistant 
professor. 

A B.Sc.  graduate  of  Queen’s 
and  an  MBA  graduate  of  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  Sparling  recently  sub- 
mitted his  doctorate  to  McMaster 
University. 

A specialist  in  operations  man- 
agement — the  production  and 
provision  of  goods  and  services, 
particularly  the  processing, 
wholesaling  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  products  — Sparling 
has  taught  at  both  McMaster  and 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  At  Guelph,  he  is 
teaching  courses  in  operations 
management  and  management  in- 
formation systems. 

Sparling  lives  with  his  wife  and 
four  children  on  a broiler-chicken 
farm  in  Cambridge  and  enjoys 
spending  time  at  the  family  cot- 
tage in  Georgian  Bay. 


Otman  Basir 


Otman  Basir  joined  U of  G last 
August  as  assistant  professor  in 
the  School  of  Engineering.  He 
earned  his  PhD  in  systems  design 
engineering  from  the  University 
of  Waterloo  in  1993  and  taught 
there  before  coming  to  Guelph. 

A specialist  in  intelligent  sen- 
sory systems  and  machine  vision, 
Basir  taught  systems  and  comput- 
ing, control  theory,  systems  engi- 
neering and  design  at  the  under- 
graduate level  during  the  fall  and 
winter  semesters.  He  is  teaching 
digital  signal  processing  and  in- 
telligent control  systems  at  the 
graduate  level  this  spring  and 
coining  fall. 

He  was  named  engineering  pro- 
fessor of  the  year  for  1995/96. 

Basir,  who  came  to  Canada 
from  Libya  in  1986,  describes 
Guelph  as  a friendly,  encouraging 
environment.  He  looks  forward  to 
establishing  a strong  research 
program  in  intelligent  sensory 
systems  and  robotics  machine  vi- 
sion. 

In  his  spare  time,  he  enjoys  soc- 
cer and  reading  Arabic  poems. 
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Vinay  Kanetkar 


Vinay  Kanetkar  joined  U of  G last 
July  as  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Studies. 

Previously  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  marketing  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  Kanetkar  holds  Ph.D 
and  M.Sc  degrees  in  business  ad- 
ministration from  the  University 
of  British  Columbia. 

At  Guelph,  his  research  and 
teaching  focus  on  marketing  re- 
search and  models  — particularly 
in  their  application  to  a variety  of 
marketing  management  problems 
such  as  pricing  decisions  and 
pricing  elasticity  management. 

Kanetkar  is  teaching  “Market- 
ing and  Marketing  Research”  at 
the  undergraduate  level  and 
“Multivariate  Analysis”  at  the 
graduate  level. 

He  is  married  with  two  chil- 
dren.□ 
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Beef  study  goes  fishing 
for  heart-healthy  meat 


PEOPLE 


by  Anne  Douglas 

Office  of  Research 

They’re  beefing  up  beef  at  U of  G 
— with  fish. 

Prof.  Jock  Buchanan-Smith, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  and 
research  associate  Ira  Mandell 
have  found  a way  to  produce  beef 
that’s  rich  in  heart-healthy  com- 
pounds normally  found  in  fish  — 
Omega-3  fatty  acids  docosa- 
hexaenoic  acid  (DHA)  and  eicos- 
apentaenoic  acid  (EPA).  DHA 
and  EPA  reduce  the  risk  of  car- 
diovascular disease;  DHA  also 
aids  in  mental  and  visual  func- 
tioning. 

The  researchers  have  found  that 
by  feeding  fish  meal  to  cattle, 
Omega-3s  can  be  transferred  to 
beef. 

“We’re  introducing  DHA  and 
EPA  into  a land  animal,”  says 
Holub.  “It’s  an  option  for  people 
who  don’t  like  fish  or  are  allergic 
to  fish.” 

A 100-gram  (three-ounce)  serv- 
ing of  beef  naturally  contains  a 
small  amount  of  DHA  and  EPA, 
about  seven  milligrams.  The  re- 
searchers found  that  in  some 
cases,  feeding  fish  meal  to  cattle 
boosted  DHA  and  EPA  levels  to 
as  much  as  50  milligrams.  That’s 
about  one-third  of  the  daily  intake 
associated  with  a 50-per-cent  re- 
duction in  the  risk  of  heart  attack. 

DHA  and  EPA  lower  blood 
triglycerides,  fats  that  contribute 
to  heart  disease.  They  also  reduce 
unnecessary  random  blood  clot- 
ting in  arteries,  a phenomenon  as- 
sociated with  heart  attacks. 

It’s  possible  to  enrich  foods 
such  as  eggs  and  chicken  with 
Omega-3s,  but  researchers  al- 
ways assumed  it  wouldn’t  work 

Human  sexuality 
conference  set 

“Women  and  Sexuality”  is  the 
theme  of  U of  G’s  18th  annual 
conference  on  human  sexuality  to 
be  held  June  17  to  19.  The  premier 
sexuality  conference  in  North 
America,  it  draws  teachers,  coun- 
sellors, doctors,  nurses,  social 
workers  and  members  of  the 
clergy  from  across  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Keynote  speakers  this  year  are 
sociologist  Janice  Irvine  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and 
Naomi  McCormick,  who  teaches 
psychology,  human  sexuality  and 
women’s  studies  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York, 
Plattsburgh. □ 
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for  beef.  They  thought  excess  hy- 
drogen from  micro-organisms  in 
the  rumen  of  cattle  would  bind  to 
Omega-3 s as  they  pass  through 
which  is  what  happens  to  vege- 
table oils  in  cattle  feed — produc- 
ing saturated  fatty  acids.  These 
boost  cholesterol  production  in 
the  liver,  which  increases  the  risk 
of  heart  disease. 

But  the  researchers  found  that 
DHA  and  EPA  are  indeed  able  to 
pass  through  the  rumen  without 
becoming  saturated.  They  fed  63 
steers  fish  meal,  which  is  rich  in 
protein  and  nutrients,  including 
DHA  and  EPA.  Instead  of  becom- 
ing saturated,  significant  amounts 
of  DHA  and  EPA  were  stored,  as 
is,  in  the  cattle’s  muscle  tissue. 

“What’s  exciting  is  that  we  did 
see  a significant  Omega-3  enrich- 
ment of  beef  in  the  lipids  deep  in 
the  muscle,”  says  Buchanan- 
Smith. 

They  haven’t  yet  determined 
why  the  Omega-3s  make  it 
through  the  rumen,  but  they  say 
it’s  possible  that  DHA  and  EPA 
bind  to  the  protein  in  the  fish  meal 
and  get  a “free  ride”  through. 

Although  fish  meal  as  a protein 
supplement  costs  more  than  other 
protein  supplements,  the  re- 
searchers say  producers  of 
Omega-3  beef  could  probably 
find  a niche  market  among  health- 
conscious consumers,  who  would 
pay  more  to  savor  the  product. 
And  although  the  researchers 
claim  they  couldn’t  taste  any  fish 
when  they  sampled  the  fruits  of 
their  labor,  the  next  stage  of  the 
study  will  involve  a sensory 
evaluation  of  the  beef  by  an  ex- 
pert taste  panel. 

The  researchers  also  collabo- 
rated with  research  technician 
Cheryl  Campbell.  Their  work  is 
sponsored  by  the  Beef  Informa- 
tion Centre,  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil. □ 


Doris  Stahlbaum,  who  is  retiring 
from  the  Office  of  Research  after 
28  years  on  campus,  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a reception  June  20  from  4 
to  6 p.m.  in  the  University  Club. 
Cost  is  $10  per  person.  RSVP  to 
Karena  Somer  at  Ext.  6927. 

A reception  to  honor  Trish 
Walker,  director  of  alumni  af- 
fairs, who  is  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity after  19  years,  is  June  26  from 
4 to  6 p.m.  at  Alumni  House.  In 
lieu  of  a gift,  Walker  has  asked 
that  anyone  wishing  to  do  so 
make  a donation  to  the  Ontario 
Student  Opportunity  Trust  Fund 
through  Alumni  House. 

John  Goddard  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  and  the  U of  G 
Concert  Winds  won  two  gold  rib- 
bons and  a cash  prize  in  the  com- 
munity band  and  march  class 
categories  at  the  Kiwanis  Music 
Festival  in  Guelph. 

Prof.  Judy  Myers  Avis,  Family 
Studies,  gave  a workshop  on  “Us- 
ing Narrative  Ideas  in  Family 
Therapy”  at  the  Interfaith  Family 
Therapy  Training  Centre  in 
Kitchener.  She  also  spoke  on 
“Narrative  Ideas  and  Therapy”  at 
the  Community  Health  Clinic  in 
Guelph,  gave  a workshop  on 
“Exploring  the  use  of  Narrative  as 
a Support  Technique  in  Working 
with  Survivors”  at  the  Toronto 
Distress  Centre  and  led  a work- 
shop on  “Preventing  Family  Vio- 
lence” at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ontario  Association  for  Mar- 
riage and  Family  Therapy.  This 
week,  she  is  giving  the  keynote 
address  at  the  Millenium  Family 
Therapy  Conference  in  Toronto 
on  “Gifts  and  Challenges:  Inte- 
grating Feminist  and  Narrative 
Ideas  in  Therapy.” 

Prof.  John  Gibson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  spoke  on  “Biodi- 
versity on  Balance”  at  the  37th 
annual  meeting  and  conference  of 
the  Ontario  Institute  of  Agrolo- 
gists  in  Kingston. 

Cherry  Clayton,  a sessional  in- 
structor in  the  Department  of 
English,  attended  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  African  Studies  in  Mont- 
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real  last  month.  She  presented  a 
paper  on  “Identity,  Resistance 
and  Urbanization  in  Lauretta 
Ngcobo’s  And  They  Didn’t  Die" 
and  chaired  a panel  on  “Gender 
and  Representation  in  African 
Literature.”  She  also  gave  a paper 
at  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Commonwealth  Literature  and 
Language  Studies  conference  at 
the  Learned  Societies  on  South 
African  literature  and  postcolo- 
nial theory. 

Prof.  Donna  Woolcott,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Family  Stud- 
ies, presented  a research  seminar 
at  the  Human  Nutrition  Research 
Centre  at  the  University  of  West- 


ern Ontario  on  the  results  from  the 
Ontario  health  survey.  She  was 
also  a panel  presenter  at  the 
Health  Professions  Education 
Conference  in  Boston,  discussing 
“Building  Collaborative  Univer- 
sity/Community Partnerships.” 
Mike  Wriggleworth,  a third- 
year  engineering  student,  re- 
ceived the  Agricultural  Buildings 
Systems  Bursary  from  the  Cana- 
dian Farm  Builders  Association. 
Awarded  to  students  with  an  in- 
dependent interest  in  agricultural 
buildings,  the  bursary  was  pre- 
sented last  month  by  association 
president  Bryan  Hernandez.  □ 


Get  your  feet  wet  at  Club  Web 


If  you’ve  never  “surfed”  the  Web 
before  or  even  if  you’re  already  a 
veteran  Web  page  creator,  there’s 
something  for  you  at  “Club  Web.” 
Teaching  Support  Services,  the 
U of  G Library  and  Computing 
and  Communications  Services 
are  offering  three  sessions  over 
the  next  week  to  explore  the 
World  Wide  Web  and  how  it  can 
be  used  in  teaching.  Running  June 
14,  20  and  21  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
11:30  a.m.  in  Room  103  of  the 
library,  the  sessions  will  each  fea- 
ture four  activity  centres  where 


you  can  learn  to  surf  and  navigate 
the  Web,  explore  design  tech- 
niques for  effective  learning  and 
get  your  feet  wet  by  setting  up 
your  own  Web  page. 

The  same  activity  centres  will 
be  offered  at  each  session,  and 
participants  can  attend  as  many  of 
the  sessions  as  they  wish.  No  reg- 
istration is  required. 

For  information,  call  Mary 
Naim  (mnaim@uoguelph.ca)  at 
Ext.  3571  or  Elizabeth  Black 
(eblack@uoguelph.ca)  at  Ext. 
2981.0 


Student  Housing  Services  has  an  opening 
for  the  position  of  Program  Facilitator  for 
La  Maison  Franqaise  for  the  1996/97 
academic  year.  This  person  is  responsible 
for  planning  activities  related  to  French 
and  French-Canadian  cultural,  language, 
social,  historical  and  contemporary  issues. 

Fluency  in  both  written  and  oral  French  is  required. 

Living  in  residence  is  required  (apartment). 

Salary  for  two  semesters  is  $6,075. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Julie  West  at 
Ext.  2789  before  June  20, 1996. 
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Garden  tour  June  23 

This  year’s  Gardenscapes  tour 
sponsored  by  the  volunteers  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
will  feature  the  gardens  of  two 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity — Diane  Boyd  of  the  li- 
brary and  Prof.  Usher  Posluszny, 
Botany.  Six  private  gardens  will 
be  featured  on  the  self-guided 
tour,  which  runs  June  23  from 
noon  to  5 p.m.  Admission  is  $7 
general,  $3  for  children  under  12. 
For  more  information,  call  837- 
0010  days  or  763-9771  evenings. 

At  the  art  centre 

Opening  this  month  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre  are  an 
exhibition  by  Roland  Brener 
called  ‘Three  Boats”  (June  22) 
and  “Wish  You  Were  Here: 
Works  from  the  Collections” 
(June  29).  Both  shows  run  until 
Sept.  8.  Continuing  until  October 
are  “Elagiiqniiq,”  a display  of 
Inuit  art  focusing  on  the  family, 
and  “Vast  Tracts  of  Former  Wil- 
derness,” a small  exhibition  of  Ca- 
nadian landscapes  by  the  Group  of 
Seven.  Summer  hours  at  the  centre 
are  noon  to  5 p.m.  Tuesday  to 
Sunday.  The  gallery  is  closed 
Aug.  6 to  Sept.  3. 

Detecting  free  radicals 

The  biochemistry  seminar  series 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  con- 
tinues June  26  with  chemist 
Lawrence  Berliner  of  Ohio  State 
University  discussing  “Detection 
of  Free  Radicals  In  Vivo.”  The 
talk  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room 
222  of  the  MacNaughton  Build- 
ing. 

Painting  exhibit 

Guelph  Museums  presents 
“Dancing  the  Plat  Form,”  an  in- 
stallation of  recent  mono- 
print/pastels  and  paintings  by 
Carolyn  Riddell,  at  the  Guelph 
Civic  Museum  June  21  to  Sept.  2. 
The  opening  reception  is  June  20 


from  8 to  10  p.m.  Museum  hours 
are  1 to  5 p.m.  Monday  through 
Sunday. 

Genetic  engineering 

The  Colonel  K.  L.  Campbell  Cen- 
tre for  the  Study  of  Animal  Wel- 
fare presents  a discussion  of 
“Monsters  and  Myths  — Genetic 
Engineering  and  Animal  Welfare” 
with  Michael  Appelby  June  12  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Room  1713  of  OVC. 

Music  series  set 
The  Guelph  Chamber  Music  Soci- 
ety launches  its  17th  season  this 
fall  with  a series  of  six  concerts. 
The  season  kicks  off  Oct.  26  with 
pianist  Jane  Coop.  Next  up  Dec.  8 
are  the  Guelph  Chamber  Choir 
and  Orchestra  Hamilton.  The  se- 
ries continues  Jan.  26  with  Apollo, 
March  2 with  the  Guelph  Cham- 
ber Choir  and  Guelph  Children 
Singers  and  April  19  with  the 
Catherine  Wilson  Trio.  Series 
tickets  for  four  concerts  are  $50 
general,  $45  for  students  and  sen- 
iors. For  all  six  concerts,  the  cost 
is  $70  and  $65.  For  series  tickets 
ordered  by  July  1,  prices  are  $5 
less.  For  ticket  information,  call 
Barbara  Chance  at  Ext.  6580. 

At  the  Arboretum 

Botanist  Steven  Aboud  will  lead  a 
workshop  on  identifying  and 
propagating  ferns  July  9 and  1 1 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  the  Arbo- 
retum. Cost  is  $34.25.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  required  by 
July  2.  On  June  19,  the  Arboretum 
will  run  a workshop  on  sketching 
nature,  beginning  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre.  Cost  is  $12.  To  reg- 
ister for  either  program,  call  Ext. 
4110. 

Nutritional  scientist  speaks 

Prof.  Kelly  Meckling-Gill,  Hu- 
man Biology  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences, discusses  “Effects  of 
Docosahexaenoic  Acid  Feeding 
on  Tumor  and  Host  Sensitivity  to 
the  Chemotherapeutic  Drug 


Arabinosylcytosine  in  Fischer 
344  Rats”  June  1 4 at  1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  in 
Room  141  of  the  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  Building. 

Get  the  facts 

Looking  for  a chance  to  study  or 
work  abroad?  Visit  the  InfoCentre 
in  the  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams for  the  latest  information  on 
research,  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  overseas,  as 
well  as  sources  of  funding  sup- 
port. The  centre  is  located  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre. 

Strawberry  social 

The  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives  presents  its  annual 
strawberry  social  June  23  from 
noon  to  4 p.m.  Admission  is  free. 
Entertainment  will  be  provided  in 
the  Victorian  Garden  from  1 to  3 
p.m.,  followed  by  a parade  of  hats. 

Play  ball! 

The  VON  of  Guelph-Wellington- 
Dufferin  is  hosting  a fund-raising 
ball  tournament  June  22  at  the  cor- 
rectional centre  ball  diamonds  on 
York  Road.  Registration  is  $120 
per  team,  and  teams  must  have  at 
least  four  female  players.  The 
VON  is  also  staging  a bus  pull 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  three-bedroom  home, 
suitable  for  visiting  faculty  or  re- 
sponsible student,  walking  dis- 
tance to  downtown,  available 
from  September  1996  to  April 
1997,767-0267. 

One-bedroom  basement  apart- 
ment, old  University  area,  park- 
ing, utilities,  central  air,  cable, 
private  bath  and  kitchen,  graduate 
student/non-smoker  preferred, 
available  immediately,  $450  a 
month  with  first  and  last  months’ 
rent  required,  837-1222. 

Furnished  four-bedroom  stone 
home  to  sublet  to  faculty  or  ma- 
ture student,  family  room,  deck, 
two  fireplaces,  mature  neighbor- 
hood, 1 5-minute  walk  to  campus, 
available  Aug.  1,  1996,  to  Aug. 
31,  1997,  $1,190  a month,  Ext. 
3235  or  837-0055  evenings. 


HOUSECLEANING 

For  all  your  household  cleaning  needs, 
weekly,  biweekly  or  just  a Spring 
Cleaning.  References  available. 

Christine  836-1996 


TOEFL  Tutoring 

Individual  tutoring  in  advanced  English 
as  a Second  Language — idiomatic 
conversation  or  TOEFL  preparation. 
Sentence  structure  and  paragraph 
construction  also  offered  for  English  as  a 
first  language  students.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons  or  Friday  evenings. 
$22Jhour,  payable  2 weeks  In  advance. 
For  Information,  please  contact 
Mrs.  Carole  Pedersen,  824-5571. 


down  Quebec  Street  June  22  at  1 1 
a.m.  Registration  is  $50,  and 
teams  should  consist  of  six  men 
and  four  women.  Pullers  will  be 
asked  to  obtain  sponsors.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded.  To  register  a 
team  for  either  event,  call  the 
VON  at  822-5081. 

Health  conference 

Abstracts  are  invited  for  the  third 
Canadian  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Health,  to  be  held  in  Ottawa 
Nov.  10  to  13.  The  theme  is  “Ef- 
fectiveness in  Health  Develop- 
ment.” Deadline  for  abstracts  is 
June  30.  For  more  information, 
call  the  Canadian  Society  for  In- 
ternational Health  at  613-230- 
2654  or  fax  to  613-230-8401. 

Poetry  contest 

The  National  Library  of  Poetry 
has  announced  that  $24,000  in 
prizes  will  be  awarded  this  year  to 
more  than  250  poets  in  the  North 
American  open  poetry  contest. 
Contest  deadline  is  June  30.  Entry 
is  free.  To  enter,  send  one  original 
poem,  no  more  than  20  lines,  on 
any  subject  and  in  any  style,  to  the 
National  Library  of  Poetry,  11419 
Cronridge  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  704- 
1944,  Owings  Mills,  MD  21 1 17. 


FOR  SALE 


Pool/snooker  table  with  slate 
base,  nine  by  five  feet,  cues,  balls 
and  scoreboard  included,  call  the 
University  Club,  Ext.  8578  or 
824-3150. 

1982  Volvo  240DL,  two-door, 
five-speed,  blue,  good  working 
order,  836-0277  after  6 p.m. 

Lab  chair,  swivels;  Bauer  Turbo 
ice  skates,  size  11/12;  Fergie 
weightlifting  glove;  Farmer  John 
neoprene  wet  suit,  size  large/X- 
large;  lightweight  hiking  boots, 
size  10/12;  Matrix  kayak  with 
welded  hull,  763-1486. 

Three-bedroom  home  on  large 
lot,  Cole  Road,  finished  basement 
with  fourth  bedroom,  2 1/2  baths, 
garage,  satellite  dish,  cedar  bal- 
cony and  deck,  high-efficiency 
gas,  Daniel,  822-7672. 

Four-bedroom  home  in  down- 
town Guelph,  full  basement,  op- 
posite park  and  river.  Ext.  3 1 75  or 
824-6955. 

Cottage  with  guest  house  in 
Honey  Harbour,  10  minutes  by 
boat  to  marina,  Ursula,  821-7233. 

Motorized  treadmill,  Ext.  6580. 


WANTED 


Older  IBM  compatible  computer 
with  color  monitor,  suitable  for 
children’s  games  and  programs, 
Klaus,  Ext.  3924. 

Single  man  seeks  one-bedroom 
apartment,  reasonable  rate,  refer- 
ences available,  905-681-1978. 


Art  donations  sought 

The  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County  is  calling 
for  submissions  of  paintings, 
drawings,  photographs,  jewelry, 
sculptures  and  more  for  the  fifth 
annual  “A  Day  With  Art”  auction 
to  be  held  Sept.  14  at  the  Arbore- 
tum Centre.  Intake  days  are  July  3, 
4 and  5 from  5 to  7:30  p.m.  at  85 
Norfolk  St.,  Suite  204.  For  more 
information,  call  763-2255. 

United  Way  meeting 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Guelph  and  Wellington  United 
Way  Social  Planning  Council  will 
hold  its  24th  annual  general  meet- 
ing June  26  from  4 to  6 p.m.  at  1 6 1 
Waterloo  Ave.  For  more  details, 
call  Leysa  Ligaya  at  82 1 -057 1 . 

Microbiology  seminar 

Microbiologist  Karlheniz 
Altendorf  of  the  University  of 
Osnabruek  in  Germany  discusses 
‘The  High  Affinity  K+-translo- 
cating  Kdp-ATPase  from  Es- 
cherichia coli : From  Transport  to 
Signal  Transduction”  June  13  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Room  319  of  the 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology 
Building.  □ 


WANTED 


Professor  on  sabbatical  from  Is- 
rael wishes  to  exchange  home 
with  someone  in  the  Guelph- 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Hamilton 
area  for  six  to  1 2 months  in  1 997. 
Home  in  Israel  is  located  in  Reho- 
vot,  southeast  of  Tel  Aviv,  close 
to  the  Weizmann  Institute, 
Robert,  Ext.  4667. 

Students  from  Mexico  need  re- 
turn rides  from  campus  to  work 
placements  for  six  weeks  begin- 
ning immediately,  three  loca- 
tions: Meadowvale  Road  and 
Highway  401 , Mississauga;  Nug- 
get Drive,  Brampton;  Victoria  St. 
N.  (Highway  7 and  86)  Kitchener, 
Tracey,  Ext.  4366. 


AVAILABLE 


Dressmaker,  qualified  and  expe- 
rienced, 519-658-9952. 

Five-month-old  female  border 
collie,  happy,  healthy  and  ener- 
getic, would  suit  a person  with 
active  lifestyle,  not  suitable  for 
families  with  small  children, 
Shawn,  Ext.  3336  or  787-2724. 

Reliable  and  experienced  person 
to  do  roofing,  yard  cleanups  and 
renovations,  reasonable,  824- 
6508. 

Pet  sitting  in  your  home,  vet  stu- 
dent, reasonable  rates,  references, 
Anne,  766-0193. 


Ronald  S.  McCormick 
President 


V acationers 

House 

Care 

“The  company  with 
seasoned  police  experience 
and  the  lowest  rates. 
Pets  too." 

Donald  L Pearson 
Associate  Partner 

(519)  821-2676 


George  A.  Paterson 
Senior  Partner 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


LET  BILL’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 

Outstanding  Customer  Service  Award, 
1993, 1994, 1995 

#1  in  sales  Guelph  & District  Real  Estate 
Board,  1992, 1993, 1994, 1995 
(Individual  unassisted  sales) 

824-9050 
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Bill  Green 

B.Sc.(Agr),  71  OAC, 
Assoc.  Broker 
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String  institute  offers  concert  series 


Violinist  Julie  Baumgartel,  pianist  Heather  Toews  and  cellist  Margaret 
Gay  perform  June  24. 


Jaap  Schroder 


The  first  Summer  Music  Institute 
for  Strings  comes  to  campus  June 
23  to  28,  offering  string  players  an 
opportunity  to  study  modem,  ba- 
roque and  classical  playing  tech- 
niques with  distinguished  teachers 
from  Europe,  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Co-ordinated  by  Prof.  Mary 
Cyr,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  the  institute  is  designed 
for  professional  musicians,  teach- 
ers and  university  students,  but  it 
will  also  offer  a series  of  concerts 
and  a lecture  open  to  the  general 
public. 

The  concerts  run  June  23, 24, 27 
and  28  at  a cost  of  $10  per  ticket. 


The  June  23  concert  at  8 p.m.  at 
War  Memorial  Hall  features  vio- 
linist Jacques  Israelievitch.  On 
June  24  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Art  Centre,  guest  per- 
formers  are  violinist  Julie 
Baumgartel,  cellist  Margaret  Gay 
and  pianist  Heather  Toews.  Sev- 
enteenth- and  1 8th-century  music 
featuring  baroque  violinist  Jaap 
Schroder  will  be  highlighted  at  a 
concert  June  27  at  8 p.m.  at  the  art 
centre.  The  series  wraps  up  June 
28  at  8:30  p.m.  at  War  Memorial 
Hall  with  the  Atlantis  Ensemble, 


consisting  of  Schroder,  cellist 
Enid  Sutherland  and  fortepianist 
Penelope  Crawford. 

A free  public  lecture  will  be  pre- 
sented June  26  at  8 p.m.  in  Room 
107  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 
Musicologist  and  Mozart  special- 
ist Neal  Zaslaw  will  speak  on 
“Composers’  ‘Intentions’  and 
Performance  Practice:  Intellec- 
tual Honesty  vs.  Pragmatism.”  □ 

JOBS 


Canadian  literature  on  stage 


WRIT  LARGE,  a new  show  stag- 
ing recent  Canadian  literature  by 
authors  such  as  Michael  Ondaatje 
and  Carol  Shields,  continues  at  the 
Inner  Stage  June  14, 15  and  16. 

The  one-person  show  by 
poet/actor  Mia  Anderson  features 
excerpts  from  the  short  stories, 
poetry  and  novels  of  Canadian 
writers  of  the  past  20  years. 
Authors  whose  works  are  repre- 
sented include  Douglas 
Coupland,  Leon  Rooke,  Tim 
Lilbum,  Sedn  Virgo,  Roo  Borson, 
Michael  Kenyon,  Erin  Mour6, 
Isabel  Huggan,  Don  McKay, 
Sharon  Brown  and  John  Steffler. 

The  show  runs  at  8 p.m.  Friday 


and  Saturday  and  2 p.m.  Sunday. 
Tickets  are  $15  and  are  available 
from  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival 
box  office,  821-7570. 

Anderson  has  had  a long  acting 
career  on  stage,  radio  and  televi- 
sion in  Canada  and  Britain.  Her 
earlier  one-person  production,  10 
Women,  Two  Men  and  a Moose, 
which  played  to  critical  acclaim 
20  years  ago,  was  also  based  on 
Canadian  writings. 

WRIT  LARGE  marks  a rare  re- 
turn to  the  stage  for  Anderson, 
who  has  opted  for  the  writing  life 
in  recent  years  on  her  farm  near 
Mount  Forest,  where  she  lives 
with  her  husband.  Prof.  Tom 
Settle,  Philosophy.  □ 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  June  7, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees: 

Human  Rights  Consultants,  Hu- 
man Rights  and  Equity  Office, 
two  positions.  Salary:  $31,400 
minimum,  $38,070  normal  hiring 
limit,  $40,500  midpoint.  Removal 
date:  June  12. 

Research  Accounting  Clerk,  Of- 
fice of  Research,  secondment  op- 
portunity from  June  24  to  Sept.  13. 
Removal  date:  June  12. 

It  Is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  836-4900.  □ 


Mia  Anderson 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
Guelph.  ON  N1E6C8 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800463-5386 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  ♦ RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  ♦ MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 


THIS  SUMMER  . . . 

TRAVEL  CANADA!! 

Frederick  Travel's  professional  staff  stands  ready 
to  assist  you  with  your  Canada  travel  plans  this 
summer  From  2-for-l  cruise  programs  through  to 
charts  starting  from  as  low  as  $150.00  return  your 

best  travel  investment  this  year  is  to  travel  at  home  ! 

| ^'/FREDERICK  TRA  VEL\ 


Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 


836-0061 


S tressed^enseT““^“^~ 

Injured?  Fatigued? 

Patricia  ABOUD 

B.A.  R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist 

♦ tension/ chronic  stress  ♦ neck  & low  back  pain 

♦ headaches  & migraines  ♦ athletic  injuries,  etc. 

Flexible  Hours 

Covered  by  U of  G Extended  Health  Benefits 
By  Appointment  ♦ Gift  Certificates  Available 

87  Galt  St.,  Guelph  ♦ 836-5994 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1 . Seventh  letter 
4.  Drinking  vessel 
7.  Fast  jet 
10.  From  end  to 
end 

12.  The  common 
people 

14.  Composer 
Stravinsky 

15.  Medical  center 

16.  Climbing  fish 

18.  Appear 
partially 

19.  Vicious  dog 

20.  Actress 
Charisse 

21.  Hem  and  haw 
25.  Napoleon’s 

place  of  exile 
29.  Chills  and 
fever 

. Be  master  of 
. Batrachian 
"Who’s  the 
Boss" 
character 
33.  Excitable  ones 
35.  Pounds:  abbr. 

37.  Sinbad’s  bird 

38.  Festive 
occasion 

40.  Act  as  an 
attendant  to 
43.  Fatherly 
45.  The  tentmaker 

47.  Nemeses 

48.  Fully  grown 

49.  Hankering 

50.  Dawn  goddess 


51.  Singer  Nugent 


30. 

31. 

32. 


1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

17. 

20. 

21. 

22 

23. 

24. 
26. 


DOWN 

. Yale  student 
Roman  cloak 
Soon 

Cow  sounds 
Boom  times 
Aquarium  fish 
Satiate 
Wound  mark 

Aviv 

George  Bums’ 
wife 

Egyptian 
monarchs 
Polygraph 
On  the  other 
hand 

Telephone 

operators 

Noah's  son 

Conceit 

Daystar 

Couple 

Mauna 


27.  Harmful 

28.  Public  notices 

34. polloi 

36.  Flagship's 
official  launch 

38.  Donated 

39.  Solar  disk 

40.  "Star " 

41.  Forget  about 

42.  Back  of  the 
neck 

43.  Coat  with  pitch 

44.  Recent  comb, 
form 

46.  Primary  color 


CAN  VISION  CTO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of  Quality 
& Designer  frames  in  the 
area:  Polo,  Gucci,  Christian 
Dior,  Safilo,  Giorgio 
Armani  & More! 

766-7676 
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Office  Hours 


$183>ooo 

519-763-4653 


Saturday,  Sunday 
& Holidays 
1 p.m.- 5 p.m. 


Monday  to  Thursday 
by  appointment  call 
519-763-4653 


Friday  Closed 


D 

The  Fairway...  the  epitome  of  fore  site 


Sales  by  Royal  City  Realty  United 


Fore  site: 

the  ability  to  foresee  and  prepare  for  future 
needs...  like  looking  out  your  front  window 
onto  your  very  own  private  golf  course. 

70  ft.  trees,  rich  lush  lawns  nature 
tamed  to  suit  your  needs. 

5. 


